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-oo THE FABULOUS “FOODARAMA” BY KELVINATOR! 


A NEW STAR is born in the foodkeeping field! From Kelvinator comes a new 














concept in modern living. Here is the ultimate result of years of planning 


and more than four decades of appliance experience. Fabulous FOODARAMA 
—without an equal anywhere. 


Open one door to a whole new kind of luxury living—freezer living. Here 
is an upright freezer with storage space for 166 pounds of delectable meats and 
frozen foods. 

Open the other door to the finest refrigerator built—11 cu. ft. of refrigeration 
that never needs defrosting—the magic of “moist cold” to keep food dewy- 


fresh . . . roll-out shelves . . . moisture-seal Crispers. 


And in the doors themselves are the conveniences you've always longed for. 
In the refrigerator, there's the handy Breakfast Bar for bacon, eggs and juices 
... Cheese and Butter Chests . . . bottle and jar storage. And in the freezer door 
an ice cream shelf . . . frozen juice racks . . . freezer wrap dispenser . . . and 
even an unrefrigerated place to store bananas. 


This last word in food keepers can be yours—at far less cost than a com- : supe 


™ 





parable separate refrigerator and freezer. See it at your Kelvinator Dealer. Or 
write Kelvinator, Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: Kelvinator of Canada, FOODARAMA ... REFRIGERATOR AND UPRIGHT FREEZER IN CABINET ONLY 47” WIDE. 
Ltd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 8 glamorous exterior colors. Select the decorator color that harmonizes with your kitchen. 
Color models have beautiful white and gold interiors. New Kelvinator electric ranges, with 
disposable aluminum oven linings* and Bonus Broiler, are available in colors to match. 
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DIVISION OF AMERICAN MOTORS <— > MEANS MORE FOR AMERICANS 
2 - Bermuda Pink Spring Green Fern Green Dawn Gray Sand Beige Buttercup Yellow Harvest Yellow Lagoon Blue 


and Classic White—of course 





“ and your Kensington will be just as lovely 


Kensington is ageless—-like all true heir- 
looms. And a bride’s lovely Kensington 
brings back fond memories to a mother. 
She recalls her own bridal gifts of Kensing- 
ton, still as beautiful and easy to care for 
as when she received them. 

Kensington is the gift of a lifetime be- 
cause it keeps its lustre forever! It never 


needs polishing. It’s a stain resistant, non- 





tarnishing metal that never wears out 
never grows old. You can easily see why 
Kensington is loved by all. It’s lovely to 
get—and to give. 

And anyone can give Kensington—be- 
cause prices start at $2.00. You'll find 
Kensington in department, gift and jewelry 
stores. For a free folder, write to Kensing- 
ton, Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 
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when your daughter is married” 
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OF NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIVISION OF 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, INC. 














THROUGH THAT GREAT PICTURE WINDOW in your private Pullman room, your youngsters will thrill 
to the beauties of America. Cities, farmlands, historic wonders, an ever-changing, exciting panorama— 
seen close-up, from the ground! 


Should see the wonders of this great land 
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THRILLED TO SLEEP as night settles over the countryside, children and grown-ups alike, relax in the 
comfort of sleep-inviting, snow-white beds. There's nothing like it for a good night's rest and you go 


speedily in any kind of weather. 


Every American youngster 
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DINNER TIME, AND THE SHOW GOES ON! As you enjoy delicious, hot, freshly-cooked meals of 
your own choosing in the diner, you and your family relax and watch the ever-changing vistas of this 


great land—in comfort and secure safety! 


. 


y és 


ON TIME AT DESTINATION, your youngsters have experienced one of the most thrilling educational 
adventures of their lives—one to be long remembered. If you haven't already done so, plan now to 


take your next family trip by Pullman! 


through Pullman windows 


and know the wonderful adventure of Pullman travel 
—the safest and surest form of travel on earth 


Ever watch a youngster’s eyes taking in the 
wondrous sights from a Pullman window? 


Fabulous rivers, lakes, cities, towns. The land 
of cowboys and coyotes. Towering mountains. 
Everywhere—reminders of history, romance, 
great adventure, a motion picture of America to 


thrill and educate young eyes and minds. 


How you'll enjoy this swiftly moving hotel 
on wheels. You’re alone if you want to be— 
companionship is there if you want it. Your 
appetizing food in great variety is served hot 





from magic, spotless kitchens—special menus 


for the little ones. Courteous service for all. 


Your private quarters are air-conditioned to 
suit you. The push of a button brings you quick, 
attention. You weather and 
highway traffic worries behind you—relax and 
really live. 


courteous leave 


Here is speed with safety, for Pullman is the 
fastest form of land travel—with no stopping 
to waste miles, for eating or sleeping. 


Nowhere in the world will you find travel so 


You’re safe and sure 
when you travel by 
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suited to the needs and wishes of your family 
or so complete a combination of comforts and 
services to make you all feel at home. 


This year, when you plan your vacation, let 
your Pullman Ticket Agent tell you how little 
it costs to enjoy this family way of safe travel. 
Let him show you why Pullman travel is truly 
one of the good things of life every American 
family should enjoy. 


YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
WILL HELP YOU THESE 5 WAYS 


1. Provide information on routes, schedules, Pullman accommoda- 
tions and fares. 2. Make your Pullman reservations, going and 
returning. 3. Furnish your rail and Pullman tickets. 4. Assist you 
in planning stopovers and side-trips. 5. Have a “rent-a-car” 


reserved for you at your destination, if you wish. 


Pullman 


.-».- COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK! 


© 1955, The Pullman Company 
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There’s room to relax in uncrowded 


Canada 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED... 


Canada offers a host of holiday thrills for your 
selection. Here you can live with nature’s loveliness 
in National Parks, lakelands and soaring mountains 
...-here you can loll in luxurious comfort at fun- 
famed resorts...here you can explore the allure of 
“foreign”, different cities. This year, know new 
vacation pleasure in uncrowded Canada. No pass- 
port needed. See your travel or transportation agent 
soon; send the coupon now. 









Fascinating scenes from colourful old- 


Fresh, beautiful settings for sailing, swimming, 
world days are re-created in Canada. 


fishing, camping are easy to find in Canada. 


O1-1-03-55-05 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 


Orrawa, CANADA Vame 
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full-colour (PLEASE PRINT 


book on vacation attractions in 
‘ 


Send me your 48-page 


all parts of Canada 


Tell me where 16 mm sound films 4dddress 


on Canadian travel subjects are 


U.S.A 


available in the 
Check 
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LETTERS 


Italy 


Friendship is precious not only to in- 
dividuals but to nations as well. Any- 
thing done to further a better under- 
standing among peoples, contributes 
to building such friendship and thus 
benefits both sides. The April issue of 
HOLIDAY gives its contribution towards 
that end and I cannot but be grateful to 
you for it. 

Accept my best wishes for a con- 
tinued success in your work and please 
extend my heartfelt thanks to all your 
collaborators. DR. MANLIO BROSIO 

Ambassador of Italy to the U.S. 
Embassy of Italy 
Washington, D.C. 


Delaware 


I was born and bred in Delaware and 
if all Mr. Bellah wrote about Delaware 
(March HOo.ipay) were true I’d hate 
admitting I was a Delawarean. We are 
not like he would have you believe. We 
are a friendly and sociable people re- 
gardless of “‘class."” We vote for our 
own choice of congressmen, senators, 
mayors, etc., many of whom were not 
favored by the DuPonts. 

MRS. SARA JANE GILL 
Cheverly, Md. 


May I commend you on the won- 
derful article regarding the State of 
Delaware? Let’s have more like it. 

MRS, LOUIS PROSPERI 
Woodlyn, Pa. 


Israel Song 


I have read Land of the Bible by Mrs. 
Joan Comay (February HoLipAy) with 
delight. It is a song filled with hope. I 
visited the Holy Land in 1933 and later 
visited it more thoroughly during the 
war in April of 1945. Mrs. Comay 
writes vividly and the Bible comes alive 
in the pictures the paragraph carries. 
Such an article could be written only 
by one who loves Israel, who knows its 
history, and I should say who has suf- 
fered. The illustrations are exquisite. 

Strangely enough, this issue of 
HouipAy carried a picture of Virginia 
City. It was to Virginia City that my 
father came many decades ago when as 
a young, adventurous boy from Corn- 
wall, England he sought new life in the 
new country. He found it here! 

G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
Bishop of the Methodist Church 
Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Diploma 


In You Can Study Abroad (January 
HOLIDAY) the author states that medi- 
cal students who are rejected by Amer- 
ican universities can go to European 
universities, get their medical degrees 
and then return to the United States, 
where they pass their state examina- 
tions and then hang out their shingles. 

Contrary to your article, being a 
graduate of a foreign medical school is 
no smooth road to practice in the 
United States. In a very large number 
of states foreign graduates are not even 
admitted to the state-board examina- 
tions, in others, where they are ad- 
mitted, they are often flunked merci- 
lessly. While some Eastern States have 
Continued on Page 6 
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Hundreds of miles of sheltered 


salt-water bays and many fresh- 
water lakes afford safe sailing 
and motor boating. 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION, No. 900-A 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development 
520 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


FREE! 


booklet giving full information on 


Please send me beau- 
tifully illustrated 


vacation areas, including accom- 
modations and rates. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
















Holiday Sedan by Oldsmobile . . . four words with a 
magic story to tell! For here is the first original body style 
since the Holiday Coupé. In line and glamor it’s a hardtop 
—in comfort and convenience, a spacious four-door sedan. 
And just a reminder: all this beauty is backed by the magnificent 
action of the “Rocket’”’ 202 Engine. We hope you 


.. out on the road! 


discover how much that means soon . 





MOTORS VALUE, 





OLDSMOBILE NINETY-EIGHT DELUXE HOLIDAY SEDAN. A GENERAL 
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with a (GRAPHIC: 55 


Exclusive Push-Button Focusing ! 


This summer head for your world of fun with a Graphic 35. Color trans- 
parencies come to life and your black and white prints will be sharp and 


sparkling. 


Exclusive Push-Button Focusing and conveniently positioned shutter 


release lever permit quick and easy photography without fumbling. 
Simply squeeze the push-buttons for accurate focusing of the coupled 
rangefinder. Then, trip the shutter. 


“Red Dot” settings on lens and shutter give box camera simplicity to 


outdoor picture taking. New Spectramatic Flash Settings save time and 


eliminate mental arithmetic .. . 


operation. 


make accurate flash exposures a simple 


Plus: full 50mm., coated, color-corrected f/3.5 lens for corner-to-corner 
sharpness; 8 accurate shutter speeds from 1/300 to 1 second; built-in 
self-timer; Visi-Ready footage scale; synchronization at all speeds for 


all flash lamps and electronic 
flash ; handsome appearance with 
real lurury look. Write Dept. 
H-65, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, 
N. Y., for descriptive folder. 







COMPLETE 4 " 
Greflex Deolers 

WITH FLASH AND g ™ 0 pre hee: 
TOP GRAIN 89 0 | "Yellow Pages’ 


LEATHE™ CASE 


(GRAFLEX 









Patina 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 4 
been very liberal with medical foreign 
graduates, be they native Americans 
or displaced persons who immigrated, 
a foreign medical diploma imposes 
limitations on its holder that a graduate 
of an American medical school will 
never have to contend with. 
MAX HIRSCHFELDER, M.D. 
Centralia, Ill. 


e According to a pamphlet issued by 
The Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association (535 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 10), only 
seven of the forty-eight states do not 
accept foreign medical diplomas. 
Further, ““There is a marked varia- 
tion in the practices of the various 
[state] licensing boards with respect 
to foreign-trained physicians.”’ Any 
student planning to study at a 
foreign medical school should de- 
termine in advance whether a di- 
ploma from that school will be ac- 
ceptable in the state in which he 
later plans to practice.—ED. 


Venus’s Nylons 


One fine day, Venus was laundering a 
pair of nylons when one of them slipped 
from her hands and fell to earth—with 
the resultant picture on pages 106-107 
of April HoLipay. 


CATHARINE HOBAN 
Philadelphia 


ead 









Fishermen’snet drying on Erchi beach. 


French Lesson 


Congratulations on Want to Speak 
French ? (March Ho.ipay). It reviews 
my course in French (over twenty years 
ago!). MARGARET YARDLEY 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


I am delighted over the series of 
Languages of the World started in the 
March Howmpay (Want to Speak 
French ?). 1 am religiously studying 
your article on French. | hope many 
others are taking the same interest in 
this that I am. I got caught in Quebec 
one time and couldn't speak French. I 
decided never again. J. A. CAMPBELL 

Sheldon, Towa 


Cannes 


I am very happy to let you know that 
we have received forty-seven letters from 
various parts of your country, request- 
ing information on Cannes, as a result 
of David Dodge’s Cannes (February 
HoLiDAy). It is a big success both for 
your magazine and also for the author 
who has extensively traveled in Europe 
and is well acquainted with the psy- 
chology of the various peoples on this 
continent. FERNAND H. PONS, Directeur 

Syndicat d’ Initiative de Cannes 
Cannes 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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MONTEGO BAY + KINGSTON 











ONLY NON-STOP 
SERVICE 


Breakfast .. . and superb lunch, 
filet mignon with cocktails and 
liqueurs en route ... in less than 
six hours from New York you're 
in sunny Jamaica! <s 


AVIANCA 


COLOMBIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
“Oldest Airline in the Americas” 


PAN AMERICAN cen: Agts. 


80 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., ST 6-0600 














LONGEST 
SHORELINE 


IN THE 
Wale) 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR PLEASURE 


Pai Dd 


3121 miles of breeze-cooled 
beaches, plus 11,037 fresh 
water lakes, make this Water 
Wonderland your perfect vaca- 
tion choice. Drive Safely! 













MICHIGAN WATER WONDERLAND 

Room 10, Capito! Bidg., Lansing 1, Mich. 
Send me Michigan's free color book- 
let. Also include literature of regional 
tourist association checked 














NAME____ - 

ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE — mane tee 

l Upper Peninsula 3 East Michigan 65 
Development Bureau Tourist Association 

2 West Michigan 4 Southeast Michigan 






Tourist Association 


















by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF ONE 


A-house-hunting we will go: 


a quick, shattering course in human nature 


e We knew, thank Heaven, what 
we wanted: a country house we 
could start living in five minutes 
after unlocking the front door. No 
authentic colonials suitable for re- 
modeling. No white-frame, green- 
shuttered, shingle-roofed, road- 
fronting abominations, genuine 
down to the last splintered, dirt- 
collecting, wavy floor board. Not 
for us. We would buy a stone house 
with twenty-four-inch walls, slate- 
roofed, low in upkeep and set far 
back from the main highway. Let 
birds, not people, dwell in wooden 
houses. Down with charm! 

“Trouble with a stone house,” 
said one of the thirty-seven brokers 
we lived with for twelve months, “‘is 
that they’re always cold and damp.” 

“But,” I objected, “Joe Robinson 
over in Westport tells us they're 
always warm in winter and cool in 
summer.” 

“Oh, Joe—” replied our friend, 
with that tolerant smile reserved by 
brokers for the moral peccadilloes 
of their colleagues. “‘He /ives in a 
stone house, got to protect his own 
investment. Poor Joe.” 

But, being homeless, all we wanted 
was to be like poor Joe, with an in- 
vestment to protect. We kept right 
on trailing slate-roofed stone houses. 
Well, we'd settle for a tile roof, if 
it came to that; no point in being 
difficult. As a matter of fact, we did 
see a jim-dandy house with a beau- 
tiful tile roof. I was ready to buy 
it at once. I would have bought two 
houses a day if I had not been ac- 





“It could really be fixed up 
beautifully. All you need is a little 
imagination and plenty of money.” 


companied by my keeper, who dou- 
bles as my wife. In this case she 
pointed out that while the tiles were 
lovely, they were also breakable and 
could be secured only through a 
firm in Italy that had ceased operat- 
ing shortly before the First World 
War. My wife’s father had been a 
real-estate broker. My advice to 
any house-hunter is to sacrifice 
looks, breeding, character (I didn’t 
have to) but marry on/y the daugh- 
ter of a real-estate broker. 

Don't get me wrong. I love real- 
estate agents. As a rule they are 
helpful, hard-working and honor- 
able. But all of them have a living 
to make. You have to take them as 
they come, which is what a few— 
not many—tried to do to us. 

Of several we nurse fond memo- 
ries. Mr. Haskins, who phoned us 
about the Jones place—‘“lIt’s a 
dream house’’—was, when informed 
that we'd already seen it through 
another agent, not in the least hurt. 
“You couldn’t do better,” he said 
warmly. “It’s a dream house. Too 
bad though about that water in the 
cellar. Hard to get rid of. But ex- 
cept for that—a dream house.”’ He 
was quite right. We had noticed 
some water in the cellar. Not much. 
Just enough, if properly drained off 
and piped, to maintain a small 
swimming pool. The trouble was 
that the dream house already had a 
swimming pool, and my wife hates 


waste. 
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Yardley brings you 


good grooming in a bottle— 


London style 


London is a man’s town, and Yardley 
After Shaving Lotion is a refreshing 
habit of the well-groomed Londoner. 
This distinguished preparation, also 
made in America, softens and braces 
the skin, heals disconcerting nicks 
and counteracts the dryness of hard- 
water shaving. It imparts a fresh and 





momentary fragrance. Splash some 
on tomorrow and start your new day 
the London way. At all fine shops, 
$1.10 and $1.50 plus tax. Shaving 
Bowl, $1.25; After Shower Powder, 
$1.10 plus tax; Shaving Foam, $1. 
Makers and distributors for U. S. A., 
Yardley of London, Inc., New York. 








There was also Mr. Calloway. Mr. 
Calloway really knew the neighbor- 
hood, in time as well as in space. He 
would describe, let us say, the McNulty 
house. Sounded good. We were off to 
the McNulty house, a pleasant twenty- 
mile drive through lovely country. Once 
there, it was hard for us not to notice 
that some months before we'd already 
seen the McNulty house. Only in our 


files it was listed as the Jackson house. 

“Is that what you call it?” Mr. Cal- 
loway would say kindly. “I always call 
it the McNulty house. The McNultys 
had it for years up to about 1921. Then 
they sold it to the Rolfes and the Rolfes 
died out and the estate claimed it and 
then some people named Lawson 
bought it and I suppose they must 
have sold it to these new people you 


call Jackson. But it’s really the Mc- 
Nulty house.” 

We drove back twenty miles, through 
the same lovely country. 

A touching trait of many brokers is 
that they are less interested in selling you 
a house than in making your fortune. 
This is accomplished by the Selling-Off 
process. For us Mr. Holinshed was the 
Sell-Off King. Why, argued Mr. Hol- 





They'll never guess the secret of Lady Baltimore! 


No matter how much vour travel tickets 
labeled 


idy Baltimore 


cost you re “first class” traveler 


when | is by your side! 
It's beautifully 
tailored 


read on, and learn Lady Baltimore's mys- 


matched, handsomely 


luxury luggage—obviously! ( But 
terious secret 


It’s the lightweight luggage so lovely 


youd never guess its stren th Drop it, 
bump it heave it jolt it not a nick on its 
sturdy, molded all-wood frame! Not a 


And 


Lady Baltimore hardware 18 solid clic cast, 


scuff or a stain on its pretty covering! 


tear drop shaped It’s really distinctive 


And 


prec ration please } 


on the inside, ladies (sighs of ap- 


genuine Celanese 


Acetate linings in fashion colors, heavily- 








padded quilted bottoms, plenty ot pack- 
ing room 
Lady 


most expensive-looking 


But here’s the mysterious secret 
Baltimore 


luggage you can own. Every detail says 


is the 


“first class.” Yet the price is amazingly, 
unbelievably low. 


Could you guess, for instance, that the 


matched set above bore price tags like 
these? (Left to right) Lady Baltimore 
Train Case, $12.95. Wardrobe, $21.95. 


91” Weekender, $14.95. 26” Pullman, 
$18.95. In Copper-Tone, Desert Tan, Em- 
erald Green, Sapphire Blue, Dusk Gray and 
Arctic White 


for complete fashion ensembles. At lead- 


Other sizes available, too, 


ing department stores and luggage shops. 
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The honest truth is this: 


‘JUNE 





should we blush and stammer? 


Lady 


: » ! 
is the greatest luggage value in America! 


Why 
Baltimore 


s may vary slightly depending upon geo 


* Price 


graphic location 








FASHION LUGGAGE 


America's Greatest Luggage Value 


inshed, pay high for the four acres we 
thought we wanted when you could 
buy a place with forty acres cheap. 
He would sell off thirty-six acres 
for us, just like that, and work it so 
that we got the house for nothing. 
The offers were in the files. It was 
my wife who observed that these 
offers, when exposed to the open air 
of inquiry, evaporated like perfume. 
She would also notice that across 
the road from the forty-acre place 
lay a splendid domain of perhaps 
650 acres, somebody else’s property 
and apparently not yet overrun 
by would-be buyers. Anyway I 
didn’t want to get our house for 
nothing. It seemed mean. 


People who look for stone houses 
must get used to feeling inferior. It 
was Mr. Lipton who tactfully made 
that clear to us. Mr. Lipton, when 
we murmured “‘stone,”” would turn 
his head away as if from an un- 
pleasant odor. We once spent two 
days in the eighteenth century with 
him. During this time he showed us 
only colonial houses that had been 
properly restored by a_ locally 
famous antiquarian named Horner. 
He would point out a Horner as 
Bernard Berenson might point out a 
Fra Angelico. 

“There’s a real Horner. 
on the road—had to be 
days. No driveway snow-removal 
problem like you have in these pre- 
tentious modern places. Of course 
you can’t stand up in the bedrooms; 
they have real charm. Look at those 
hand-blown old window panes. Look 
at these hand-hewn timbers, all 
hand-pegged, old hardware, wide 
board floors—there’s nothing like a 
Horner.” 

Within two days phrases such as 
“random width floors” and “Hand Lv 
hinges” began to acquire in our 
minds the kind of sanctity usually 
reserved for Mother and the Flag. 
We liked Mr. Lipton and would 
gladly have bought a house through 
him, but he couldn't help making us 
feel that, when it came right down 
to it, we weren't worthy of paneling 
with old wormholes made by old 
worms. We just didn’t measure up 
to a Horner. No background. 

In Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
writers are a dime a dozen anyway 
and carry little prestige. If they are 
also radio and television entertain- 
ers they naturally carry none at all. 
In consequence I often felt guilty in 


Right 
in those 


the presence of real-estate brokers, 
like someone who’s married above 
himself. Mr. Murgatroyd, for ex- 
ample, though always affable and 
courteous, sold houses as a kind of 
amusement. His real life-work was 
acting as a judge at dog-shows. We 

Continued on Page 10 

















You owe it to yourself to know why KENT 
is so clearly different from other filter cig- 
arettes. With your first carton of KENTs— 
1. You will know the veal assurance you 
can only get with KENT’s Micronite Filter. 
2. You will enjoy KENT’s light, mild flavor 
that stays fresh-tasting all day through. 
Here’s the important reason: KENT’s fil- 
tering material is not just cotton, paper or 


Your voice of pleasure says ENJOY KENT 


SMOKE KENT 








cellulose, the material used in all other 
cigarette filters. 

KENT’s material is a scientific discovery 
that is so effective in removing microscopic 
particles that scientists recommend it for 
places where filter protection is vital. 

No wonder KENT with the Micronite 
Filter puts extra protection—and exira 
pleasure—in your filter smoking. 


What a difference a KENT makes... buy a carton and see! 
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MICRONITE FILTER .. . the filter that 
takes out even microscopic particles. 


FP. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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ElCapitan § The Chief 


RENT A CAR 


Continued from Page 8 

often felt that we were selfishly ex- 
ploiting abilities that should by right 
have been expended on the canines 
who in certain parts of the county 
are regarded as higher animals. Mr. 
Murgatroyd took us to very nice 
houses indeed. He was always on 
first-name terms with the owners of 
these mansions, and we felt our 


vulgar purchase of the place would 


in a way disturb this intimate rela- 
tionship. This we did not want to 
do. Anyway, we couldn’t live up to 
Mr. Murgatroyd’s offerings, which 
were generally attached to kennels 
only a wealthy dog could afford. 


Mr. Murgatroyd, quite properly, 
overawed us. Miss Bannister, in a 
different way, was also too much for 
us. Though in a small way a profes- 
sional talker myself, I am a sphinx 
compared with Miss Bannister. We 
spent many pleasant afternoons with 
her, learning a great deal about real 
estate, without ever being able to 
find an opportunity to tell her what 
we were looking for. Her rhetorical 
equipment was extraordinary, even 
godlike, for it created things out 
of a void. Vigorously pulling open 
the door disguising a shallow cavity 
in a bedroom wall, she would ex- 
claim, “‘Endless closets!”’ In a trice, 
before we could poke our heads in- 
side, she would be off into the next 
bedroom, opening and quickly slam- 
ming another door (“Endless clos- 
ets!"’). She moved so efficiently and 
talked so convincingly that at the 
end of the tour I was persuaded that 
I had seen a house simply honey- 
combed with closets. My wife, how- 
ever, who is insensitive to mere lan- 
guage, had made careful note of the 
fact that there was ample closet 
space for a quiet midget couple. 

Miss Bannister was master of a 
lightning logic that quite over- 
whelmed me. For instance, when I 
feebly objected in one case that the 
taxes seemed excessive, she agreed 
energetically, going on to explain 
that precisely there lay our oppor- 
tunity to appeal for a reduction, an 
opportunity that would not exist in 
the case of a moderate assessment. 
There was a time during our Bannis- 
ter period when I was convinced 
that bargains were to be found 
only in highly taxed houses. Miss 
Bannister’s optimism also applied 
to distances from the station. She 
had a fine contempt for merely 
linear measures. Her phrase was 
always, ““You can make it in less 
than ten minutes,” a phrase gener- 
ally uttered as she drove us along 
the left side of the road at a pace 
that made it seem probable that we 
would make either Hell or Heaven 

Continued on Page 150 


THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


Travelers Checks 


What a wonderful bodyguard to have 
along! Whether you’re traveling here at 
home or circumnavigating the globe, 
you'll have constant protection for your 
travel funds when you carry National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. Spendable 
everywhere just like cash, but safer to 
carry, because you get a full refund if 
these checks are lost or stolen. Cost 75¢ 
per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FORTY-THREE MILES OF 
OCEAN-FRONT RESORTS... 

stretch out north and 

south of West Palm Th Alito 
Beach where exciting BEACH 
activities center all 
summer through. Enjoy 
famous ocean bathing, 
fishing, golf. See fabulou 
estates and romantic 
beauty. Fun for all the 
family. Mail coupon 

for low summer rates BEACH 
and free booklet. BOCA RATON 


TROPICAL FLORIDA'S FIRST RESORT 


LANTANA 

HYPOLUXO 
Teka, bded, | 

DELRAY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Dept. H4, 
600 N. Flagler Drive 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Please send booklet, details about motels () 
hotels) apartments C) for people 


Name 


Address____ 


PALM BEACH 
LAKE WORTH 
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10 Reasons Why YOU 


should discover the 


Dominican 
Republic 


1 it’s FUN! You can swim, water- 

ski, dance . . . play golf, tennis 
;.. go fishing, exploring, sightsee- 
ing, shopping . . . enjoy cockfights, 
polo, racing, baseball. There’s no end! 


9 it’s INEXPENSIVE! All prices— 

even rates at such famous luxury 
hotels as the Jaragua, Hamaca and 
Montafia—are surprisingly reason- 
able. 


3 It’s so NEAR! Just a few hours 

by air from Miami or New Or- 
leans—or sail from New York or 
New Orleans on a cruise ship, or 
from Miami on the S.S. Evangeline. 


4 It’s EASY! You need no pass- 
port, and there’s no “‘exchange 
problem’’—U.S. and Dominican 
money are exactly alike in appearance 
and value. 


5 It's so CLEAN! Streets are spot- 

less—and wherever you go, you 
can drink the water with perfect 
peace of mind! 


6 it’s the FRIENDLY Land! It’s a 

self-supporting, debt-free coun- 
try, where you're welcomed as a 
friend and neighbor. 


7 Lovely native CRAFTWORK 

makes cherished remembrances 
and welcome gifts. Skilled craftsmen 
work with tortoise shell, sisal fibre 
and the world’s finest mahogany. 


5 It's the Land of CONTRAST! 
This is where an unspoiled 
tropic wonderland exists alongside 
modern 20th-century civilization ... 
where sky-high mountains and 
sun-drenched beaches are only a 
few miles apart! 


9 it’s the Land of “FIRSTS’’! See 
the New World’s first cathedral 
—first university—first hospital— 
other “‘firsts’’ dating back to 1493! 


] America STARTED here! This 

is “the land that Christopher 
Columbus loved.” Here you'll get a 
sense of history—of America!—no 
other country can give you! 


See your travel agent soon — or write to: 





Dominican Republic Tourist Office 
Dept. Y, P. 0. Box 1393, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more about “The Land of 
Discovery”. Please send information to: 


City 











COMING! 1955 International 
Trade Fair at Ciudad Trujillo! 











Halfway up the St. Gotthard Pass, a Swiss milk- 
chocolate cow drops into camp during packing-up time. 





It's easy to 


Camp Across Kurope 
| P 


You have more fun and freedom, meet more people and spend 


less money— as this American famil y proved 


by Kenneth W. Slifer 


We made up our minds that we 
were going to see Europe a different 
way. Flying, automobiling, racket- 
ing along in bus or train are all very 
well, but we wanted to avoid the 
standard, sight-seer’s Europe; we 
wanted something more intimate, 
something that would bring us closer 
to the real Europe that the Euro- 
peans lived in. 

A short while back, we had made 
a complete camping tour of the 
United States. We liked camping’s 
freedom, adventure, the close ac- 
quaintance with land and people. 
So we decided to find out about 
camping in Europe. 

We read armfuls of travel books 
and alluring literature from various 
national information services. No 
mention of camping. We checked 


the American Automobile Associ- 
ation (which helped us in many 
other ways). No camping data of 
any kind. 

In the end we decided to see for 
ourselves. We discovered that camp- 
ing is far more popular in Europe 
than it is here—that commercial and 
municipal camp sites are plentiful, 
low priced, and sometimes lux- 
urious. Americans obviously don’t 
know how easy it is to camp in 
Europe. We met hundreds of our 
countrymen in museums and cathe- 
drals, but never in camps. We came 
home convinced that many Amer- 
icans—even those who can afford 
more expensive, more conventional 
travel—would find camping abroad 
as rewarding as we did. 

We camped in olive groves and 
sheepfolds, in several friendly farm- 


Continued on Page 14 





Dinner at Imperia: this luxurious, tropical Italian camp site, just 
50 yards from the blue Mediterranean, cost all of a dollar. 
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This summer include San Antonio 
in your trip through the glamorous 
Southwest or Old Mexico. You'll 
find absorbing interest in this his- 
toric city, where the past mingles 
with the present, as you stroll 
through five ancient missions and 
the quaint old homes of La Villita 
-+.dine at a charming riverwalk 
cafe on the banks of the Venetian- 
like river, and thrill to outdoor en- 
tertainment in the unique open-air 
River Theater. 

All this is in the heart of a 
modern metropolis ...a center of 
international commerce and nation- 
al military might Near-by are ex- 
citing ranches, dude and real... 
scenic attractions. 

A stay in San Antonio will de- 
lightfully complete your Southwest 
travel plans. 





Relive a glorious moment in our history 
within the walls of the old Alamo Mission, 
“Shrine of Texas Liberty.” 





Spain's colonial giory is reflected in the 
Governors’ Palace where viceroys once 
ruled a wilderness empire. 





See our military might displayed at 
Randolph, Kelly and Lackland Air Force 
Bases and picturesque Fort Sam Howston. 


Write today 
for FREE picture book 


778 Insurance Bldg 


Son Antonio 5 


Texas 












COMPARE THE TIME! COMPARE THE COST! HERE'S PROOF: 


You save dollars... save 







Low fares, fast schedules and 


superb service make world-proved TWA 






your biggest travel bargain by far! 






Think air travel is out of bounds for your budget? 
Then do a little shopping on the opposite page. Facts 
and figures tell the story. When you take TWA, you 









spend /ess time going, more time where you want to be. 
And, most important, when you total up the true cost 


of your trip, thrifty TWA Sky Tourist flights give you 







greater value for your money. 


TWA is such a clean, comfortable, carefree way, too! 








There’s no changing trains or buses, no hiking to the 
dining car or stopping for lunch-counter meals. And, 


above all, no dreary days of monotonous travel! 






Via TWA, every mile and every minute of your trip 






is fast-going, easy-going. You enjoy the same swift 







Constellations, the same million-mile crews and the 


same specially trained hostesses used on TWA’s 





de luxe flights. And you have your choice of frequent 








departures throughout the day, on-time arrivals at 
your final destination. 


Next time you plan to travel, pick up a pad and 







pencil and figure out the true cost of your trip by rail 
coach, by bus, by TWA Sky Tourist. Then you, too, 


will have definite proof you save dollars, save days via 







TWA, world leader in low-cost air travel. Why go any 






other way? 








DON’T FORGET, 
YOUR TRAVEL TIME IS WORTH MONEY, TOO! 


Ever stop to think how precious your vacation time is— 








especially if you are a professional man, are in business for 
yourself or get paid by the hour. Yes, each hour does have a 


dollar-and-cents value! All the more reason why you should 







make the most of every pleasure hour . . . by making the 


most of world-proved TWA! 
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days via TWA Sky Tourist 


LOS ANGELES— NEW YORK TRAVEL TIME TOTAL TRAVEL EXPENSE You save via TWA Sky Tourist 
no matter where 
















in the world you go 
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DESTINATION 
TWA fare . £99.00 
No extras . 








Los Angeles-Kansas City 5 hrs. $ 68.00 
ON A WORLD-PROVED TOTAL $99.00 Chicago-New York 3 hrs. 33.00 
TWA CONSTELLATION San Francisco-Chicago 7 hrs. 76.00 
Boston-Los Angeles 12 hrs. 106.00 
Kansas City-New York 4 hrs. 52.00 
Pittsburgh-San Francisco 13 hres. 96.00 
Las Vegas-Los Angeles 1 hr. 13.70 


Fore .«. .Ol.5I 01 Phoenix-Chicago 6 hrs. 69.00 

oS er $ P Amarillo-Kansas City 3 hrs. 22.00 

Meals ... 15.00 New York-Columbus 3 hrs. 23.90 

HRS Tips, etc... 7.50 Washington, D.C.-Kansas City 5 hrs. 46.00 
” ——— 7 brs. 73.00 


St. Lovis-Los Angeles 
SITTING UP ALL TOTAL $105.01 Wichita-Philadelphia 8 hrs. 68.55 
THE WAY New York-Pittsburgh 2 hrs. 16.00 


BARGAIN FARES TO EUROPE, TOO! 








New York to: 
Paris, France 14 hes. 310.00 
Fare ... . $56.70 70 Rome, Italy 19 hrs. 360.20 
Meals ... 30.00 $ 9 Frankfurt, Germany 16 hrs. 328.10 
wees 4 Fs ¢ 5.00 London, England 13 hrs. 290.00 
HRS Pillows... 3.00 Madrid, Spain 18 hrs, 320.30 
° - Shannon, Ireland 12 hrs. 261.00 
STRAIGHT THROUGH TOTAL $94.70 Lisbon, Portugal 15 hrs. 296.00 
WITHOUT A STOPOVER, Geneva, Switzerland 17 hes. 328.10 








Times computed to nearest hour. All fores within U.S. plus 10% Federal tox. 


GO NOW...PAY LATER with 
TWA’s “TIME-PAY PLAN“ 

a eva Little short of cash? You can still go now 
Fly the finest... FLY your wei TWA heel agen or TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES ticket office and it’s all arranged. You pay 


& B.A. - SURGE * AONIEA + AGIA only 10% down, the balance in up to 20 



















easy installments. No co-signers, no col- 






lateral, no delays of any kind. Don’t put 





off and dream . . . let yourself go! 
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ONE OF 40 FINE WINES 
from the famous Widmer Cellars 
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Sometime soon... slip into the 
gracious habit of wine with dinner! Lift a sim- 
ple meal to gourmet heights with the pleasant 
“good living” that flows from fine wine. Select 
Widmer’s New York State Rhine Wine . . 
dry, taste-perfect choice of those who appre- 
ciate the vintning skill, the precise, leisurely 
“nature’s way” of famous Widmer’s Wine Cel- 
lars, Inc., Naples, New York. 


Write for our booklet, 
Manners and Wine Cookery” 


$i > WIDMER’S 
New York State WINES 
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A WELCOME RIGHT FROM THE HEART 


elgium 


.--the most talked-about 












ee church 
at St. Severin, 
above the Meuse 





peom--—--- n-ne 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
j 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
! Please send full information about Be lgium 
Name. 
Address 
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country in Europe 


On the map, Belgium is the heart 
of Europe. In another sense, too, 
Belgium is the heart of the Con- 
tinent. It is the land where people 
are warm and friendly — where 
Americans are welcomed with 
open arms. 


Visit Belgium this year. You'll 
always remember it. So much to 
see and do! Cities full of fabu- 
lous art treasures, sparkling sea- 
coast resorts, spas in the beautiful 
Ardennes. Yes, you'll love Belgium. 
Finest food, excellent hotels, fast 
transportation everywhere. 


Overnight flights from New 
York to Brussels in SABENA 
Belgian World Airlines Super 
DC-6’'s. First Class (The Royal 
Sabena) and Tourist Services. 


For information about Belgium, 
contact your Travel Agent, or 


Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 


Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Miami. 





HOLIDAY 


/ 
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Continued from Page 11 
yards, beside the blue Mediter- 
ranean, high in the Alps, along the 
Rhine, in the shadow of Dutch 
dikes, by the beaches of Dunkirk 
and on the edge of the Irish Sea. 

We covered 4700 leisurely miles 
across France, Italy, Switzerland, 
West Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
England, Scotland and Wales. We 
enjoyed four days in Paris, two in 
Nice, two in Florence, two in 
Viersen (Germany), three around 
London, four near Edinburgh, and 
single days in other cities. Of the 
forty-four nights we spent on land, 
we camped out thirty-five. The other 
nine nights included three in a Paris 
hotel, plus rainy nights in a Swiss 
chalet, a German Gasthaus, a Scot- 
tish castle, an English hotel, and a 
couple of private homes. 

We slept from dark to dawn on 
comfortable air mattresses, cooked 
about half our meals on a gasoline 
stove and ate the rest in good hotels 
and restaurants. We made no special 
effort to economize, but we headed 
home with a lot of our travelers’ 
checks unspent. And we were all 
thoroughly rested from the healthy, 
regular routine. 


There were five of us... our 
daughter, Diane, nineteen, a senior 
at Bucknell University, Phi Beta 
Kappa and campus tennis cham- 
pion... her fiancé, Vic Scott, twenty- 
two, also a Bucknell senior and a 
capable, companionable ex-Navy 
photographer . our son, David, 
fifteen, a high-school sophomore 
who already stands over six feet, 
weighs 185 pounds and wears his 
old man’s clothes . . . my wife, 
Caryl, who is always ready for any 
adventure (hardly politic to mention 
her age, but this trip was partly a 
celebration of our silver-wedding 
anniversary) . . . and myself, a bald- 
ing, broken-down advertising man. 

We found it would cost as much 
to rent a car in Europe as to take 
our own along ($400 round trip). 
And no diminutive European model 
would hold five people, all their lug- 
gage and camp equipment. The best 
bet all around seemed to be our 
station wagon. 

Taking out the back seat and half 
the middle seat provided extra stor- 
age space. We invented a demount- 
able upper deck of plywood panels 
so the gals could sleep above the 
luggage. The boys and I were berthed 
in a square umbrella-type tent that 
went up and down quickly. All of 
us had kapok-filled sleeping bags 
besides our air mattresses. 

The open tailgate was our kitchen 
table and held an efficient, little two- 
burner gasoline stove. Our dining 
room was a folding table-and-chairs 
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1 Willard Murfin, Secretary-Manager | 


Wyoming Travel Commission 
Reom 520, State Capitel, Cheyenne, Wyoming | 


Please send FREE literetwre on Wonderful Wyoming! | 
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HAIR-DRY SWIM CAPS 
KEEP YOUR HAIR DRY— 


PROTECT YOUR WAVE,” 
says FLORENCE CHADWICK 


famous Channel Swimmer 
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‘.! WATERTIGHT 
SUCTION BAND 
SEALS HAIR IN! 
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INCURVING <x 4 
V-RIBS KEEP 
OUT WATER! 







Choose them in pretty colors to 
go with your smartest swimsuits. 
Violet-embossed U. S. Howland 
De Luxe caps each come in their 
own plastic “beauty” box with 
comb. Sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 

















combination, only 4” thick, which 
opened out to seat four people. The 
fifth perched on a small camp stool. 

Accessory items included a gaso- 
line lantern, a small icebox, plastic 
dishes, cooking pans, bucket, basin, 
ax, shovel and clothesline. All our 
equipment came out of a mail- 
order catalog, cost less than $300, 
saved us several times that and can 
be used for years to come. 

Two hang-up canvas zipper bags 
held our city suits and party dresses. 
Beyond that, each person was 
limited to one standard-size suitcase. 
Blouses, shirts, shorts, slips, socks, 
and pajamas were nylon or orlon 
for easy washing and fast drying. 

It sounds like a lot of luggage— 
and was. But everything went in 
neatly. We practice-packed until we 
were sure we had the most efficient 
arrangement and then diagrammed 
it. After a few days on the road, it 
was almost automatic. 

The international red tape for the 
car—insurance, foreign tags, drivers’ 
licenses for Vic, Caryl and myself, 
the carnet (our car’s passport which 
had to be stamped on both sides of 
each border), maps, guide books, 
phrase books, and so forth—all 
were combined in one convenient 
packet by the AAA. 

We went by ship because we wanted 
the station wagon with us. At Le 
Havre, while curious customs clerks 
watched, we packed it full of our 
jigsaw-puzzle pile of duffel and 
pointed it toward Paris. Classed as a 
small car back home, it loomed like 
a truck beside the little Renaults, 
Citroens and Simcas that buzzed 
around us. 

Nearing Paris, we began to won- 
der where we’d camp. The prospect 
of pitching a tent in a strange 
metropolis seemed formidable, so 
we swung south of the city toward 
the road we'd eventually take out of 
it. And our unending string of luck 
and courtesy began that very first 
night. At St.-Cyr I’Ecole, we had 
paused wistfully beside a pretty 
wooded glade when a genial French- 
man popped out of the nearest 
house. He welcomed us, provided 
water, and brought his family over 
after supper to meet /es Américains 
and their curious equipment. 

Next morning, at our host’s sug- 
gestion, we parked our car in his 
implement shed and took the train 
into Paris. After four days of shop- 
ping and sight-seeing, we picked up 
our wagon again, wandered through 
Versailles, visited the cathedral at 
Chartres, and swung southeast to- 
ward the Mediterranean. 

Nearing Moulins, we saw a sign: 
Camping, | kilométre, and turned 
off to our first commercial camp site. 


a modest house with a fenced, park- 
like area behind it. Here other motor- 
ists and cyclists were already setting 
up camp. The fee was 25 francs per 
person (about 7c). So, for five people, 
car, tent, water and toilet facilities, the 
overnight cost totaled 35c. 

(That seemed to be the standard 
price in France—and in England, 
where the fee was sixpence per per- 





son. The average cost for all the 
nights we camped was only 42c. A 
couple of “luxury” camps in Italy 
charged a dollar or more and raised 
the average.) 

Near us were a Swiss family, a 
French family, four Australian girls, 
and a boy from New Caledonia. The 
girls came jam-packed in a_ tiny 

Continued on Page 120 











Why Do Dishes The 


Hotpoint 


Gets everything sparkling clean without work 


..» gives you an extra work-free hour every day! 





Hard Way ? 














Hotpoint Outwashes All Other 
Dishwashers... Because Only Hotpoint 
Washes Everything Twice —With Fresh 
Detergent Each Time! 


HEN a Hotpoint Dishwasher takes over 

your dishwashing duties, you don't even 
have to pre-rinse by hand! Hotpoint automati- 
cally pre-rinses a complete dinner service for 
eight, then washes everything ¢wice, with fresh 
detergent each time. Then each piece is thor- 
oughly rinsed twice and dried sparkling-bright 
in pure electric heat. Everything—pots and pans 
included—comes out hygienically clean! 
See all four models at your Hotpoint dealer’s.* 
They're easy to install .. . inex- 
pensive to own and operate. 


*Hotpoint dealers are listed in most 
classified phone directories. 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! 








Down a tree-shaded road, we found 
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Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 


‘JUNE 











Extra convenience! Racks roll 
out separately—hold complete 
dinner service for eight! 


ee 





Extra cleanliness! Hotpoint’s 
dual dispenser releases fresh 
detergent for each washing! 





$2,000,000.00 in Prizes! 
Win a Dream Home FREE! 


ita a 





@ Easy to win! Over 5000 
—-* homes, 50 com- 
ination kitchen - laundries, 
$000 Hotpoint appliances. 
See your Horpoint dealer* 
for entry blank. 














AMERICA’S MOST 
MODERN TRAINS aN 


take you over 


FOUR FAMOUS 
SCENIC ROUTES 


COAST ROUTES 
Los Angeles-San Francisco - Portland 


Only Southern Pacific serves the full sweep of the Pacific Coast. The 
famous California Daylights (Los Angeles-San Francisco) team with 
the exciting Shasta Daylight (San Francisco-Portland) to show you 
1,188 miles of the West’s best scenery. For luxurious overnight Pullman 
service, try the Lark or Cascade. 
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SUNSET ROUTE 
New Orleans - Los Angeles 


Stop over for fine food, fun and shopping in romantic New Orleans. 
Southern Pacific’s beautiful Sunset Limited links the Crescent City, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Los Angeles 
in a delightful day and a half. The train’s New Orleans motif, with 
French Quarter Lounge, Audubon Dining Room, and Southern 
hospitality, make it just like extending your stay. 
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SUNSET ROUTE 
New Orleans - Los Angeles 


Stop over for fine food, fun and shopping in romantic New Orleans. 
Southern Pacific’s beautiful Sunset Limited links the Crescent City, 
Houston, San Antonio, El] Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Los Angeles 
in a delightful day and a half. The train’s New Orleans motif, with 
French Quarter Lounge, Audubon Dining Room, and Southern 
hospitality, make it just like extending your stay. 
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GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 


Chicago-Los Angeles 


The smooth-gliding streamliner Golden State takes you the low- 
altitude way, through the heart of the Southwest resort and ranch 
country —E] Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs. For a full-color 
book, ‘‘Wonderful Ways West,”’ that tells all about our famous 
Scenic Routes and the streamliners that serve them, write C.T: Col- 
lett, Dept. 15, S. P. Co., 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


OVERLAND ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis-San Francisco 


lashing along the route of the Pony Express—the direct, mid- 
yntinent way to San Francisco via Reno—are two distin- 
ished ‘“‘name”’ streamliners: The City of San Francisco (Chicago- 
an Francisco) and San Francisco Overland (St. Louis-San Fran- 
sco). Each is the “fastest thing on wheels”’ to the Golden Gate. 
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“hail 
Notre Dame des Victoires: in the hearts 

of Quebeckers and at the heart of 

Quebec’s French-flavored history since 1688. 


Terrace Café at the Chateau Frontenac: 
summertime dining just off the boardwalk, 
up where the air is an extra appetizer. 


Band night on Dufferin Terrace: music in the 
cool of the evening, at the edge of one 
of the world’s most phenomenal panoramas. 


OUEBEC 


Just over the border is a bargain trip to France: 


four days of Old World atmosphere, 


A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


a Canadian Lourdes, French cookery, bistros and bals—all on $50 


by Winston Brebner 


The first sound you will hear on the first morn- 
ing you wake up in a riverside room of 
Quebec’s fabulous Chateau Frontenac is a 
muffled, distant rumble, like the drumming of 
rain on a wooden roof. It’s an odd, persistent 
sound that will draw you to the window of your 
room and to one of the most exciting pano- 
ramas you will ever see from a hotel window. 

Old Quebec lies below you, the St. Lawrence 
River wide and gray as a gray gull’s wing tips, 
ruffled with slow, visible currents. The city of 
Levis spreads along the opposite shore like an 
enormous patchwork quilt. Two platter-shaped 
ferryboats slide toylike over the gray water, 
passing in midstream. Downriver a passenger 
liner probes the channel carefully, en route to 
Montreal, waiting for the Quebec pilot to come 
aboard. Close below you the huddled rooftops 
of Lower Town hug a thin strip of land between 
the river and the cliffs which rise to Dufferin 
Terrace, the broad, 1800-foot-long boardwalk 
directly beneath your window. And then you 
understand: the odd, drumming sound like the 
patter of rain on a wooden roof is merely the 
brisk tread of early-morning promenaders on 
the boardwalk. 

There are other hotels in Quebec, and good 
ones, too, at rates that range from $2 to $6, 
single, depending upon location and size, but 
let’s assume that you have chosen the Fronte- 
nac. You've stowed away the cash to cover 
your hotel bill (minimum $8 a day for single 
room and bath, $12 for double; $7 and $10 
irom October | to April 30) and have set aside 
some lucre for shopping and souvenirs. This 
leaves you with a single $50 bill to cover all 
other expenses during your four-day stay— 
three motor tours taking in enchanted streets 
and battlements and the rolling countryside of 
New France; eight epicurean meals; and a look 
at the night life, old and new, foreign and 
familiar, of an ancient city in a modern age. 


Your best bet for breakfast is the Frontenac’s 
Terrace Café on the same level as Dufferin Ter- 
race. In your room you will have found a copy 
of The Quebecker, a publication produced by 
the hotel for its guests. Take The Quebecker 


along and browse through it while you eat. 
Your breakfast costs $1. (All prices quoted in 
this tour will be in Canadian dollars, and food 
and entertainment prices will include tip and 
5% tax.) 

Drift to the railing of Dufferin Terrace now. 
Given time to absorb the panorama, it will 
occur to you that the view of Quebec from the 
river must be almost as spectacular as the view 
of the river from Dufferin Terrace. 

At the east end of the boardwalk is a struc- 
ture labeled ascenseur (elevator). Wait until the 
ferry below you has berthed, then take the 
ascenseur (10c) to Lower Town. Two minutes 
and 20c for a round-trip ticket will find you 
aboard the Levis ferry. 

Seen from the St. Lawrence River, the 
Chateau Frontenac dominates Quebec. The 
sprawling buildings of Lower Town seem a 
mere foundation for the cliffs and ramparts 
which support the massive Chateau. Legend 
has it that a waggish French explorer, seeing 
these towering cliffs at the junction of the St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, exclaimed, 
“Quel bec!” or, ““What a nose!” It is more 
likely, though, that the name derives from the 
Algonquin Indian ‘“‘Kebec,”’ which designates 
the narrows just above the city where the 
enormous Quebec Bridge now spans the St. 
Lawrence. 

When you step ashore again, after your 
ferry ride, you will be walking in the footsteps 
of Samuel de Champlain, the founder of 
Quebec, who disembarked with a party of 
colonists in 1608 at almost this same spot. Bear 
right along the water front, turning left on 
Sous le Fort to Place Royal and the diminutive 
church of Notre Dame des Victoires, one of 
Quebec’s oldest and most renowned land- 
marks. You stand now within a stone’s throw 
of the spot where Champlain and his men built 
his Habitation, the stockaded fort which served 
as a headquarters for the tiny colony until 
1629, when it was captured by the English ad- 
miral, Sir David Kirke, and Champlain was 
carried away a prisoner. Go into the church. 
The main altar of Notre Dame des Victoires 
is an extraordinary replica of an old castle, 
complete to the smallest windows and turrets. 

Continue along Notre Dame and Sault au 
Matelot. On the left-hand side of the street, 
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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 


ROUND 
Po WORLD 


on the World’s Newest Luxury Cruise 
Liner, the completely air-conditioned 


KUNGSHOLM 





LEAVING NEW YORK JANUARY 7 
97 GLAMOROUS DAYS 
21 ROMANTIC PORTS 


There’s a world to see... anda 
world of sheer enjoyment as you see 
it, for M. S. KUNGSHOLM is just right 
for such a globe-girdling adventure — 
22,000 gross register tons, 600 feet 
long, completely air-conditioned for 
tropical travel comfort, even to indi- 
vidual control of both temperature and 
gir circulation. You'll have a luxurious 
outside cabin with private bath or 
shower. Broad decks, lovely lounges, 
gay dining salons, seascape veran- 
dahs, swimming pools, every facility 
for modern, delightful cruising, plus 
Swedish American Line’s superb cuisine 
and service — all will help you realize 
the ultimate promise of your “Cruise of 
a Lifetime”. RATES START AT $2,900. 


YOUR ITINERARY 


Funchal, Madeira . . . Gibraltar... 
Villefranche on the French “Blue 


Coast”... Naples... Timeless Egypt's 
Port Said, Suez Canal, Suez... Aden, 
Arabia . . . Bombay . . . Colombo, 
Ceylon... Singapore... Bangkok... 
Bali .. . Manila... Hong Kong... 
Kobe and Yokohama, Japan... 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii . . . Los 
Angeles ... Acapulco... The Panama 


Canal. Pleasant memories, every one, 
of your voyage around the world 
on the magnificent cruise vessel 
KUNGSHOLM. 


A splendid group of shore excursions 
arranged by American Express. 


For full-color brochure describing KUNGSHOLM’s 1956 
World Cruise, write to Swedish American Line, Dept. J 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE OR 


THE WHITE os —— FLEET 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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look for an open doorway and a 
dark, cavernlike passage which 
cuts through the massive stone 
foundations. It is rather forbid- 
ding, but take the plunge and you 
will emerge on one of the most 
charming streets in the world. 

Standing in the middle of Sous 
le Cap, as you are now, you can 
raise your arms and touch the 
buildings on both sides of the 
street if you are a six-footer. Two 
ranks of tottering stone houses 
face each other across a cobbled 
lane, leering amiably, with gaping 
doorways and cockeyed win- 
dows. Crushed against the bot- 
tom of the cliffs, Sous le Cap was 
once a fashionable address for 
rich merchants; today, the tot- 
tering houses shelter hard-work- 
ing French wage earners. A troop 
of barefoot waifs is likely to fol- 
low you from one end of Sous le 
Cap to the other, singing breath- 
less little French folk songs and 
pleading for pennies. With a little 
patience and kindness you can 
hear a supersonic version of 
Alouette delivered breathlessly in 
one minute flat. 

Now follow Sault au Matelot 
back to Notre Dame, past the 
church, to Sous le Fort. Uphill is 
the lower station of the ascenseur. 
A plaque by thedoor of this dimin- 
utive building identifies it as the 
home of Louis Jolliet, the 17th 
Century explorer who, with Pére 
Marquette, discovered the Mis- 
SISSIPpi. 

The wide flight of steps to 
your right brings you to Céte 
de la Montagne, the only con- 
venient way between the water 
front and Upper Town. At the 
top of Breakneck Steps, as they 
are called, and across the street 
is a small, sloping terrace where 
many of Quebec’s earliest settlers 
are buried, including Abraham 
Martin after whom the renowned 
Plains of Abraham are named. 

By the time you reach the top 
of Céte de la Montagne, the tree- 
shaded benches of Montmorency 
Park will look especially inviting. 
Sit down or drape yourself over 
the stone wall of the ramparts 
next to one of the enormous black 
cannon and enjoy the view. You 
can see the business area of Lower 
Town from here, the busy Louise 
Basin and the green expanse of 
the Ile d’Orléans. 

With your back to the wall you 
can look across the park at the 
high walls of the Quebec Semi- 
nary and Laval University. Fol- 
low the walls in either direction 
and come Rue 
l’Université. If museums appeal 
to you, you will want to look over 


you'll to de 


the University’s fine collection of 
paintings (25c). 

By now you should be ready 
for lunch. Le Vendéme, an au- 
thentic French bourgeois restau- 
rant complete with checkered 
tablecloths is nearby, a short way 
down Rue de la Montagne. Soup, 
salad, grenadin de veau, dessert, 
coffee and wine will cost you an 
incredible $1.60. 

After lunch wander back to the 
Frontenac to freshen up. Stop at 
the Gray Lines desk in the lobby 
and pick up a ticket for the 3 p.m. 
tour of the city ($1.50). Then take 
an interim stroll around the 
Place d’Armes, the marvelously 
quaint square next to the Fronte- 
nac. This is the most 
charming and historical parts of 
old Quebec. At the east end of 
Dufferin Terrace, adjoining the 
Place d’Armes, is the enormous 
statue of Champlain. Beneath the 
boardwalk at his lie the 
ruined foundations of the old 
Fort St. Louis, built by Cham- 
plain when he was governor of 
New France. 

On the opposite side of the 
Place d’Armes stands the Angli- 
can church, the first Church of 
England cathedral to be built out- 
side the British It was 
erected at the expense of George 
Ill, a monarch whom both 
Canadians and Americans have 
good reason to remember. Its 
presence in the Place d’Armes is a 
reminder that Canada has been a 
member of the British family of 
nations for a long, long time. 

Quebec had been a prosperous 
French colony for a century and a 
half when the Seven Years’ War 
commenced between France and 
England. In June of 1759, Gen. 
James Wolfe and a massive Eng- 
lish fleet sailed up the St. Law- 
rence and laid siege to the city. In 
September, Wolfe engaged the 
French commander, Montcalm, 
on the Plains of Abraham, a roll- 
ing grassy plateau just outside 
Quebec. Stroll around to the 
other side of the Frontenac via 
the boardwalk and take a look at 
the Governor’s Garden, an idyllic 
little park where an obelisk bear- 
ing a Latin inscription tells the 
rest of the story: “Their courage 
gave them a common death, 
history a common renown, pos- 
terity a common monument.” 
Both mortally wounded in the 
Battle of the Plains, neither 
Montcalm nor Wolfe lived to see 
the capitulation of Quebec. 

Your Gray Lines tour of the 


one of 


feet 


Isles. 


city, which leaves from the Fron- 


tenac, covers fifteen miles and just 
9) 
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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 


THE WORLD 


on the World's Newest Luxury Cruise 
Liner, the completely air-conditioned 


KUNGSHOLM 





LEAVING NEW YORK JANUARY 7 


97 GLAMO 


ROUS DAYS 


21 ROMANTIC PORTS 


There’s a world to see... anda 
world of sheer enjoyment as you see 
it, for M. S. KUNGSHOLM is just right 
for such a globe-girdling adventure — 
22,000 gross register tons, 600 feet 
long, completely air-conditioned for 
tropical travel comfort, even to indi- 
vidual control of both temperature and 
air circulation. You'll have a luxurious 
outside cabin with private bath or 
shower. Broad decks, lovely lounges, 
gay dining salons, seascape veran- 
dahs, swimming pools, every facility 
for modern, delightful cruising, plus 
Swedish American Line’s superb cuisine 
and service — all will help you realize 
the ultimate promise of your “Cruise of 
a Lifetime”. RATES START AT $2,900. 


YOUR ITINERARY 


Funchal, Madeira . . . Gibraltar... 
Villefranche on the French ‘Blue 
. Timeless Egypt's 


Coast”... Naples. 


Port Said, Suez Canal, Suez... Aden, 
Arabia . . . Bombay . . . Colombo, 
Ceylon ... Singapore... Bangkok... 


Bali... Manila.. 
Kobe and Yokohama, Japan... 
Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii . . . Los 


. Hong Kong... 


Angeles... Acapulco... The Panama 
Canal. Pleasant memories, every one, 
of your voyage around the world 
on the magnificent cruise vessel 


KUNGSHOLM. 


A splendid group of shore excursions 
arranged by American Express. 


For full-color brochure describing KUNGSHOLM’s 1956 
World Cruise, write to Swedish American Line, Dept. J 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE OR 
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THE WHITE ws nineteen FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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look for an open doorway and a 
dark, cavernlike passage which 
cuts through the massive stone 
foundations. It is rather forbid- 
ding, but take the plunge and you 
will emerge on one of the most 
charming streets in the world. 

Standing in the middle of Sous 
le Cap, as you are now, you can 
raise your arms and touch the 
buildings on both sides of the 
street if you are a six-footer. Two 
ranks of tottering stone houses 
face each other across a cobbled 
lane, leering amiably, with gaping 
doorways and cockeyed win- 
dows. Crushed against the bot- 
tom of the cliffs, Sous le Cap was 
once a fashionable address for 
rich merchants; today, the tot- 
tering houses shelter hard-work- 
ing French wage earners. A troop 
of barefoot waifs is likely to fol- 
low you from one end of Sous le 
Cap to the other, singing breath- 
less little French folk songs and 
pleading for pennies. With a little 
patience and kindness you can 
hear a supersonic version of 
Alouette delivered breathlessly in 
one minute flat. 

Now follow Sault au Matelot 
back to Notre Dame, past the 
church, to Sous le Fort. Uphill is 
the lower station of the ascenseur. 
A plaque by thedoor of this dimin- 
utive building identifies it as the 
home of Louis Jolliet, the 17th 
Century explorer who, with Pére 
Marquette, discovered the Mis- 
SiSSippi. 

The wide flight of steps to 
your right brings you to Céte 
de la Montagne, the only con- 
venient way between the water 
front and Upper Town. At the 
top of Breakneck Steps, as they 
are called, and across the street 
is a small, sloping terrace where 
many of Quebec’s earliest settlers 
are buried, including Abraham 
Martin after whom the renowned 
Plains of Abraham are named. 

By the time you reach the top 
of Céte de la Montagne, the tree- 
shaded benches of Montmorency 
Park will look especially inviting. 
Sit down or drape yourself over 
the stone wall of the ramparts 
next to one of the enormous black 
cannon and enjoy the view. You 
can see the business area of Lower 
Town from here, the busy Louise 


Basin and the green expanse of 


the Ile d’Orléans. 

With your back to the wall you 
can look across the park at the 
high walls of the Quebec Semi- 
nary and Laval University. Fol- 
low the walls in either direction 
and you'll come to Rue de 
l'Université. If museums appeal 
to you, you will want to look over 





the University’s fine collection of 
paintings (25c). 

By now you should be ready 
for lunch. Le Vendéme, an au- 
thentic French bourgeois restau- 
rant complete with checkered 
tablecloths is nearby, a short way 
down Rue de la Montagne. Soup, 
salad, grenadin de veau, dessert, 
coffee and wine will cost you an 
incredible $1.60. 

After lunch wander back to the 
Frontenac to freshen up. Stop at 
the Gray Lines desk in the lobby 
and pick up a ticket for the 3 p.m. 
tour of the city ($1.50). Then take 
an interim stroll around the 
Place d’Armes, the marvelously 
quaint square next to the Fronte- 
nac. This is one of the most 
charming and historical parts of 
old Quebec. At the east end of 
Dufferin Terrace, adjoining the 
Place d’Armes, is the enormous 
statue of Champlain. Beneath the 
boardwalk at his feet lie the 
ruined foundations of the old 
Fort St. Louis, built by Cham- 
plain when he was governor of 
New France. 

On the opposite side of the 
Place d’Armes stands the Angli- 
can church, the first Church of 
England cathedral to be built out- 
side the British Isles. It was 
erected at the expense of George 
Ill, a monarch whom both 
Canadians and Americans have 
good reason to remember. Its 
presence in the Place d’Armes is a 
reminder that Canada has been a 
member of the British family of 
nations for a long, long time. 

Quebec had been a prosperous 
French colony for a century and a 
half when the Seven Years’ War 
commenced between France and 
England. In June of 1759, Gen. 
James Wolfe and a massive Eng- 
lish fleet sailed up the St. Law- 
rence and laid siege to the city. In 
September, Wolfe engaged the 
French commander, Montcalm, 
on the Plains of Abraham, a roll- 
ing grassy plateau just outside 
Quebec. Stroll around to the 
other side of the Frontenac via 
the boardwalk and take a look at 
the Governor’s Garden, an idyllic 
little park where an obelisk bear- 
ing a Latin inscription tells the 
rest of the story: “Their courage 
gave them a common death, 
history a common renown, pos- 
terity a common monument.” 
Both mortally wounded in the 
Battle of the Plains, neither 
Montcalm nor Wolfe lived to see 
the capitulation of Quebec. 

Your Gray Lines tour of the 
city, which leaves from the Fron- 
tenac, covers fifteen miles and just 


Continued on Page 22 
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sun and fun for everyone’ 


in Wonderful | 
WISCONSIN 








Want to rest? There’s no more peaceful land than Wisconsin. 
Want to play? Over 8,000 blue lakes await you— | 
no better fishing anywhere. Truly, there's a little 
of all the world here. For fun for the whole 
family, why not, this year, vacation 


in wonderful Wisconsin? j 
fs 










ye —delicious dairyland foods too! 
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‘ Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites 
you to write for Wonderful Wis- 
y consin’s vacation kit. It's free! 





' 
t WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 


WISCOnsia Room 85, State Office Building 






Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete Wisconsin vacation kit including new 
book in color, maps, fishing regulations, and sources of add. 


itional regional information. 





' Name 

' 

' 

' Address 

4 

' 

+ 

' City Zone State 

' 
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Continued from Page 20 
about every point of interest in both 
Upper and Lower Towns. It will give 
you a chance to note places which 
you can later explore at leisure, such 
as the Hotel Dieu, one of the oldest 
hospitals in the new world, and the 
Dow Brewery whose almost three- 
hundred-year-old vaults are still in 
use. The hour-and-a-half tour takes 
you through the Lower Town shop- 
ping section and back up the steep 
streets to the Plains of Abraham 
with brief stops at Earl Grey Ter- 
race, overlooking the cove where 
Wolfe and his men landed, and at 
the Citadel, the massive masonry 
heart of Quebec’s fortifications. 

When you return to the Frontenac 
you'll be ready for refreshment. The 
Frontenac cocktail lounge, just off 
the main lobby, is the coziest place 
in town to relax over a Martini (80c). 
Pick up a copy of the Chronicle- 
Telegraph (Sc) in the lobby and 
browse through the entertainment 
section to see what appeals to you 
for the evening. Quebec night life 
may seem provincial to a cosmo- 
politan visitor, but, actually, there 
is a good deal to see and do. 

The Porte St. Jean is a good bet 
for your first evening in Quebec. At 
99 Rue St. Jean, it is a pleasant ten- 
minute walk from the Frontenac. 


Arrive about 8:30 (the shop win- 
dows along Rue de la Fabrique will 
keep you from hurrying) so that you 
can enjoy an epicurean French meal 
before the first show at 9:30. Con- 
sommé, duckling in orange sauce, 
dessert and coffee, plus an after- 
dinner cordial and a first-rate floor 
show (which has featured such en- 
tertainers as Ilona Massey and Car- 
los Ramirez) will cost $4.75. 

With a cab back to the Frontenac 
(50c), your day’s expenses will total 
$10.75. 











After breakfast ($1) on your sec- 
ond day in Quebec, spend the morn- 
ing browsing around the colorful 
streets of Upper Town. When you 
leave the front gate of the Fronte- 
nac, turn left and walk up St. Louis. 
At No. 25 is Kent House, one of 
the oldest dwellings in Quebec. Al- 
though the upper stories have been 
renovated, the first floor is much as 
it was when the capitulation of 
Quebec was signed here almost two 
hundred years ago. 

Diagonally across the street is an- 
other old dwelling, a tiny, high- 
gabled house dating from the 17th 
Century and known as the Mont- 
calm House. Turn down du Parloir, 
the next narrow street to your right. 
At Donnacona is the entrance to the 
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Ursaline Convent, founded in 1639, 
the oldest school for girls in Amer- 
ica. You can see Montcalm’s skull 
in the Ursaline Chapel, a few steps 
further along, if the macabre in- 
terests you. 

Find your way back via des 
Jardins, de la Fabrique and Couil- 
lard streets, through the Latin Quar- 
ter with its narrow, steep streets and 
ancient, tottering houses, to the 
Place d’Armes. In its northeast cor- 
ner you will see the Musée Histo- 
rique, a famous wax museum. Pay 
your 50c and take in the marvelously 
lifelike historical scenes and figures. 
If you look closely at the old gen- 
tleman apparently catching forty 
winks on a bench in a dark corner, 
you will notice a smear on his wrist 
where thousands have touched him, 
just as you will, to see if he is real. 

Your Gray Lines tour to Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré ($3) leaves at 1:30 
and you haven't had lunch yet. So 
just walk around the corner to the 
Café de la Paix on des Jardins, where 
the food is excellent, the atmosphere 
informal and the prices reasonable. 
. Soup, baked short ribs, dessert and 
coffee will nick you for a mere $1.35. 

Whatever your religious convic- 
tions, you are bound to enjoy the 
tour to Ste. Anne de Beaupré, prob- 
ably the most famous Catholic 


shrine in the New World. A 45-mile 
round trip, the Gray Lines bus tour, 
which you pick up at the Frontenac, 
takes you through historical French 
villages strung like antique beads 
along the old road from Quebec. 
Beyond the rolling fields winds the 
ubiquitous St. Lawrence, never com- 
pletely out of sight or feeling. As 
you approach Ste. Anne, the simple 
whitewashed Norman farmhouses 
begin to share the landscape with 
garishly modern motels and over- 
night cabins. 

Your driver, in a charming French 
accent, will brief you on the history 
of Ste. Anne before you arrive, tell- 
ing you the marvelous story of the 
tempest-beleaguered 17th Century 
sailors who vowed that if they sur- 
vived the storm they would build a 
shrine to Saint Anne. During the 
hour-long stopover you will want to 
visit the magnificent new cathedral 
and the amazing Cyclorama of Je- 
rusalem, a circular painting 360 feet 
in circumference which is viewed 
from a center platform in a light and 
setting which lend it an extraordi- 
nary air of reality. A small souvenir 
(50c) purchased in the Cyclorama 
gift shop includes admission. 

The trip back to Quebec along 
the shore of the St. Lawrence 

Continued on Page 25 





Big, colorful, 68 
page “BLUE BOOK” 
tells the exciting 

vacation story of the © 
endless variety of 
things to do, sights 

to see and places to 

go in “America’s 
Premier Health 
and Pleasure Resort” 


Send for Your Copy “Joday! 
Write “HOLIDAY HEADQUARTERS’ 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. ©” 
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UNION PACIFIC 


A; a special treat for June travelers, we offer 
these thick, tender, charcoal broiled lamb 
chops, given that just right touch by our 
competent chef. You can enjoy them on a// 
Union Pacific diners or take your choice of 
other freshly prepared, enticing entrees in- 
cluding delicious salads for calorie-conscious 
passengers, 

In addition to the Domeliners listed at 
right, there are the famous Streamliners 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO,"’ between Chicago- 
San Francisco... ‘CITY OF DENVER,”’ between 
Chicago-Denver... “City oF St. Louis,” 
between St. Louis-Kansas City-Denver and 
California. 

e . . ° 
You are entitled to check 150 pounds of 
baggage free on each adult ticket, not in- 
cluding personal hand luggage. Another 
thing to remember: At destination you can 
obtain a car for sightseeing from Hertz 
Rent A Car service. 


NEW 


Hii Lome 


DINERS 


on the LDomebnis 


"CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
between Chicago-los Angeles 


"CITY OF PORTLAND” 
between Chicago-Portland. 
Connecting service to and from 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

A third Domeliner, ‘The CHAL- 
LENGER"— between Chicago and 
Los Angeles—carries an Astra Dome 
Coach and Observation Lounge Car. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBR. 
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and perest oe | 3. Spring and Fall in Georgia mountains. 
—two complete school plants, each 


Post Graduate 


mt association with selected teachers At Bs and eat with 
NTEE 


D. Reasonable 


a , ; dc ng C. aeons for all. Separate Junior School, 
rad: or illustrat ee 
HOS ENEWAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 70S-H, Gainesville, Georgia 





EDUCATIONAL 


Individualized Pian — 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
Son and general education. 


ts discover causes of di 
oy and we (1) devise individral ‘al- 


ized program to overcome difficul- 

ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; h 

effectively the art of abd | and the science of 

study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY ercscsnesine, w. 





TROUBLE SHOOTERS | (: 










INSTITUTE “ssc” 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 

conditions all year. Winter months at 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 

in America R oO For fully illustrated 

catalog, and “ Why Florida” folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 


Box Lyndon, Ky. 


Mercersburg Academy 

rode go outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
o 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes 

Beautiful campus. Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all. 

Established 1836. Write for catalog. 














Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 





School and Junior College, 
in Reading and Speech Clinics 
two gymnasiums and hospital 
vision ROTC. Catalogue. 


fully accredited; ages 12-20 
All varsity 
Motorized 


ALLEY FORGE miitary acapemy 


“At the Nation’s Shrine” 


a commission in the Armed Services. Small classes, 





Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading colleges 
and universities and at the same time be trained for 
highest academic standards. Preparatory 
Personalized guidance and instruction 
32 modern fireproof buildings, including 
Cavalry, Infantry, Band, Senior Di- 


Box T, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


sports 
Artillery. 








MILITARY 


ACADEMY 





8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer schowl 

R.O.T Highest government rating Accredited 

Prepares for all colleges and the national academic 
Separate Junior School, firet thru seventh grade limited to 100 
boarding cadets. Post-graduate course, Reading Clinic, completely 
equipped with electronic apparatus, under supervision of a read 
ng expert. All major sports. Instruction in flying at extra cost 
Indoor pool. Cadete live in emall groupe with teacher Moderate 
rates Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 











oS 


Superior 
College 
Preparation 






Accredited. From 1st Grade to College entrance 


Personal guidance. Small classes. Proper study 


habits stressed. Remedial reading. Shops. Pe 
riodic aptitude test Homelike dormitory 
Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. N.Y 


trips 20 miles. Moderate rate. Request booklet 


— 
dvm Carteret School, Box F-6, West Orange, N. J. 








ASTLE HEIGHTS” 


MILITARY Highest Standards 
Accredited. Preparation for College and Gov't. Acad- 


emies. Junior School in separate plant. Boys taught to study 


and inspired to excel. Remedial reading. ROTC. 17 modern 
bidgs. Every boy in athletics every day. Outdoor sports year 
round, Non-profit. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer 


School and Camp. For “22 Points” and catalog, address 


Col. H. M. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


St. John's 
bility, motivate 
ademic 
mall 
credited 
highest 





System gives 
study, ensure 
Exceptional 
Grades 12 
Reading ¢ linic Senior 
rating. Fireproof dorms 
4 tal, chapel. All qpetes including 
Summer camp. Est. 1884. Catalog 


» “A Dir. of Admissions, Box 765, Delafield, Wisconsin 


boys responsi 
rapid ac 
teaching, 
‘ully ac 
ROTS 
; hospi 
crew 
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FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory —Naval Training 
I'wo separate schools: Toms River, N.J., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepara 
tion for all colleges, government acade 















mies Separate Junior Schools 
Testing, guidance for college, ca 
reer. Sports, boats, bands. Summer 


camp, school. Specify catalog 
Kamiral Farragut Academy 
Toms River, N. J. 


EMPER 








Leading Military School for 111 Years 
Accredited: Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 
Grades 8-12 Junior College 
Modern Buildings. ALL Sports 
Write to Director of Admissions 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
1165 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
Our representative will call with 





No obligation 


complete details 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study has increased honor 
roll 50% in Upper School, grades 8-12. Develops concen- 
tration. Fully accredited. ROTC, highest rating. 16 mod- 
ern buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, pool. Splendid 
environment, excellent health record. Junior School (grades 
1—7) has separate buildings, gym. Housemothers. 58th year 
For ONE SUBJECT PLAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box16, Fork Union, Virginia 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
yan _ ees write Supt. 
Rt unton, BY 
Basic COURSE R .0.T.C. 
U.S. ARMY TNSTRUCTORS. 


Augusta Military Academy 


* The Friendly School."’ Organized as Augusta Academy in 
1742. Prepares for Colleges and Universities and the Gov- 
ernment Academies. Accredited. All sports, lacrosse, fenc 

ing, large pool, gym. 1400 acres. Boys 8 to 20. Rate $1250. 


Catalog Col. Chas. S. Roller, Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Peddie 








Founded 1860 











College preparatory. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking required 
All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School—separate dorm 
240 acres. Summer session, 91st yr. Catalog on request 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 6-E, Hightstown, N.J. 
Delbarton School 


Select country day and boarding school for boys, grades 
7-12. College preparation only. Excellent record of grad 
uates. Active sports program. Small classes. Friendly at- 
mosphere. 400 acre campus. Easily to N.Y.C 


Catalog. Rev. Stephen L. Findlay, OSB, Morristown, N. J. 
New Mexico Military Institute 


Accredited 4-year College, A.B., B.S.; Senior High School. 
Balanced program of ac ade mic, military . physical training; 
year-round outdoor sports; dry climate—3700 ft. alt 
Armor ROTC. Distinguished Military School, Catalog 
Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 


one 
Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
moral stamina. 8th grade. Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership training. All Sports. Senior Basic 
ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 
facilities. Catalog 61 Pershing Court, Culver, Indiana 





accessible 











ens 
Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 865 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Roosevelt Military Academy 


* Builders of Men."" An outstanding educational institution 





Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; small 
classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 
band; riding. Moderate rate. Grades 3—12. Catalog 


Colonel! Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 





BOLLES ¢ & 





OF FLORIDA 
+ Fully accredited Dis tinguishe ~d 
academic record. Grades 7-1 Con 
%& ference-type classrooms. Varsity and 
intramural sports for all Year 
round golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor 
pool. Military or naval training 
*#® Summer school. /lustrated catalog 


Registrar, Box os 


* Jacksonville lorida 


THOMAS 


SL td ie), | 


Why not the best in education for your son? College 
eroperation Grades 9 Faculty entirely Harvard, 
ale, Cambridge. Every graduate has entered col 
lege. New gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages, 
concerts, theatre. Not military. Excellent food 


Robin D. McCoy, Route 6, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 











ene 
Western Military Academy 
Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St. Louis 


Write Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-6, Alton, Ill. 
Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90°; enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop 
Sports; teams for all. 82nd year. ¢ “atalog 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1265, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 








Ransom School 


Sound College preparation for Boys. Resident and day 
students. Grades 5-12. Sports program including sailing 
Established 1903. Catalogue upon request 


D. P. G. Cameron, Headmaster, 
Box A, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here 
: yr. High School; separate 2-yr. Coliege. Accred. Sr. ROTC 

AA flying ve odern b ldgs., country club. Sports forall; pool 
Summer sch also younger boys’ camp. /6th yr. Catalog 


Col. J. M. Sellers, 1765 Washington Place, Sanbenten Mo. 


Judson School in Arizona 

A ranch school for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Small classes. Accredited to all colleges. Riding, 
Polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 27th yr. For catalog write 


H. H. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottsdale, Arizona 





Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli 
ious, military program, Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
OTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Missouri Military Acad. and Separate 


66th yr Gr ides 4-12. Fully accredited 
Jr. Schoo Senior ROT Friendly and inspiring teach 
ers. Small! classes. Complete abies All sports. Riding. 
$0 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1265 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chicago, 55 
to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs 


76 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





COED SCHOOLS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col- 
~ Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Dana Hall Junior School for Girls 


Boarding & day students; enrollment 80. Grades 7, 8 & 9. ‘ 
Highest standards. Complete academic & cultural program. 
Informal, friendly atmosphere. Beautiful country campus 
hr. from Boston. Riding, all sports. (Jr. Dept. of Dana Hall) 


Mrs. Werner Hegemann, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 






















Lesley College 

A nationally accredited senior —y for women. Teacher 
Education. 4-year de; ree course ( S. in Ed.) Nursery 
school through grade VI. Seven dorms. Graduate School. 
Catalogs. 46th yr. Summer Session. Dir, of Adm., Margery H. 
Bouma, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Walnut Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastic 
training. College preparatory, general academic courses. 
Art, music. Country life on 45-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog. 


Sister Superior, $t. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 
ere. gg high school. Resident students Grade III- 
XII Nide activity program. New spacious classroom 
building 


Edith M. Sutherland, 


Kent Place School 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y.C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art sports and activities. Exceptional riding 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 


St. John Baptist School 

An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from New York. Established 1880. Accredited col- 
lege preparation and general courses with music and art 
Modern fireproof bldg. Swimming, riding, tennis 


Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 


Linden Hall 


Junior College and School for Girls. Cultural and Voca- 
tional. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine 
and Commercial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and Gen 
eral Courses. All sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. Moderate 


tuition. Address: Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 86, Lititz, Pa. 
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565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Bartram in Florida 

College preparation of highest 
ited. Graduates in leading colleges. Extra-curricular mu 
sic, art, drama, tennis, pool and ocean swimming. Trips 
Dances. Outings. Boarding dept. grades 6-12. Booklet 


Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Florida 






standards. Fully accred- 































Ferry Hall 

Outstanding boarding school for girls, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful experience preparing for best colleges 
& universities since 1869. Art & Music. Small classes. Fully 
accredited. Modern dormitories. Pool, all sports. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Margaret Hall School 


primary through high school 
Accredited college preparatory. Modern building, swim- 
ming pool, sports. Riding. Campus of six acres, hockey field 
and tennis court. For catalog and “Ave Crux,” address: 


Sister Rachel, Prin., O. S. H., Box H, Versailles, Ky. 
National Cathedral School 


advantages of a country school in the Nation's Cap- 

College preparatory, general courses Boarding, 
grades 8-12; Day, grades 4—12. Sports and varied activi 
ties. 55th year. Catalogue. 


Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, D.C. 





Episcopal school for girls, 








Samuel Ready School 

Girls 9-18. Accredited preparation for College. Secretarial 
training, dramatics, music, art, dancing. Family life em- 
phasized Jaily chapel. Sports. Share-the-work program. 
20-acre campus in residential district. Est. 1887. Catalog 


Evangeline Lewis, 5112 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. 





Brownmoor School 

Boarding school for girls, grades 1-12. College Preparatory 

and general courses. Accredited. Music. Arts. Drama 

Outdoor sports throughout the year. Eastern and western 

riding. Swimming pool. Tennis. Marjorie Whitcomb Sallie, 
Headmistress, Dept. H, Phoenix, Arizona 


Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley 





An Episcopal girls’ school 





with notable college entrance record. Also general course 
Grades 9-12. Strong Music and Art. Charming atmosphere 
All sports. Modern gymnasium, indoor pool. Catalog 

Mrs. W. T. Hodges, He dmistress, Box H, $ . Virginia 





The Leelanau Schools 


Accredited coed college preparatory on shores of Lake Mich 
C-rades 6 . Homelike atmo oe re for Christian Scientists 
and others. Sm: ill classes r art, shop. Scholarships 
All eaporte incl. riding; ski he _ Work program. Catalog 


Charles W. Shinn, Headmaster, Box O, Glen Arbor, Mich. 





. 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 

* Your School on the Range Highest echolastic standards 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for each 
student, roundups All sports, swimming pool. Ag 
ricultural courses. Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-18. Also sum- 


mer camp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


hool for boy und 


Accredited nationally known ranch « 

girls. Grades 4-1 college prep. Superior facilitic and 
staff. Riding, «wimming, other activities in war dry 
mate. For catalog write Mr. and Mr G. E. I ter. Dir 
tore Fenster Ranch School, Seseen, Ariz. 
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Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering « 


industrial electricity & 


surses prepare for excellent positions in 
gee industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine de mn, structural design and archi 
tecture. Graduates in pre fe rred demand. t-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Mary Pogue School, Inc. 











Founded in 1903. For excepti ul boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with scl i) vork d need at lized 
teaching and training. | truction from pre-kindergarten 
into high school 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ili. (near Chicago) 


Penn Hall Junior College 


192 acres in Blue Ridge Mts. Terminal or transfer courses 
Lib Arte, Home Ec., Music, Art, Merchandising, Radio, 
Sec’l, Lab Tech, Med Sec’l. Also Prep School Division 


Modern buildings. Pool, riding, golf on campus. Trips 


Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 










° a) 
Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior College and 2 years H.S. for girls 
Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Drama, Radio, Journalism, 2-year 
Nursing, Home Ec., Physical Ed., Retailing, Secretarial 
Sports, riding, gym, Est. 1884. Inclusive rate $1050 


Catalog. R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


pool 





Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm.B. Gates, Pres., Box D-556, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 








. , 
St. Katharine’s School 
Fully accred. Scholastic, physical, 
prep. General course. Family Life Educ 
Arts, Ballet. 7th-12th Grades. Small classes. Sports, 
Swimming, Riding. Write for Catalog & “ Spokesman.’ 


Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Box G, Davenport, lowa. 


spiritual 
F ine 


Golf, 


Episcopal 
+ 1ining. Col 





COED TUTORING 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND 





Hilltop—“‘A Western Home” 


luxurious home beautiful grounds, private tutors Ac 

ceptance only 6 children ensures living as a family. Care 

ful perso iper io understand g affectio Trips to 
bh § tn t 








vited. Hilltop, Box 1017, Portland 7, Ore. 


| reat 
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Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 


omplete professional course provides 
and Theatre | training essential for success. Fully 
equipped radio studios and Little Theatre. Faculty of pro 
fessionals. Coed. App. for vets. Known for success of grad- 


tates. Slat year. Catalog 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 
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La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France 


Also summer courses Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 







Est. 1880. Preparatory 













BOYS’ CAMPS 
2S me ae eek ace 


P SUMMER CAMPS 


"At the Nation’s Sh ” An unf table 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine. C avalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, ° 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
‘ arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned usical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 















Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog. 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 
RANCH CAMP 
McCall’s Ranch 


Small enrollment. Boys 5-12. In mts. 30 mi. E. San 
Diego. Dry, healthful climate, esp. for those with asthma. 
Relaxed ranch & camp life. Riding, archery, hiking, swim- 
ming, La Jolla beach picnics. Weekly or season rates. June 


19-Sept. 4. 11th yr. ©. H. McCall, Box 133, Alpine, Calif. 
GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Four-Way Lodge 


On Torch Lake, Mich. Girls 7-18. 4 grou Expert instruc- 
tion. Riding in fee. Sailing. Wide choice bed, water sports; 














music, crafts, trips. Excellent modern equipment. Doctor, 
nurse. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. Mrs. M. H. Eder, 


Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 








. 
Indian Beach 
On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Girls 7-17. Rid 
ing & canoeing daily. Sailing, aquaplaning, water skiing 
All sports, crafts, trips, dramatics, journalism. 4 & 8 wk 
season. Catalog. After June Ist write Northport, Michigan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Iliinois. 
COED CAMP 
Dodsworth’s Meadow Farm Camp 


On Seven Day Battlefield of Va. 6 miles from Richmond, 
Boys-Girls, 5-12, four age groups, 237 Acres, Homelike 
atmosphere, swimming, horseback riding, dancing, hikes, 
games, crafts, trips, archery, library and rest periods. 


Mrs. Lillie Wright Dodsworth, Rt. 1, Box 311, Richmond, Va. 


Your Child 


Deserves 
the Best... 

















@ Private schools and 
“amps can open new 
doors to a full enjoy- 
ment of life for your 
children. 


@ Here theycan develop 
skill, self-reliance, 
leadership, helpful- 
ness, life-long friend- 
ships. 

@ To make it easier for 
you to find just the 
right place for your 
child, write these ad- 
vertisers direct, de- 
scribing your child’s 
needs, interests, age. 
They will be glad to 
send you full infor- 
mation and illustrated 
literature. 



















Continued from Page 23 
calls for a brief stop at the foot of 
Montmorency Falls. Over a hun- 
dred feet higher than Niagara, Mont- 
morency will impress you according 
to the season and the amount of 
rainfall, for the boiling, roaring, 
274-foot cataract is occasionally re- 
duced to a pitiful trickle. 

It will be 5 P.M. when your bus 
returns to the Chateau Frontenac. 
This is teatime in the Champlain 
Room, so sink into a comfortable 
chair by a window overlooking 
Dufferin Terrace, relax over tea and 
a French pastry ($1) and enjoy the 
music of a quartet attired in 18th 
Century costume, complete from 
powdered wigs to buckled shoes. 

By the time you have freshened 
up you'll be thinking about dinner. 
One of the best restaurants in Can- 
ada is only a few blocks away. 
Kerhulu’s, on the Rue de la Fa- 
brique, is not much on atmosphere 
but food and service are superb. 
Soup, sweetbreads, dessert and cof- 
fee will come to about $3. Inci- 
dentally, Kerhulu is famous for its 
pastries and chocolates. 

The evening lies ahead. What’ll 
it be? How about a moonlight 
cruise on the St. Lawrence? Or the 
show at the Bal Tabarin? Or a drink 
or two at Chez Gérard, a bistro 
more bistroic than most of those in 
Paris? If you have a partner, there 
is dancing at the Frontenac’s Jacques 
Cartier Room. Or you could go to 
a night baseball game or to a hockey 
game depending upon the season. 
How about a refresher course in 
French? Most of the local movie- 
houses show American films in the 
Gallic tongue. If you appreciate 
good taverns, there are dozens in 
the neighborhood. Try the Chien 
d’Or on du Fort. If you're a fight 
fan, there is almost always a boxing 
or wrestling program at La Tour, 
a converted roundhouse near the 
Lower Town railroad station. 

Three dollars will cover the enter- 
tainment of your choice. When you 
return to the hotel later, your tote 
board will reveal that the day’s ex- 
penses add up to $13.35. 


Start your third day with break- 
fast at the Terrace Café ($1). Then 
catch a Number 7 bus (10c) from 
the Place d’Armes to the Provincial 
Museum on the Plains of Abraham, 
and spend the morning inspecting 
the museum’s marvelous collection 
of Canadiana. You'll find the mod- 
els of old houses, the religious wood 
carvings and genre paintings of pro- 
vincial life particularly fascinating. 
And note the excellent collection of 
birds and animals of Provincial Que- 
bec on the second floor. 

Continued on Page 27 
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Save your vacation fill fall! 


Fall is a glorious time to vacation in Europe . . . unhurried, 


uncrowded . . . and economical! Italian Line rates are as much 
as 18% lower after July 30th. Enjoy outdoor swimming and 
sunbathing all the way on the Sunny Southern Route. 

Loaf your way to Europe with calls at many extra ports .. . or 
go express on fully air conditioned luxury liners. By all 
means... especially if you’re going for pleasure. . . sail 
Italian Line! See your Travel Agent or Italian Line, Battery 


Park Bldg., 24 State St., New York 4, Tel.: Digby 4-0800. 


New CRISTOFORO COLOMBO - ANDREA DORIA (both fully air conditioned) express service 
6 days to Gibraltar 8 days to Naples 9 days to Cannes and Genoa 


SATURNIA + VULCANIA + CONTE BIANCAMANO to Azores Lisbon Gibraltar Barcelona 
Casablanca Palmade Majorca Palermo Cannes Genoa Naples 
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Sam. THUNDERBIRD time 


Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief—no matter who 


you are—you'll find yourself getting up early when 
your garage is home to a Thunderbird. For here is a 
truly delightful package of sheer pleasure—all the 
way from its “let’s go” look to the “‘let’s go” per- 
formance of its Thunderbird Special Y-block V-8. 

What’s more—that seat is nearly five feet wide 
and it’s power-operated. A touch of a switch moves 
it up, down—forward or back to suit your require- 


ments for driving comfort. The steering wheel is 


+ 


¥ 


i> 


another comfort feature—adjust it as you like it. 

As for weather—your Thunderbird can have an 
easily demountable hard top and/or a snug fabric 
top that folds away completely out of sight. Windows 
roll up . . . power-operated if you like. Power steer- 
ing, power brakes, Overdrive and Speed-Trigger 
Fordomatic are also available. These are important 
details, but the main thing is the low and mighty 
car itself! Why don’t you obey that urge and try 


one today? Your Ford Dealer is the man to see. 


An exciting original by FPORD 
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The Thunderbird is now available in 5 colors! 


This is the Thunderbird Special Y-block V-8 
4-barrel carburetor, 8.5 to 1 compression 


ratio, 198-h.p. with Fordomatic . 


.. try it! 








California 


BRUT CHAMPAGNE 


.«- Acclaimed Throughout 
America 

















Featured in-leading 
American hotels and 
restaurants, Almaden 
Brut Champagne is 
also the favorite of 
hostesses through- 
out the country. 
(x Add its dry, well- 
‘2 balanced zest to 
yi gala occasions. 
ee 
* ' 
4 FREE Quarterly News 
on wines and rétipes | oun 
4 Write 
Almadén Vineyards 


Los Gatos, California 
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Reach out and record all the color, 
excitement and distant details of 
your vacation travels clearly and 
brilliantly ... 


Take a front seat at sporting 
events and bring exciting, fast- 
moving action close-up ... Open 
new worlds of movie-making thrills 
with an Elgeet precision-engi- | 
neered telephoto lens on your 
movie camera. 





“HOW TO TAKE 
MORE EXCITING 










Ehjeet Optical Co., inc. 


837 SMITH STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 
Vakera Of The World's Finest Lenses’ 
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When you return to the Place 
d’Armes (10c) around noon, try the 
Old Homestead for lunch. It’s one 
of the finest restaurants in Quebec 
and is just across the square, next 
to the Musée Historique. Start the 
meal with the Homestead’s famous 
cream-of-chicken soup and for an 
entrée treat yourself to grilled Gaspé 
salmon. Dessert and coffee will 
bring your tab to $1.85. 

After lunch, get aboard the Num- 
ber 2 Gray Lines tour of the Tle 
d’Orléans, leaving from the Fronte- 
nac. This tour runs only between 
June 15 and September 15, hut in 
the off season, if you can assemble 
a party of four or five—and it 
shouldn't be difficult among your 
hotel acquaintances—you can hire 
a taxi and guide to make the tour 
at not much more per person than 
the Gray Lines rate of $3. 

The colossal bridge across the St. 
Lawrence which links the Ile d’Or- 
léans with the mainland spans three 
centuries of French-Canadian his- 
tory and culture. On one side lie 
sprawling suburbs, factories, motels 
and the superhighway to Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré. On the other lies a 
fragment of the rolling, rich farm- 
land of 17th Century Normandy, 
miraculously untouched by time. 
The ancient windmills turn slowly 
and ox teams draw their plows 
across fields tilled by generations of 
the same family. The squat, solid, 
stone farmhouses are so perfectly 
transplanted from the fragrant or- 
chard country of old Normandy that 
windows are used sparingly because 
long ago, in Normandy, farmers 
were taxed according to the num- 
ber of windows in their dwellings. 

When you return from the Ile 
d’Orléans tour and have freshened 
up for the evening, treat yourself to 
an epicurean repast under the same 
hospitable roof that shelters you. 
The Frontenac’s French cuisine has 
tickled the palates of some discrimi- 
nating travelers, including Winston 
Churchill and F.D.R., and the 
prices are less formidable than you 
would suppose. Appetizer, soup, 
baked sugar-cured ham with cider 
sauce, dessert and coffee will reduce 
your holdings by about $3.75. 

When you rise from this delect- 
able dinner, repair to the Place 
d’Armes and catch a Number 3 bus 
(10c) to St. Joseph Street. The inter- 
section of St. Joseph and de la 
Couronne is in the heart of Quebec’s 
Lower Town shopping district and is 
only a block from the city’s diminu- 
tive night-club district. The Bal 
Tabarin, the Club des Marchands 
and the Coronet, three of the city’s 
five or six night clubs, are all within 
a stone’s throw of where you stand. 
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celebrated this year. Relive two centuries of history and romance 

amid the beauties of cool, shaded bayous and graceful live oaks. 
Tour plantation homes and gardens along the bayous Teche, 

Lafourche, and Vermilion. Visit beautiful St. Martinville and see . 
its Longfellow-Evangeline State Park, the Acadian Museum, the 

quaint “boutique” where Acadian arts and crafts are displayed. 


And when you come, be sure to see all of Louisiana . 


playground of the Deep South! 





For a memorable summer vacation, come 
South to Louisiana, where the 200th Anni- 


versary of the Acadian Migration is being 


Write for 


! 
Acadian Bicentennial Celebration Folder: | 
Acadian Bicentennial Celebration ! 
P. O. Box 4185, Capitol Station ! 
Baton Rouge, La. H*6°55 
Name 
| 
! 
Address ' 
i 
City State 
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But it’s still early, so turn south on 
St. Joseph and window-shop your way 
for about half an hour and half a mile 
to St. Paul Street. Keep your eye peeled 
for Chez Gérard, by far the most color- 
ful, most intime bistro in Quebec. Three 
dollars should buy you several drinks 
and a top-notch, all-French floor show 
which has featured such stars as Charles 
Trenet and Patachou. 


Taxi back to the Frontenac (75c), get 
out your abacus and total the day’s ex- 
penses: $13.65. 


The morning of your last day in Que- 
bec is yours to while away as you will. 
You can relax on the Terrace or me- 
ander around the quaint streets of 
Upper Town. Or, after breakfast ($1), 
you can take a bus to Lower Town to 


shop on St. Joseph Street, or you can 
walk to the interesting shops on the Rue 
de la Fabrique and on the side streets 
around the Place d’Armes. Best bet for 
bargain hunters are imported English 
textiles—cashmeres, tweeds, Argyle 
socks—and porcelains. 

Have a bountiful lunch at the Restau- 
rant Vieille France on Ste. Ursule, just a 
few blocks from the Frontenac. If it’s a 











Don't 
submerge 
that 
urge 
to give 
her 
the best 


Heavy chrome plate, 
engine-turned. $5.75 





Lanett 


Always works— 
or we fix it free 


Brand new! 
10-kt. gold-flled. 
Only $20, plus 

Federal tax 













Other Zippos $3.50 to $192.50, Federal tax included 
Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
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In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd. Niagara Falls, Ont. 


She'll applaud your good 


taste... and the quality 





of Zippo, with its glow of 
precious metal. brilliant 
chrome, or rich, real leather. 


And Zippos are so easy 





for a girl to light! They’re 
fully windproof... have 
an exclusive patented 
feature to prevent jamming. 
Each carries this dramatic 
guarantee: if a Zippo 

ever fails to light easily 
and perfectly, we fix it free. 


No one has ever paid us 


a cent to repair a Zippo. 





Choice of sports 
on high-polish 
chrome plate, $8.50 


Choice of 
genuine leathers 
ind colors. $6 
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pleasant day you'll want to dine in 
the open garden. Soup, a delectable 
omelette with ham, cheese, mush- 
rooms or truffles, dessert and café 
filtre will cost $1.50. 

After lunch saunter down St. 
Louis towards St. Louis Gate, the 
most famous of the several portals 
which pierce the massive walls sur- 
rounding Upper Town. Turn left 
up the road to the Citadel. 

The walls of the Citadel enclose 
forty acres of entrenchments, moats, 
underground passages, dungeons, 
and barracks for officers and men. 
They date from the early 18th Cen- 
tury, although extensively recon- 
structed after the War of 1812. A 
section of the buildings on the brink 
of the cliffs overlooking the St. 
Lawrence is set aside for the use of 
the Governor General of the Do- 
minion, who customarily spends one 
of the summer months in Quebec. 
Soldier guides will show you around 
the grassy parapets and battlements. 

Returning to St. Louis, walk 
through St. Louis Gate and your 
first left will bring you out onto the 
Plains of Abraham, the 220-acre 
expanse of rolling lawns, gardens 
and scattered shade trees main- 
tained by the Canadian government 
as a National Battlefields Park. 

If you follow the road you're on, 
bearing left at the only intersection, 
you'll find yourself on a paved drive 
which loops around Cape Diamond, 
an impressive promontory overlook- 
ing the St. Lawrence. From this 
vantage you can look down upon 
the vast, rolling surface of the Plains. 
The solitary stone tower below you 
is one of four Martello towers 
erected in the early 1800's to guard 
the western approaches to the city. 
Amble on down to it. If the windows 
are open, you'll notice that, for ob- 
vious reasons, the walls facing the 
west are almost twice as thick as 
those facing east. 

Stroll next to the lovely sunken 
garden on the northern edge of the 
Plains. It was built as a frame for 
the excellent equestrian statue of 
Joan of Arc in its center. Between 
the Tower and the sunken garden 
you may stumble over the plaque 
which marks the spot where Mont- 
calm received his fatal wound dur- 
ing the battle in which Quebec was 
lost to the British. 

Grande Allée is only a short block 
away and you can catch a bus back 
to the Place d’Armes if you’re too 
foot-weary to walk. If you’re bent 
on completing the circuit in a proper 
manner, continue across the Plains, 
past Earl Grey Terrace to the steep 
road which descends to Champlain 
Street and which roughly follows 
the route taken by Wolfe and his 

Continued on Page 126 




























HAWAIIAN vacations arranged by United Air Lines—including hotel room NEW YORK tours around exciting Manhattan including hotel room, selec- 
and your United Air Coach round-trip fare from California—are as low as tion of sightseeing trips and amusements are low as $29.50 for a 4-day 
$271, plus tax, for 7 days, 6 fun-filled nights at beautiful Waikiki. trip. To this add the United Air Lines fare, plus tax, from your home. 


AND MANY OTHER LOW-COST VACATIONS 


Your nearest United Air Lines office or your travel agent will be 
} & 

glad to arrange all details of your vacation. Here are some typical 

tours, prices including hotel and sightseeing: 


15-day Hawaiian Islands tour includes motoring around 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii, from $176.03 


15-day Golden West Air Cruise includes Yellowstone, 


Hollywood, San Francisco, from $186.44 P 

8-day Rocky Mountain vacation includes Lookout | 
Mountain, Colorado Springs, from $71 ] 
to above prices add United Air Lines air fare and tax ( 


And United Air Lines Air Coach fares are low. 
New York-California, only $99—California- gp 
Hawaii, just $125, plus tax. ww 











CALIFORNIA vacations take you to a variety of sunshine playgrounds. 
Example: enjoy a 7-day Hollywood vacation, including hotel, sightseeing, 
low as $28.55. To this add your United Air Lines fare and tax. 








Add extra days 
to your vacation - fly United Air Lines Mainliners 


Vancouver, B. C. 

Wherever you go this summer, spend your time there—not in getting there. 
When you fly United Air Lines, the direct-to-vacationland Main Line Airway, 
you enjoy extra days of fun and relaxation, On United’s new DC-7s, 

you can now cross the continent in as little as 744 hours, nonstop. 

And only United Air Lines gives you one-airline service linking 


the fabulous vacationlands of California and Hawaii... the grandeur of the 





Pacific Northwest . . . the Dude Ranch country . . . the historic East. 
United Air Lines’ extra-comfortable Air Coach, as well as First Class, 


The Main Line Airway—to Vacationland flights feature wide-aisle, 2-abreast seating for extra walk-around spaciousness, 





FOR FREE BOOKLETS describing many low-cost, complete 


vacations in California and Hawaii, call or write your nearest United 





Air Lines office or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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So much to GCC ! 
»«- SO much to do! 


and. so much up / 


ona Great Lakes Cruise 








CARE TO DANCE? Pick your partner and away 
you go... under blue skies by day, in the cocktail 
lounge and the ballroom each evening. 


ENJOY SUN BATHING? Blue skies, blue water, 
plenty of sun and new friends. Here fs a formula 
for a vacation you will long remember. 
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COME TO THE CAPTAIN'S DINNER! It's a gala 
event. Delicious meals served by college-girl 
waitresses are traditional aboard these ships. 


7 DAYS 
from $147°° 


from any port of call 


LIKE TO SEE NEW PLACES? You'll visit the top 
scenic and historic points of the Great Lakes area 
including world-famous Mackinac Island. 





What's your vacation preference? Just plain rest- 
ing and relaxing? Do you enjoy dancing? Gay 
parties? New friends? Like to visit new places? 
Enjoy fine food? Then a 7-day cruise of 2200 
miles over America’s Great Inland Seas is for you. 
Come along . . . for a vacation that has every- 
thing. Sailings each week from Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago and Duluth. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


CHICAGO + DETROIT + CLEVELAND + BUFFALO + DULUTH 








Also from Detroit only 4 


5-DAY cruises from $122.50 
2-DAY cruises from $37.50 


Rates plus tax, include meals, enter- 
tainment, berth in OUTSIDE cabin. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 
















GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. H 
Foot of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan 






for FREE 









CRUISE 
BOOKLET Name 
mail 
this coupon Aceress 








City 
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The oddest legends sometimes have 
the plainest backgrounds, and this 
one belongs to a small mining port, 
fifty miles from Seville, near the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. It is called 
Huelva, and it is surrounded, like 
most Andalusian towns, by battal- 
ions of fighting bulls, which you 
glimpse from the road, grazing in 
ponderous silhouette. Huelva is a 
prosaic, fetid little place, tourist- 
scorned and prized by sailors only 
for its tidy red-light district, where 
there is a bar whose proprietor, an 
unemployed poet, knows Ben Jon- 
son by heart. All the same, history 
has touched the town, for in 1492 
Columbus sailed westward from the 
estuary of the nearby Rio Tinto, and 
there his statue towers today, peer- 
ing suspiciously out to sea. But 
Columbus is not Huelva’s first- 
ranking hero. That honor goes to 
resident Miguel Baez Litri, the mar- 
velous boy, skinny, sad around the 
mouth, who decided a little less than 
three years ago against perishing in 
his prime, and accordingly gave up 
the mad métier of killing bulls. He 
was then twenty-two and in five 
years, sometimes collecting $8000 
for an afternoon’s work, he had 
made a fortune of more than a half 
million dollars. 

Litri was a national idol at nine- 
teen; today at twenty-four he is a 
national enigma. To speculate about 
his future is a current Spanish pas- 
time. Allover Spain you hear the ar- 
guments: He will or he won’t return 
to the ring. He will surely marry an 
actress, or on the contrary he will 
become a monk. The rumors are 
many and lurid—and the truth is 
strange enough. 

Litri in the ring was a fiercely 
original artist, stormy and intense, 
though severely limited in his reper- 
toire. His real talent was with the 
red serge muleta, the lure which 
leads the bull through the last stage 


‘of the combat to his death. Litri 


had two supreme tricks with the 
muleta which, as the Spanish press 
says, enthusiasmed the multitudes. 


Continued on Page 32 





He was a national idol who earned $8000 in an 
afternoon. Then, why, at twenty-two, 


did he suddenly quit? The dramatic story of 






The Mysterious Matador 


by Kenneth Tynan 














Litri in action. 


















Created for the most discriminating motorists in America 


The mew Packard Caribbean has been custom-crafted to suit 
the tastes of a most important segment of America . . . those 
people who set the mode . . . the natural leaders who initiate 


trends and establish new concepts of distinction and style. 


In styling and engineering perfection, the Caribbean is a true 
trend-setter. It gives you an entirely new principle of ride 
control — Packard Torsion-Level Ride a sensational new 
system of suspension that eliminates conventional coil and leaf 
springs and smooths the road... levels the load .. . automaticall) 


Packard Twin Ultramatic is the industry's most advanced auto- 


matic transmission . . . with a choice of starts at your finger 


tips . . . lightning getaway or cruising glide. 


HOLIDAY 


It has a mighty “free-breathing” 275 horsepower V-8 engine 
that delivers more driving force to the rear wheels at all 
road speeds than any other American passenger car engine. 
Indeed, the mew Packard Caribbean is fashioned for those who 
insist on a car distinctive in power, precision and exclusive luxury. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One.” 


The Vew PACKARD 


WITH TORSION-LEVEL RIDE 








That reminds me... 


L\TION SCOTCH 





“It has a certain 
cleanness of taste 
and after-taste”’ 





86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whisky. Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Perth, 
Scotland. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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For one of them he would skip 
thirty yards away from the horns 
and provoke the charge from that 
impossible distance. Holding the 
cloth behind him, he would stand 
rooted as the bull swaggered toward 
him; then, as it swept upon him, he 
would deflect death with a leisurely 
left-handed flourish. This was spell- 
binding, yet often criticized for show- 
iness, as was his second trick. This was 
to ignore the bull as it passed within 
inches of his groin, to stare away— 
not out at the crowd (others had 
done that) but up at the sky, as if 
inviting a thunderbolt. 

Litri is a nickname—he was chris- 
tened only Miguel Baez—but no one 
is sure what the nickname means. 
The name attached itself to Litri’s 
father, who appeared in the in- 
augural bullfight at the Huelva 
Plaza de Toros in 1902. His first son, 
Manuel, followed him into the 
ring in 1923. This was the “brown- 
faced bowlegged -little boy with 
black hair” whom Hemingway de- 
scribes in Death in the Afternoon: “‘a 
prodigy of valor and wonderful re- 
flexes, but insensate in his bravery 
and very ignorant in his fighting.” 
(The words, incidentally, also fit 
Miguel to the life.) In 1925 Manuel 
won the Trophy of the Golden Ear 
in Madrid, and met a girl in Valen- 
cia whom he determined to marry. 
He brought his bride-to-be to meet 
his widowed father, and his father fell 
violently in love with her. A bizarre 
situation impended; then in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, a bull’s horn found Man- 
uel and ripped through his left leg. 
The wound turned gangrenous and 
amputation, the bullfighter’s death 
knell, had to be performed. Manuel 
died as much from professional de- 
spair as from his injuries. 

The old man married his dead 
son’s fiancée. Born in 1930, Miguel 
is the son of that haunted marriage 
and of his father’s sixtieth year. 
Fourteen months later his young 
mother was widowed and left with 
child, a daughter whom she called 
Pepita. The boy’s upbringing was 
thus abnormal: living among women, 
with a mother twice bereaved, in a 
poor home where he was the only 
breadwinner. As a child he was 
restless and distracted. The local 
religious school educated him, but 
he was never studious and left 
young. His mother kept hoping he 
might become a railway clerk— 
anything to preserve him from 
the bulls. Her son made no 
comment. When he was fifteen she 
learned from a friend that Miguel 
was spending all his spare time 
practicing. There was no need to ask 
what he was practicing. Soon he was 
intervening in capeas, village scram- 
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bles with yearling heifers, and in 
1947, just after his seventeenth 
birthday, he killed his first bull at a 
country fight near Huelva. His 
mother prayed; in the five years that 
followed she never once saw him 
fight, and never dared even to listen 
to the radio commentaries. In 1948 
he appeared a dozen times as an 
obscure novillero or apprentice mat- 
ador. Nobody who saw him could 
have guessed that within a year he 
would ride across Spain in triumph. 

The “Eight Great Months” were 
those between March and October, 
1949, when Litri shattered a rec- 
ord which had lasted thirty years. 
In 1919 the great torero Juan 
Belmonte had fought 109 times; 
Litri’s tally for the 1949 season was 
115. Fighting three or more times 
a week, his energy drained by dusty, 
sleepless overnight journeys, he had 
the most electrifying year in the 
chronicles of bullfighting. For an 
artistic performance the matador is 
rewarded with trophies cut from the 
dead bull: an ear, both ears, and— 
on rare occasions—the tail and a 
hoof as well. That season Litri cut 
225 ears, 68 tails and 31 hoofs. 

At nineteen Litri was earning 
$20,000 a week, but between fights he 
stayed at home, swathed in outsize 
gabardine suits, playing naive card 
games or reading comics. Most 
thriving toreros either invade society 
or woo film actresses, but Litri was 
not in the business of bull killing 
for social or sexual conquest. 

He made his Madrid debut on 
May 18, 1950. His first bull entered 
the ring at 5:45 p.m. Twenty minutes 
later it was dead, but they were 
twenty clamorous, mythical min- 
utes. After his first left-handed 
passes with the muleta, stone-still, 
the wrist guiding the horns past the 
belly, the crowd of 23,000 was on its 
feet in uproar, throwing hats and 
flowers into the ring. Litri did all the 
right, reputable things and all the 
extravagantly wrong ones, such as 
gripping the bull’s horn with his 
hand and looking up at the boxes. 
‘“‘He seemed,” said one critic, “to 
fight in a hypnotic trance.’’ Then, 
having brought off both his tricks to 
perfection, he clinched his triumph 
with the speed of his kill, and was 
awarded both ears of the bull. 
Madrid never presents the tail, 
which it thinks a repellent trophy, 
but when Litri came home, his sup- 
porters in Huelva made up for the 
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omission by giving him a miniature 
tail of spun gold. At the end of the 
season he graduated to full matador. 

In 1951, he earned more than ever 
— | and just as riskily. To many 
City bullfighters the bull is an instru- 
played on, as Bel- 
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monte suggested when he said 
that bullfighting is an art for which 
both the Stradivarius and the stock 
cadenza already exist; but to Litri 
the bull was always e/ enemigo, the 
enemy, something terrible to be 
loathed. He looked like an insect 
giving battle to a buffalo, but was 
never much afraid. ““When I feel the 
horn going in,” he told me in a rare 
burst of consecutive speech, “I just 
switch off, like an electric light.” 

That winter he went to Mexico, 
preceded by a fanfare of publicity 
which antagonized the whole coun- 
try. He was being paid more than 
Manolete; therefore, said the blurbs, 
he must be greater than Manolete. 
The Mexican crowds, stung by 
what they took to be Spanish amour- 
propre, hooted him when he ap- 
peared in the capital, burned him in 
effigy and threw gasoline-soaked 
cushions flaming into the ring. Litri 
canceled his remaining fights and, 
after a brief recuperation in Holly- 
wood, flew home to Spain. 

I saw him often in 1952, his last 
season. | saw the disaster at Pam- 
plona, where the tipsy crowd yelled, 
“Go and fight Cadillacs, rich boy!” ; 
and the triumph at Valencia, where 
he met his bulls in a_ thunder- 
storm. He fought glowering and 
sliced four ears, a tail and a hoof 
from two bulls. People had been 
saying he was slipping, and the 
Valencian aficionados were cautious. 
Looking daggers of accusation, 
tight-lipped as always, he stiffened 
his toothpick legs and answered his 
traducers in the only language at his 
command, that of the red cloth 
furled over the stick. In October, 
one week after his twenty-second 
birthday, Litri retired. 

He bought a house in Huelva, an 
old Andalusian mansion on the 
main street, and had it stripped and 
redecorated with chandeliers, mar- 
ble floors, mounted bulls’ heads and 
pensive self-portraits; the cost was 
$75,000. Here he ignored the press, 
which clamored and still clamors to 
know why he retired. Many medi- 
ocre foreros have spent twenty years 
in the ring; why, then, having proved 
his powers undiminished, did Litri 
give up after four? His mother, who 
runs the household and writes all her 
son’s letters for him, insists that itwas 
for her sake. Others believe that his 
manager, Jose Flores Camara, who 
dominated Litri’s life so completely 
that often he had no idea how much 
he was earning, advised him to get | 
out at his peak rather than slide into 
decline. Still others declare that he 
took fright when the safety measure 
of shaving the bulls’ horns was out- 
lawed in the autumn. I have also 
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legendary powers are only a small part of the magic of the Caribbean. 
There’s the glorious Caribbean sun by day, the romantic tropical moon 

by night; and each port you visit has its own, individual charm. Yet perhaps 
most magical of all is the relaxation you enjoy on one of Alcoa’s modern, 
air-conditioned ships. They have every facility for gracious shipboard living: 
outside staterooms with private baths, an outdoor pool, smart lounges 
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Dominican Republic. See your travel agent for details. 
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Holidays 


Ahead 


Proud Father 

e Automobile manufacturers, nov- 
elists, fathers and magazine editors 
all have one trait in common—an 
unrestrained enthusiasm for the fu- 
ture. A man involved in any one of 
these risky ventures is perfectly will- 
ing to talk to you about his current 
model (convertible, whodunit, elder 
child, June issue), but if you really 
want to see a spark in his eye and 
hear him burble with hopeful pride, 
ask him about his next effort—the 
1956 car, the unpublished manu- 
script, the newborn baby, the July 
issue. We are in the last of these cat- 
egories and we understand this re- 
curring phenomenon well; we like 
our current effort (which you hold 
in your hands), and hope that you 
do too. But we always think that 
next month’s issue—that handsome, 
kicking baby we have just seen 
through the nursery glass—will be 
even better, and we can’t help talk- 
ing about it and even boasting a bit, 
particularly to strangers—new read- 
ers of HOLIDAY. 

Next month’s HOLIDAY, in our 
not-disinterested opinion, will be a 
pip. This July book will be our an- 
nual summer survey of travel, con- 
centrating especially on travel in our 
own United States. It starts off with 
a life-sized story on New England— 
a fascinating study of the Yankee 
land and the Yankee character, 
written by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian Bernard DeVoto. Mr. De- 
Voto, known most widely as an ex- 
pert on the American West, is also a 
New England resident and a New 
England enthusiast, and his opin- 
ions, as always, are amusing, crusty, 
thought- andinterest-provoking, and 
highly readable. We also believe that 
the photographs illustrating this 
story, taken by Tom Hollyman, are 
just about as fine as any we have 
ever run in the magazine. 

In the same issue you will find a 
portrait of the ancient and friendly 
North Florida city of Jacksonville; 
a low-cost, high-fun visit to Atlantic 
City; a tour of the Rocky Mountains, 
guided by another Pulitzer Prize 


man, A. B. Guthrie, Jr. Here, too, 
will be some first-class tourist tips, 
summed up in our selection of some 
favorite American tours, in our an- 
nual awards to the tourist industry, 
in our annual, up-to-date listing of 
America’s very best restaurants, 
coast-to-coast. Antique collectors 
and enthusiasts of Americana will 
like our story on American folklore, 
done by Library of Congressman 
Duncan Emrich. And you probably 
will be startled, upon reading Mario 
Pei’s dissection of the English lan- 
guage, to find what a difficult tongue 
you have been using all these years— 
just like the Moliére hero who was 
so pleased to discover he had been 
speaking prose all his life! 

But this July issue will not be con- 
fined just to the U.S.A. We will offer 
you a good long stare through the 
Iron Curtain, via some fascinating 
fresh pictures of today’s Russia, and 
an enchanting story about Bali by 
Santha Rama Rau, author of this 
month’s piece on Tokyo. Miss Rau, 
by the way, is by far our busiest con- 
tributor at the moment. In addition 
to these two fine articles, she will be 
bringing you, in the next few months, 
her impressions of the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Laos, and Cambodia— 
all part of our series, The New World 
of Asia. Other future-book items we 
suggest you watch for include: an 
astonishingly-written article about 
Johannesburg, South Africa; a 
funny, maddening, semiserious an- 
alysis of the important (and self- 
important) Ivy League group of col- 
leges. Just wait! (Sales date for 
July HOLIDAY is June 16. Get your 
copy!) 


Chihuahua 

e Our mensual selection of the ed- 
itors’ favorite HOLIDAY story (not 
necessarily the biggest or most re- 
warding or most instructive piece in 
the book) settles this month on a 
very small-sized pet, sort of a Chi- 
huahua—petite but lively. It is the 
funny and friendly miniature on 
Westport, Connecticut (see page 
64), by Peter DeVries. THE END 
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Friend of the Land 


Fondling his favorite boxer, Louis Bromfield surveys the 
fair expanse of Malabar, his model farm, a few miles from 
his birthplace at Mansfield. Pulitzer-prize winner and mil- 
lionaire, he is also Ohio’s most noted soil conservationist. 
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5 It’s the All-American state, where virtue 
is enshrined, where the great middle class 
is royalty, and the good abundant life is 


part of the heritage. A native son gives 


a ar 
¥ wit Si wet, 


you a brilliant portrait of his beloved 


Ger () 


by Bentz Plagemann 


HIO is the younger brother who stayed home. When the others 
( had gone off, in search of adventure or fortune in the great world, 
Ohio is the brother who married the girl next door, raised a family, 
took care of the old folks, and inherited the family homestead when 
they died. 

No one ever came to Ohio to look for gold. No one even came to 
Ohio to look for the legendary pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
or stayed there long if he carried the burden of great, impossible 
dreams. Ohio is the state of middle dreams, the state of normalcy, 
where it is always eight o’clock on Monday morning, and the factory 
whistle is blowing, and the school bell is ringing. 

Ohio is neither East nor West nor South. It just sits where it is, and 
never shouts to make itself heard—it just speaks on in its calm, flat, 
unregional, unaccented, uninflected voice. But what Ohio says in that 
voice, and what it has said in the past, has affected you, for better or 
worse, and even'whether you like it or not. 


Orville and Wilbur Wright built their first airplane, the one they flew 
at Kitty Hawk, in a bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio. The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union began in Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Ohio was like that from the very beginning. An engineer and a min- 
ister helped organize the Ohio Company in 1786: Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
and Dr. Manasseh Cutler. ““No colony in America was settled under 
more favorable auspices,’ George Washington said gravely, when the 
sound,, practical businessmen of the Ohio Company set out for the 
wilderness with their titles, deeds, and the patents signed by the Conti- 
nental Congress. No claim jumping. No land grabbing. No hysteria. 
“I know many of the settlers personally,” Washington added, “and 
there never were men better calculated to promote the welfare of a 





community.” Welfare and community, strange words for frontier 
days. And then that word “promote.” You hear those three words a 
lot in Ohio even today. And around Urbana, you can still find de- 
scendants of Richard Stanhope, the faithful Negro valet who was with 





Washington when he died, and who was given his freedom and four 
hundred acres in the new territory in return for his service. 




















Red Man’s Relic 
A 1250-foot serpent, the work of prehis- 
toric mound builders, still writhes in the 
southwestern part of the state, symbol- 
ically swallowing an egg. Many such 
earthworks survive in Ohio, and some 
of them are now preserved in state parks. 













The first professional baseball team in the coun- 
try was organized in Ohio. The Red Stockings. 
They still play. The Cincinnati Reds won every 
game that first season, 1869. 


You might almost say that Ohio wasn’t settled ; 
it was developed. It was never really what you 
might call pioneer country, and in answer to any 
protests I hasten to point out that the famous 
Madonna of the Trail, the statue of the pioneer 
woman put up by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution beside the old National Road near 
Springfield, Ohio, is walking west, and walking 
fast—out of Ohio. She was undoubtedly the wife 
of one of those restless, incautious men who 
weren't satisfied with a piece of land back East, 
or even out in Ohio. He wanted that pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. He was no Ohio man. 

But go back a little way and you'll find the 
place where the Foos Tavern stood. Griffith Foos 
was a real Ohio man. He knew what he wanted. 

Ohio was a business venture among many other 
things. It was that tavern, the Foos Tavern, on 
the old trail West at the end of the National Road; 
the Last Chance where you unhitched the horses, 
and the women and children got down from the 
Conestoga wagons. Ohio was the last warm meal, 
the last glass of ale at a bar, the last night's sleep 
in a bed. Ohio was the sensible, ruddy man behind 
the cash till in the tavern, and the mill where the 
flour was ground for the bread, and the dry-goods 
store down the street, and the tinner, and the 
wheelwright, and the grocery store. 


In Dayton, Ohio, James Ritty built his “Incor- 
ruptible Cashier,” the genesis of the National Cash 


40 


Register Company. In a woodshed in that same 
city, Charles Kettering put together his first self- 
starter, possibly the most typical of all Ohio in- 
ventions. You don’t have to be told about Thomas 
Edison of Milan, Ohio, and the light that didn’t 
fail; or Charles Brush of Cleveland, who started 
the electrical industry with his are light; or 
Dietrich Gruen, tinkering with his watches; and 
Rudolph Wurlitzer with his pianos and organs; 
and William Proctor and James Gamble building 
the biggest soap factory in the world, in a state 
where cleanliness is still next to godliness. Andrew 
Jergens made a pretty good thing out of his lotion, 
as Earl Sloan of Zanesville did with his liniment. 


They taught me in school that Ohio is the 
mother of Presidents. (In Virginia, | understand, 
they teach differently.) There were seven of 
them. You remember what Grant looked like, 
but you might say he was an exception. The others 
were Hayes and Garfield, the last President to 
be born in a log cabin, and Harrison and McKin- 
ley and Taft and Harding; four lawyers and a 
schoolteacher and a newspaper publisher. A 
faded memory of beards and business operations. 
Our own Robert Taft was almost President. To- 
ward the end they called him Mr. Republican. 
They might well have called him Mr. Ohio. He 
possessed to an almost classical degree the virtues 
prized most highly in Ohio: to work hard and 
mind your own business, never to abandon your 
convictions no matter who attacks you, or how 
deluded they try to make you out to be, never to 
get excited. Robert Taft couldn't understand why 
the people didn’t want him to be President, but 
he died without making any fuss about it. 


William Holmes McGuffey wrote his famous 
Readers at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
What the McGuffey Readers taught is still bred in 
Ohio bones: the virtue of hard work ; the sure re- 
ward of that virtue. > 


The bounty of Lake Erie presses down on the 
top of Ohio, and the state bends with its weight, 
and at the bottom the river flows, the Beautiful 
Ohio, where the moonlight glows, where the 
barges float by, carrying the hard-earned wealth 
down to the great Mississippi. Ohio stands 
straight between its straight borders, plain and 
full of common sense. 

A lot of people came here and stayed awhile, 
or moved on, or were taken in, but Ohio doesn’t 
change. It’s like the old homestead where now 
the younger brother lives with his family. There 
isn’t much style about the old house—Ohio has 
always been a little suspicious of style—but it’s in 
excellent condition, and in the spring, when the 
rains come, the lilac still blooms in the dooryard. 
Inside in the parlor where the shades are drawn 
so the sunlight won't fade the Brussels carpet you 
will find all of the old treasures and curiosities of 
the house. The magnificent Greek Revival homes 
with their Adams doorways dream on the com- 
mons of the New England villages of the Western 
Reserve. The Shaker chairs are there, and the old 
houses where the slaves hid on their way to Can- 
ada and freedom in the dark night of the Civil 
War. The Underground Railway, they called it. 
The Indian Mounds are there, and the monument 
to Perry at Put In Bay in Lake Erie. “Don’t Give 
Up the Ship,” the banner said. The Mormon 
Temple at Kirtland is there, the stucco of its sur- 









face struck into fire by the setting sun, on the far 
hill where it stands. The women brought their 
china and glass to be ground in with the sand and 
pebbles so it would catch the sunlight. 

Platt R. Spencer’s tombstone is there, in Ge- 


neva, with his name carved on it in the style of 


handwriting he developed and which everyone 
in the country once had to learn. The Spen- 
cerian Hand: “the tip of the little finger and the 
ball of the hand touching the surface of the desk 
as the loops are made.” The monument to Betty 
Zane is there, the girl who carried the gunpow- 
der in her apron. 

The curiosities and the treasures are there. but 
no one pays undue attention to them. Very few 
people look to the past in Ohio. They’d rather 
take you outside and show you the improvements, 
and you will probably have to ride into town to 
see the post office and the new junior high school 
and the latest factory. 


The Standard Oil Company was begun in Ohio. 
John D. Rockefeller once gave me a bright new 
dime when we got off the streetcar together at the 
same stop on Euclid Avenue in Cleveland. I took it 
home and put it in my bank. I was a very small boy, 
but I was an Ohio boy. I hadn't wanted to take the 
dime, because I hadn’t done anything to earn it, 
but I supposed you had to humor people when they 
got old and careless with their money. “Little boys 
are never tired,” my grandmother said to me one 
hot summer Ohio day, when I came in from play 
and threw myself on the sofa in the back parlor. 
I was up and out again, mowing the lawn, before 
I had time to bounce. I got a much more respect- 
able dime for that. 












You sleep well in Ohio, your brother’s house. 
You know you are safe there. Everything is under 
control. The foundation of the old house is dry 
and sound, and the roof is good, and the flashing 
and the drain spouts and the insulation are 
checked every year, and the storm windows are 
up if it is winter, or the screens in summer, and 
it is all so clean, in a favorite Ohio phrase, that 
you could eat off the floor. 

How proud they would be if they could see 
it now, the men who made Ohio what it is! 
They knew what they wanted when they came 
to Ohio, my great-grandfather, and the great- 
grandfathers of my neighbors. You can come 
and look at it, but when you look at it you must 
remember clearly that what you see is what they 
wanted for their children. 

The towns are all beginning to look very much 
alike now. There is an airport on the outskirts, 
and near that there is a development of new 
houses, all very much the same. The horizon is 
smoked with the factory chimneys, and in town 
you will find that every Main Street is the same. 
There is a J.C. Penney store, and a Woolworth’s, 
an A&P supermarket, a Sears and Roebuck order 
office, and a Sohio station on the corner with its 
wide apron of cement washed down and its 
pumps gleaming, and the young man who works 
there is leaning on the door of a convertible, talk- 
ing to a pretty girl. There is a Bell Telephone 
office, a Light and Power Company office, a 
Western Union office, a Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, a Police Station, and a YMCA with a sign 
out in front, in winter, telling you when the next 
basketball game will be held. There is a movie 
theater, and if you want to drive a short distance 





White Man’s Token 
A station in “railroad Gothic” style still 
stands at Clyde, boyhood home of au- 
thor Sherwood Anderson. The classic 
American small town, real-life model of 
Anderson’s fictional Winesburg, Ohio, 
has changed but little with the years. 


you can go to the next town, because the same 
picture will be showing there. 

And afterward, when the picture is finished, 
and the stores are closed and their windows 
are darkened, the light will spill out from the 
corner drugstore and you will hear the juke 
box playing in there, and the laughter of young 
people, Ohio’s children. They are loved and 
cared for, Ohio’s children. 


The 4-H Club Movement was begun in a base- 
ment room in the courthouse in Springfield, Ohio ; 
and the Community Chest was a Cleveland idea. 
Every year the big thermometer stands on the 
corner of Ninth and Euclid in Cleveland, in front 
of the Cleveland Trust Bank, and it stands there 
like the conscience of its citizens until the red 
marker climbs to the level they have set for them- 
selves for contributions. 


The men who came to Ohio were not the 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust!”’ men, or the “California, 
Here | Come!” men. They were farmers and shop- 
keepers and shoemakers and tavernkeepers and 
tinkerers, and they didn’t count on miracles; 
they asked only for the land’s bounty and equal 
opportunity for all. They were sound men who 
respected themselves and who knew what they 
wanted for their children. Well, they got it. They 
succeeded. It’s all here now. This is what Ohio 
is. And this is what you must keep in mind when 
you look at Ohio today. 


Let us begin with the pretty girls of Ohio, with 
their thin, light 


Continued on Page 43 
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The Hues of Night 


Conservative or no, Ohioans like light and color in their restau- 
rants, whether they sit down to solid fare at the Queen-Bee (right) 
in Gallipolis, or dine in expensive elegance (be/ow) at the Gourmet 
Room atop the Terrace Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, with a glass 
dome curving overhead and a brilliant Miro mural to admire. 


Continued from Page 41 skin; so fair, often, 
that the small veins show blue at the temples. 
(This is to be a very unconventional tour of Ohio, 
as you can see.) But you imagine, after a while, 
that you would know an Ohio girl anywhere, with 
her alternate directness of manner and her shy- 
ness—unrelated to coquetry—and the charm of 


her matter-of-fact way. 

Ohio girls don’t use the circumstance of their 
sex in the ordinary exchanges of living, and per- 
haps that is why they are direct one moment and 


shy the next, as if they recall unexpectedly now 
and then that they are women, too, as well as 
human beings. In Ohio, at a social evening, the 
men talk together and the women talk together, 
and if any sustained mixed conversation is re- 
quired of them they seek each other out after- 
ward with a kind of relief. You will think of that 
in towns like Youngstown, where the women 
hurry along the city streets, usually alone, carry- 
ing a package or a shopping bag, and probably a 
list in their pocket, half completed. 

The young men of Youngstown, on the other 
hand (or for Youngstown read Warren, or Can- 
ton, or Akron, or Mansfield), the young men 
wear a very different air as they stroll the streets 
between shifts at the mill, or during the slack 
periods when they are laid off. They walk with 
the unconscious arrogance of admitted lords of 
the universe in twos or threes or fours, advancing 
abreast down the sidewalk, so that the hurrying 
women with the shopping bags must pass close 
to the shop windows where the mohair living- 
room sets, and the dinner china with garlands of 
flowers stamped on a cream-colored background 
are displayed under the neon signs. They seem 
unaware of each other, the men and the women, 
and the young men, walking, or stopping to talk 
in groups, are loud and uninhibited. But, oh, the 
sweet, shy, pretty girls, with the clear, white skin, 
and the fine, light hair. ““My land!” you hear one 
say, as she runs into a friend on the street. ““My 
land, what are you doing here?” And if you are 
Ohio born you feel a quickening of the blood at 
that old, familiar phrase. My land, where the men 
work hard at their jobs, and the women work 





Stately Lady 
Mrs. Lucien Wulsin, Sr., for years a leader 
in Cincinnati society, rides sidesaddle at 
the exclusive Camargo Hunt. Notable not 
only for her social rank but also for her 
service to the community, Mrs. Wulsin 
is known best, perhaps, as a patroness 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


hard at theirs, and where they meet, the men 
and the women, and where they are fulfilled, 
through their children. 

Houses are women’s things in Ohio, and every- 
thing in them is a woman’s own, from the paper 
on the walls, and the furniture, and the rugs, and 
the pictures, down to the china spoonholder, 
shaped like a flower, on the stove, where you 
put the spoon down after you have stirred the 
broth. You can almost feel that nothing in the 
history of the world has ever been as clean as 
these Ohio houses, with their waxed floors, and 
vacuum-cleaned rugs, and the piece of paper 
placed on the linoleum inside the kitchen door, 
to catch any dirt that is on your shoes when 
you come in the back door; and everything in 
the whole house picked up and put away, with 
the newspapers tied in bundles for the Boy Scouts 
to collect, and the windows washed on the out- 
side, and the curtains laundered and ironed and 
put back up the very same day. 


It is seven-thirty of an evening at the Inn in 
Oberlin. The members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in meeting, have just finished their dinner : 
fruit cup, breaded veal cutlet, apple pie, and coffee, 
and now they have settled back for the speaker, 
after listening to The Barber Shop Quartette sing 
Back Home in Indiana, and Lady of Spain. The 
speaker of the evening is DeForest Mellon, execu- 
tive of Halle Brothers’ Department Store in Cleve- 
land, a typical Ohio citizen, treasurer of his local 
March of Dimes. The title of his speech is ‘The 
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Customer is Always Right.’ The wife of the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce is distressed 
about the audience. ‘The wives were invited to- 
night,” she explains, ““but most of them were too 
exhausted by their spring housecleaning to come. 
Of course you couldn't hold your head up in this 
town if you didn’t turn out your house in the spring.” 


Oberlin is a college town. Oberlin College was 
one of the first cclleges in America to accept 
Negro students, but in some ways it is even more 
significant that Oberlin was the first college in the 
world—repeat, first college in the world—to ac- 
cept women students on an equal basis with men 
students. 

Which leads us to the reflection that Colum- 
bus, Ohio, produced James Thurber, possibly 
as a demonstration of the impartiality and bal- 
ance of nature. Mr. Thurber has devoted his 
years to curbing the excesses of college-educated 
women, much as, in nature, the hummingbird 
keeps us from being overwhelmed by gnats. 

It was in Oberlin, too, that Mrs. William 
Stevenson, wife of the new college president, had 
to be gently and tactfully told after her arrival 
that it was considered rather pretentious to allow 
the maid to answer the telephone if it rang while 
she was at home herself. ‘Just let it ring until you 
get to it yourself,” she was told. 

The world of the men of Ohio is the world out- 
side. You see them, on Saturdays or Sundays, or 
in the early evenings, the young husbands and 
family men, in their old faded Army or Navy 












clothes, endlessly occupied in all the yards of all 
the new houses. ““They say you’re lucky if you’ve 
got a good lawn by the time the house is paid for,” 
says young Jim Freeman of Springfield, a Navy 
veteran, a fireman, working outside on his day 
off from the Engine House. “We've got good 
drainage here,” he says. ““No basement problem. 
And we changed the floor plans two feet out on 
the side to give Barbara more closet space,” he 
adds, looking with pride at the garden patch 
ready for spading, now that spring is here, and at 
the clothesline poles he put up for Barbara, and 
at the stacked screens, ready to be put up now 
that the storm windows can come down. 

If the lives of men and women together in Ohio 
seem sketched out in terms of black and white, 
without nuance, it is well to remind one’s self 
that Ohio is an industrial state, and that there is 
always that whistle blowing at dawn. You imag- 
ine the young married women at their dressing 
tables at night, scarcely looking at themselves in 
the mirror as they take off the make-up, their 
husbands already in bed and the alarm clocks, 
set, beside them. Tomorrow night they may all go 
shopping at the new suburban shopping center, 
to buy food for the week, or spring clothes, or a 
new television chair; Jim and Barbara and Cindy 
and little Joey, happy people, having come to 
their own terms with life, the parents possessing, 
in exchange for their hopes and dreams and as- 
pirations, what are surely the healthiest, and the 
best fed and dressed, and the most indulged 
children in the world. 






But let us look at some of the towns and cities. 
Let us take as our point of departure Sandusky, 
that port west of Cleveland on Lake Erie, be- 
cause it is pleasant there, and if you know New 
England it will seem familiar to you. The Marble- 
head Peninsula is rather like Cape Cod, and you 
cross to it over the water from Bay Bridge to 
Danbury. There are islands in the bay, and small 
boats dance on the clear blue waters in the spank- 
ing breeze, but in spite of the familiar names there 
is something alien to New England here, and 
suddenly you know what it is. This is fresh water, 
this vast inland sea stretching away to the horizon, 
and instead of the taste of salt 1n the air there is a 
clear, cool, woodland scent. 

This is wine country too. In the commercial 
wine cellars of the city you can see casks which 
have been in use since the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Not all of the wine cellars are in the city. 
You can take a boat out to Kelleys Island, or 
Middle Bass (where the clubroom of the winery 
is called ‘“‘The Silenium’’), and sit in cool, dark 
comfort and sample the local product. 

Sandusky isa German city, with its brisk air and 
parks and churches in gray native stone, and the 
beer is excellent in the restaurants where the good 
lake fish is served, walleyed pike, and bass, and 
yellow perch, fresh from the water. The sweet 
dessert wines are good, the muscatel, and Tokay, 
and white port. If you want wine, incidentally, 
you go to the corner drugstore, where you will 
find the bottles displayed along with the tooth 
paste and the headache remedies. To buy hard 










liquor you go to a state store and fill out a form 
which even asks for your name and address. 
East of Sandusky you skirt along the lake 
shore, seeing the white caps of the waves through 
the sand dunes and the groves of trees. You cross 
Old Woman Creek where the rare American 
lotus grows, its chinalike flower rising on a snaky 
stem some six or eight inches above the flat green 
leaves. You cross the Vermilion River, named for 
the color of the clay in its banks, where the Indi- 
ans came to paint their faces for war. You are in 
the country of the Western Reserve now, east as 
far as the Pennsylvania line, and south to a line 


just below Akron. The Connecticut people came 


here, and many a hidden village on a back road, 
with its dark, blind, old Greek Revival houses 
facing on elm-shaded commons, is more Connect- 
icut now than Connecticut itself. 

The Western Reserve is the architect’s and the 
amateur historian’s paradise, a region of America 
waiting to be discovered by the traveler; where 
every village has its unrecorded history and its 
tales and legends passed down from memory to 
memory. Through towns bearing such names as 
Norwalk and North Fairfield and New London, 
you drive in the “Firelands,” a tract of land set 
aside originally for the people of Connecticut 
whose homes were burned by the British during 
the Revolution. Good dairy land, where the 
Classical Revival farmhouses bear the signature 
of their architects in such unusual details as re- 


cessed second-story porches, and fretwork on 
porticos and pilasters; outlined at night against 






River Brother 
Rudy Etter rides his favorite tractor 
named Charlie on the 200-acre farm he 
operates with his son near Piqua in West- 
ern Ohio. The bearded farmer is a mem- 
ber of the River Brethren community, an 
offshoot of the Amish faith which be- 
lieves in tilling thesoil by modern methods. 


the setting sun on land flat as the Texas Pan- 
handle, lonely and austere, waiting for a Mar- 
quand to record their almost forgotten tales. 

The Firelands are only a part of the Western 
Reserve; all of Northern Ohio bears the stamp of 
New England, and if you go on, northeast, be- 
yond Cleveland, to Painesville and Willoughby 
and Mentor, you will find examples of the work 
of the architect Jonathan Goldsmith, houses 
whose pillared facades might well serve as a back- 
drop for O’ Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. The 
blood runs thin in some of these towns, and there 
is ancestor worship here as pious as any in Massa- 
chusetts, where Archibald Willard’s The Spirit 
of *76 (said to be the most reproduced painting 
in America) hangs in Abbott Hall, Marblehead, 
although Mr. Willard himself lived and is buried 
in Wellington, Ohio, and painted his picture 
there, in the Western Reserve. (He began it as a 
cartoon, he said, to be called Yankee Doodle, 
but when he had posed his models an “inspired 
look’’ came over their faces, he reported, and he 
himself was inspired to a solemn and heroic 
approach.) 

Fragments of old stories, and the testimony of 
lost causes and faded dreams tempt you to turn 
aside at every corner in the Western Reserve. 
John Brown’s body lies amolderin’ in the grave, 
but his soul goes marching on in Northern Ohio. 
They will point out the graves of his mother and 
father to you in Hudson, that jewel of a village in 
Summit County where the old Academy is, ar- 


rested in time, with Continued on Page 47 
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R. Livingston Ireland, coal magnate, directs the stunts 
and dances that mark Chagrin Valley Hunt’s annual 


Cotillion, the oldest social event in the city’s calendar. 
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Mrs. Robert Y. White triumphs in a Cotillion con- 


test, having fed her husband, grandson of the 


motor-company founder, a bottle of milk punch. 
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Courtney Burton (/eft), business tycoon, and Mrs. 
G. W. Humphrey, of the Treasury Secretary's fam- 
ily, parade the pack at midnight in the ballroom. 
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Lewis Williams, securities broker, hunches 
down to help Mrs. Williams negotiate the 
barrier. Occasion, the traditional bar dance. 


The Blessing of the Hunt 

East of Cleveland lies Chagrin Valley, a pristine and 
fabulously wealthy residential area where life centers 
largely around the horse and the hound. Here pink- 
clad members of the Chagrin Valley Hunt walk with 
the pack across the sun-dappled mill stream, on their 
way to the church for the ceremony of benediction. 


Continued from Page 45 great elm trees shad- 
ing the fine old Federal and Greek Revival build- 
ings of soft red brick. John Brown lived in Hud- 
son for twenty-one years; and down in Oberlin 
they talk of him still, and of their own native son, 
the Negro killed at Harpers Ferry. Or, in search 
of stories and the echoes of lost passions, go to 
Tallmadge, near Akron, where the magnificent 
Congregational Church stands on the common. 
The church was built in 1825, but before the 
church was built, Delia Bacon was born there, in 
1811, that wonderful eccentric who died mad 
after she had succeeded in setting the whole 
literary world on its ear with her sudden con- 
viction that William Shakespeare hadn’t written 
all those plays after all, but two or three other 
men, including someone of her own name. 

You have to go nearer to Cleveland to see the 
sustained vigor of the old blood, where a com- 
bination of natural resources and water trans- 
portation and Yankee enterprise built the for- 
tunes and the manor houses on the heights above 
the city, and east of that, in the Chagrin River 
Valley, where blooded horses take the jumps in 
the paddocks, and where the polo fields glow 
softly like old, rubbed velvet. 


It is Thursday night of the Symphony Season in 
Cleveland. Szell is conducting Schumann at 
Severance Hall. In the quiet passages of the sym- 
phony the audience is so still in its upholstered seats 
in the muted house that you imagine you can almost 
hear the whistles of the freighters as the ore is 
brought into the twisted Cuyahoga, or the creaking 
of the cranes over the coal barges as the night sky 
is stained by a great sudden flare of light from the 
mills. After the concert when the audience goes 
home, it is not to the Goldsmith houses of their 
ancestors, but possibly to the Norman or Tudor 
houses of Shaker Heights, with their leaded, mul- 
lioned windows, and the half-timbering, and the 
windows opening out onto gardens, and onto streets 
named Winchester, or Westchester, or Eaton, or 
Mannering ; or to a “Lane,” or a “Place.” 


The people of wealth, who form the society of 
Cleveland and the Western Reserve, are a respon- 
sible group, bred in the tradition of obligation. 
They do not wear hair shirts under their discreetly 
tailored clothes, it is true; they do themselves 
well, and possibly even better than is apparent 
to the eye, since the key for people of wealth al- 
most everywhere in Ohio is understatement. Os- 
tentation has always been regarded as vulgar. The 
Livingstons and Hannas, the Eatons and Hoyts 
and Ingalls, the Wicks and the descendants of 
Cotton Mather do not produce younger sons 
given to drinking champagne out of slippers, but 
over the years they have learned the practice, in 
their own discreet way, of what Thorstein Veblen 


called conspicuous consumption. The mansard- 
roofed Gothic houses of Millionaires Row on 
Euclid Avenue in Cleveland have long been 
abandoned for Shaker Heights, or for the com- 
fortable life modeled on the life of the English 
country squire, in the rambling white frame 
houses with their barns and rolling meadows in 
the villages of Hunting Valley and Gates Mills 
along the Chagrin. 

A young man of society may waste his sub- 
stance in hunting and polo, or in the somber, ele- 
gant rooms of the soot-darkened Union Club in 
town, as long as he turns up on Monday morn- 
ing, clear-eyed and shrewd, at his office in the 
Hanna Building, or the Union Commerce Build- 
ing or the Terminal Tower; and as long as he 
takes his place, and works at it, on the boards of 
the social agencies and charities, or the civic im- 
provement groups, or the school boards, or the 
Symphony Society, or the Art Museum. 

Equal responsibility is demanded of the young 
society matron, who is trained from the very be- 
ginning to take her place in the activities of the 
Junior League in no superficial way. She is ex- 
pected to work, on the hospital committees, or 
the nursing committees, or on whatever necessary 
project is at hand, before she can relax with tennis 
or golf or garden-club activities. 

The character of Cleveland society is, in its 
way, the character of the people of the state. 
Many of the great fortunes were made by men of 
background, conditioned to the uses and abuses 
of money. They brought their ideals of behavior 
with them; they set the tone in their manner of 
living for the others who followed. They do not, 
even today, lust after false gods; they waste no 
time in idle envy or emulation of New York or 
café society. It is a relaxed society, and not a 
closed one. The mere making or possession of 
money is no entree, but neither are doors closed 
to newcomers if they learn to take their place 
gracefully in the accepted, conservative, respon- 
sible pattern. 

The firmly established, largely early German 
society of Cincinnati has experienced fewer 
changes and less influx of outside influence over 
the years, and for this reason it may be less 
flexible than society elsewhere in Ohio, and pos- 
sibly even more comfortable in its way, with its 
combination of German Gemiutlichkeit, and 
Southern graciousness and warmth. Mrs. Max 
Bohm, of Indian Hill, the widow of the architect, 
tells the story, familiar in Cincinnati, of how new- 
comers to the city used to have explained to them 
that “the Vanderbilts and the Astors of Cincin- 
nati are the Schmidlapps and the Hickenloopers.” 
German names still figure largely in Cincinnati 
society, although the German families no longer 
live in their wonderful ““Sauerbraten Byzantine” 
houses in town. 











case and several gift canes 
Ohioans have risen to the Presi 


Wealthy Cincinnatians have moved out to 
Indian Hill, or to the beautiful prospect above 
Eden Park, although the social life still revolves 
around the old, sprawling Country Club, which 
now sits with its rolling greens almost in the cen- 
ter of town. Here, too, the emphasis for social 
acceptance is on community responsibility. The 
Taft family, among others, has set a worthy ex- 
ample for years, and the Family Service Society 
of Cincinnati recently celebrated seventy-five 
years of service. 

To write of society in Ohio, with a capital S, 
is a doubtful and rather awkward undertaking. 
The word is seldom heard in Ohio. The bound- 
aries and the standards of behavior and the code 
of ethics of Ohio society exist only by tacit agree- 
ment, and if it is examined too closely it is likely 
to vanish, up a dozen avenues of laughter and as- 
tonished denial. For responsible as it is, discreet 
as it is in its activities and its pattern, it risks, 
knowingly, the disapproval of the defiantly plain, 
no-nonsense citizens who make up the major part 
of the state, and who mistrust a broad “ta” more 
than they might mistrust a possibly counterfeit 
bill. Cleveland is cosmopolitan, and Cincinnati is 
cosmopolitan, and society there pays a certain 
penalty for its effort to live in a more fashionable 
world, or even for the rewards of trying to live 
in a larger world. 

“Sometimes Cleveland acts as if it doesn’t be- 
long to Ohio at all,” they will tell you in Colum- 
bus, or points south of Cleveland. The sons and 
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Ohio and the White House 
The residence of President Harding, at 
Marion, Ohio, is now a memorial mu- 
seum containing 2000 mementoes of his 
administration, including the chair he 
used at the White House, his top hat, brie* 
SA OO 


daughters of wealthy Cleveland families are often 
sent East to be educated in New England board- 
ing schools, or Ivy League colleges, “but any- 
one who has gone to an Eastern boarding school, 
or has a degree from a big Eastern college,” they 
will say, “has a distinct disadvantage here.” 
Towns and cities like Springfield and Columbus 
and Middletown and Dayton sit stubborn and 
foursquare on their old foundations, each feeling 
itself to be unique and self-sufficient, suspicious 
of the wary visitor, ready with a convenient chip 
for the shoulder if necessary, every man a king. 

There are sections of these cities, and of cities 
such as Mansfield and Chillicothe and Zanes- 
ville and Washington Court House, which have a 
certain chauvinistic, 19th Century character, with 
dark, old, eclectic buildings under crenelated false 
fronts, and with cast-iron pilasters and pedi- 
ments, and a Gothic-Victorian flavor. Civil War 
monuments stand in squares, and there are cast- 
iron fountains in parks, and iron urns filled with 
geraniums, standing amid plantings of canna 
lilies or yucca. 

Here and there is evidence of some knowledge 
of a larger world beyond, often brought home to 
Ohio by the boys who have gone out to war; 
although it is difficult to account for the occa- 
sional “‘Latin Lounges’’—the bars, lighted softly 
at night, where the boys in the black suéde shoes 
woo the pretty girls with the fair skin, generally in 
groups of four or six, so that the courtship can 
be carried on with the comfort and support of 












one’s friends. But you can dine in “Streets of 
Paris” cafés; and in hotel rooms all over the 
state you will find framed water-color prints after 
Dufy, the bright vigor made quaint, with top- 
hatted gentlemen and women in hoop skirts on 
the Paris dream streets. 

Ohio is not the Middle West, as some deluded 
Easterners persist in thinking, but it may be that 
the Middle West begins here. In many respects 
Ohio is still the Last Chance Town, the place 
where you are supposed to get down from the 
stage, and change from your fancy clothes, and 
begin to talk and act like a natural man. Charles 
Dickens noted this, in his ill-tempered travels 
of 1842. Stopping at Colt’s Exchange Hotel in 
Sandusky (it still stands; it is just down the street 
from the Dorn Winery, facing the lake), he wrote 
in his journal that the proprietor of the hotel 
“constantly walked in and out of the room with 
his hat on. . . and lay down on our sofa, and 
pulled his newspaper out of his pocket ; and read 
it at his ease; I merely mention these traits as 
characteristic of the country...” An entry which 
still has the power to amuse the people of Ohio, 
who thought that Mr. Dickens ought to have 
known when he was being deliberately baited. 

The old republican principles are still deliber- 
ately and defiantly practiced in Ohio, and the 
visitor will regard them as acts of ignorance or 
boorishness at his own peril. In Chillicothe to- 
day, for example, when a man alone hails a 
taxicab, the driver will open the door to the 




















front seat beside him as he pulls up to the curb. 
He is not a chauffeur; he is a man doing a job. 
And you'd better look at him, too, before you 
decide to tip him. He may not like it; just as any 
man in Ohio may not like it if you call him by his 
first name too quickly. It is well to remember here 
the 18th Century dignity of “Mister,” that 
democratic title which removed the “‘Esq.”’ from 
the address on letters, and brought every man up 
to the same level. 

But speaking of democratic and republican 
virtues, the practice of politics is still highly re- 
spected in Ohio. In the fine old State House in 
Columbus, where the battle flags are furled, with 
their frayed edges protected by black netting as 
they stand in the lighted cases, and where a 
plaque in memory of Andrews’ Raiders is fixed 
to one wall, and where the enormous painting by 
Powell of Perry’s victory at Lake Erie, familiar 
to all school children, hangs over the east stair- 
way, a definite quality can almost be felt in the 
corridors; that mystical sense of his role which 
Governor Lausche has brought to his office as the 
people’s choice. “It is as though he had assumed 
the mantle of Lincoln,” our spokesman says 
musingly, and when you stop to try to sort this 
out; Republican mantle, Democratic governor, 
you finally dismiss it with the thought that per- 
haps mantles aren’t registered by parties. 

Ohio is conservative, conservative, conserva- 


tive. Ohio is so conservative it sometimes hardly 
seems to be breathing. You look in vain through 





almost any Ohio paper for adequate coverage of 


national or world news. “But it isn’t really in- 
difference,’ Charles B. Mitch, State Representa- 
tive (R.) of Clark County, will tell you. “Since 
Robert Taft died,” he says, his tone suddenly 
empty with that genuine sense of loss with which 
one might speak of a death in one’s own family, 
“we are waiting. We are waiting for our leader- 
ship in national and world affairs.” 


It is night in Columbus, the State Capital, and 
at the Gayety Burlesque, Miss “Tiny” Burns, 
“petite, saucy and lovable,” the posters say, is do- 
ing her grinds and bumps. The dusty, faded old 
house is almost empty. About forty in the audi- 
ence, young people, boys and girls together in a 
group out for a laugh, and a few old creeps. Over at 
the Deshler-Hilton Hotel a contingent of business- 
men has just arrived on a late train for the begin- 
ning of a convention in the morning. They have 
all been given Mexican straw hats with untrimmed 
edges, and name plates to pin on their lapels. They 
stand by the elevators, waiting, serious and tired 
looking, holding the Mexican hats and the name 
plates absently. As the bellhop picks up the men’s 
bags he looks at the luggage labels carefully and 
addresses each man by name. 


The Pickaway Plains lie south of Columbus, 
and if you cross them at dusk, where the Scioto 
flows between its willow-shaded, dreamlike 


banks, you can almost imagine what this wonder- 


Ohio and High Office 
Youngest Taft to enter law and politics is 
Robert, Jr., shown in Alphonso Taft 
Hall, University of Cincinnati. The line 
includes great-grandfather Alphonso, at- 
torney general under Grant; President 
William Howard; and young Robert's 
father, the late, loved “*Mr. Republican.” 











ful farm country looked like in the old days 
when it glowed with the campfires of eight 
Shawnee villages. You want to forget now that 
this is bloody land, fought for tenaciously, and 
that the Logan elm still stands, under which that 
Mingo chief stood to deliver his famous lament. 
“Who is there to mourn for Logan?” he said, 
after his family had been killed by the whites. 
“Not one.” 

You cross the Pickaway Plains to get to 
Chillicothe from Columbus, but if you go to 
Chillicothe with the memory of its romantic past 
you are doomed to disappointment. Chillicothe 
was settled by Virginia aristocrats, and before the 
18th Century had ended there were bookshops in 
Chillicothe, with stock from London and the 
East, and there were carriages on the streets, and 
fine houses with windowpanes of glass brought 
over the mountains. 

Some of the old houses still stand, in the city, 
and on the hills around, but there are different 
émigrés in the city now, men who have come 
from the South with their families to work on the 
new atomic plant going up down on the road to 
Portsmouth and the river; enterprising men in an 
enterprising community, who shame you for 
wanting the city to have preserved more of its 
outlived past. But you can go to “Adena,” if you 
like, the country house designed by Latrobe, and 
completed for Thomas Worthington in 1807, ona 
hill northwest of the city. The Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar visited there, and the Henry Clays came 
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every summer, and Chief Tecumseh dined in the 
State Dining Room, and from this house, the leg- 
end goes, after a night of conversation and cards, 
Worthington and his friends stepped out into the 
cool morning air to see the sun rise over Mount 
Logan, and took it at that moment to grace the 
Seal of the new state. A good story, but unfor- 
tunately the house wasn’t finished then. 

Now “Adena,” like Williamsburg, has been 
restored within an inch of its life, to an arbitrary 
point which probably never existed in its history, 
but you leave it with a sense of loss, and go back 
down toward the city, as the sun strikes its blind, 
sterile windows. The city is dominated by the 
magnificent Court House, built of honey-colored 
freestone in 1855, a Greek Revival structure with 
a superb portico, and with Mayan touches in the 
decoration of the stone lintels over the doors, and 
other detail so incisive and exquisite that from a 
distance the whole effect is rather like that of 
intaglio carving in a gem. Giants walked this 
land once, you think; and where are they now, 
the men with the vision who made this land? 

Eugene Rigney, director of the Ross County 
Historical Society, will give you the answer to 
that. “The vision is still here,” he says, and from 
another hill above the city he will point out the 
Mead Paper Plant below, constructed, he will 
tell you, over a prehistoric stream. “*For the wa- 
ter they need in their production of paper they 
have tapped a river buried long ago under the 
“Ohio is like that, 
taking its strength from its buried past.” 


glacial moraine,” he says 


With these thoughts of the past which, in Ohio, 
always lead back to the present, you think of 
Y oungstown again, that apotheosis of mill towns, 
a city where almost nothing is beautiful &cept 
those things built by men without any considera- 
tion of beauty. The steel mills spread through 
the valley of the Mahoning like a great shout of 
masculine defiance, looking, to the uninitiated, 
with their retorts and caldrons and condensers, 


The Paths of Learning 
Ohio ranks second among the states in number 
of colleges. The variety is symbolized (/eft) by 
Margaret Simmerer and Ronald Oakley, jun- 
iors at Oberlin, famous for its serious, en- 
lightened teaching 
college in the world—and (right) by Constance 
Sutton, senior at colossal Ohio State, helping 
her team toward the Big Ten championship. 


and, incidentally, first coed 


like the dream of a mad scientist, and at night 
the sky of the city is bathed in a clear, cold, 
flickering light, intense but, at the center of the 
city, soundless, like a stage effect without thunder 
for the death of the gods. Even with the blind 
pulled, the hotel room is bathed in the thin, 
insistent light of the Bessemer converter, and if 
you look out you will see in this light torches of 
flame spurting into the sky, waste gases burning, 
and other waste gases ascending as smoke. 

It is like a symbol of the melting pot itself, you 
think, and on the streets of the city the faces of 
the hurrying women and the confident men are 
new and raw and almost, it seems, without fea- 
tures; difficult to trace or place by racial back- 
ground. Polish, Czech, Greek, Italian, Serb and 
Yankee; all are merging into a new visage, a face 
of light skin and clear flesh, with high color in 
the cheeks, but with the features still unformed, 
as if the stamp of the new race had not yet 
emerged from the soft, mixed clay. 

The new race is largely a people without con- 
sciousness of background, or even of continuity 
in history, living on the buried past, living in the 
sound old house, but having, for the most part, 
cut themselves off from the abandoned patterns 
of their fathers. They face only to the future, and 
they must make up their new ways as they go 
along, but they possess for this a tremendous 
wealth of vitality as intense as the heat of the 
Bessemer converter in which the molten metal is 
cleansed. Everything they do is new, the clothes 
they wear, the way they hold their forks when 
they eat, even their speech, long lost from its 
Anglo-Saxon source. They do not know them- 
selves yet, and they need isolation in which to 
develop, an isolation for which they are some- 
times criticized. Other than that, in the stubborn 
old tradition of this Republic, they ask for noth- 
ing for themselves. The voice of Ohio is seldom 
raised outside of its own boundaries, and they 


are content to have it that way. rHE END 































































Another in Holiday’s Series on ‘The New World of Asia 










The Ginza is Tokyo’s Broadway and Champs-Elysées 
Right, a side street off the thoroughfare glows with 
gay signs ballyhooing restaurants, bars and bathhouses. 





There is a moment of the Japanese 
evening, about six o'clock, that seems 
to suit the city of Tokyo partic- 
ularly well. It is a moment when 
the ordered movement of the day 


shifts suddenly to the excitement of 


evening. Standing on the Sukiya- 
bashi, a bridge in the center of town, 
you watch thousands of people 
stream past in kimonos and wooden 
sandals or in Western clothes. You 
see their intent or smiling faces as 
they turn toward a subway entrance, 
a movie house, a Japanese restau- 
rant, or as they pause at a shop win- 
dow. You listen to the streetcars 
racketing toward the Imperial Pal- 
ace. You watch the shoeshine girls 
and sidewalk vendors of toys, food, 
newspapers. You hear the music and 
advertising blaring from corner ki- 
osks. You look up to the moving 
lights of the Asahi Building flashing 
the day’s news in Japanese charac- 
ters, or down at the scummy water 
of the canal and the slow Japanese 
barges moving under the bridge. 
You are standing at the heart of a 
city as noisily individual as any in 
the world, an extraordinary mixture 
of cultures, ages and continents 
each contributing to the Tokyo at- 
mosphere, all fused and modified by 
the special personality of the city. 
By Japanese standards Tokyo is a 
new city. Until the end of the 16th 
Century it was little more than a sea- 
side village backed by a huge, wind- 
swept plain, desolate and marshy. 
Unlike Kyoto, which is over a thou- 
sand years old, Tokyo—or Edo, as 
it was called in those days—grew to 


national importance only during the 
17th Century when the strong mili- 
tary ruler of all Japan, the shogun, 
established his headquarters here, 
reclaimed the Edo swamps and built 
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The GI's Favorite City 


TOKYO 


A knowing portrait that catches its gaiety and heartbeat, its Eastern manners and Western excitement. 


Surrounded by Asian tensions, it remains one of the liveliest capitals on earth 


by Santha Rama Rau 


the roads, harbor and bridges of the 
city. It didn’t become the capital un- 
til 1868, after the Emperor Meiji re- 
stored imperial supremacy and 
changed the city’s name to Tokyo. 
Today it is not only the most impor- 
tant city in Japan but, with nearly 
eight million people, the third largest 
in the world, with an emperor who 
represents the oldest ruling dynasty 
anywhere, yet it still remains a gay, 
vigorous, gaudy town. 


Flattened and mutilated three 
times in three generations by a suc- 
cession of fires, earthquakes and the 
bombings of the last war, humiliated 
by the recent Occupation, Tokyo 
still has a special vitality of its own, 
something brash, pushing, irrepres- 
sible. Business is here, politics are 


here, the biggest fortunes are made 
and lost here, the biggest scandals 
break here. From all over Japan the 
young and the ambitious come to 
Tokyo. The citizens of Kyoto may 
say scornfully that Tokyo is only “‘a 
branch office of New York,” but in 
all the scattered islands the Japanese 
know that Tokyo is where things are 
happening. Tokyo decides what is 
chic to wear, to think, to say, to see. 
It is the Big City, and its air carries a 
special excitement, its crowds a denser 
anonymity, its people a special city- 
bred pride. 

I went to a Tokyo bar with some 
friends for a late drink after the thea- 
ter. It was a large, shabby room 
where the guests sit on benches at 
scrubbed wooden tables. As usual, 
the men at the next table stared at 





Gates and moats bar Tokyo’s busy modern traffic from the Imperial Palace. 















us inquisitively, and then one of 
them reached across with his bottle 
of sake, filled our cups, invited us to 
drink and asked the inevitable ques- 
tion—where were we from? When 
we made the same inquiry he replied, 
surprised, “Tokyo, of course Tokyo.” 

One of us apologized and explained 
the silly question by adding that 
there were so many country people 
in Tokyo these days one couldn’t al- 
ways be sure. 

The man laughed. “You can al- 
ways tell the Tokyo man,” he said. 
“*He will be the only one enjoying 
himself.” 

To enjoy yourself in Tokyo you 
can spend thousands of yen a day or 
practically nothing. But on the whole, 
Tokyo is a big-spending, amusement- 
loving city geared to pleasure. Thou- 
sands of restaurants, bars and night 
clubs cater to its people. Hundreds 
of theaters, movies, girly shows, pup- 
pet plays, dancers and street singers 
provide their entertainment. Art 
shows, concerts, big sports: events, 
shops and the endless magic of the 
crowded Tokyo streets, the millions 
of people, the lovely parts of town— 
all go to form the changing back- 
drop of Tokyo life. 

They say you haven’t really lived 
in Tokyo until you have done these 
things: seen the double bridge to the 
Imperial Palace, admired the glam- 
orous women of downtown Tokyo, 
attended a geisha party, eaten river 
eel late on a summer night, strolled 
of an evening along the Ginza ave- 
nue, and been to the Kabuki-za, the 
biggest legitimate theater in the 
world. Characteristically, half these 
activities cost you nothing, a couple 
need at least a little money, and a 
geisha party, if you are the host, can 

Continued on Page 54 





















Spectators take time out for refreshments during the sumo 
(wrestling) bouts, which last practically all day. The snacks are 
ordered on arrival, for delivery later by the waiters. 







Many Japanese women take active part in sports today. Here, a 

husky backstop on a Japanese Women’s Baseball Team 
leaps to take a high throw at the Korakuen Stadium, where many 
professional and amateur all-girl games take place. 






Continued from Page 52 

come to anything from twenty to a 
thousand dollars, depending on the 
fame of the geisha and the extrava- 
gance of the food. However, all 
these things are representative of 
Tokyo’s special life and flavor. Fol- 
low them, and you will see the To- 
kyo that its own citizens value most 
highly, the life they remember with 
the greatest homesickness when they 
are away. The great poet Basho 
summed it up in one of his short 
poems, an attenuated suggestion of 
mood: “Autumn. Ten years have 
passed. Now it is of Edo that I think 
when I say ‘home.’” 

In this vast, haphazard tangle of 
streets, the magic of the city itself is 
not immediately obvious. When To- 
kyo people tell you to see the double 
bridge across the Imperial Palace 
moat, they are pointing out only the 
most famous of the half dozen or so 
“sights” of the city. (The Palace 
grounds are open only to the Im- 
perial household and their guests.) 
But essentially Tokyo is not a city 
for sight-seeing. Its magic is in its at- 
mosphere, its romance is in the minds 
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of its citizens, for Tokyo is full of 
stories. If you see it through the eyes 
of the Japanese, you will recognize 
the charm of certain parts of town, 
you will understand why a girl can 
stand dreaming on a bridge, or why 
a man on his way to dinner might 
stop for a couple of minutes at an 
ordinary-looking street corner. 

The Sumida River, for instance, 
winds through the heart of Tokyo as 
it does through countless legends 
and stories of loves and battles. It is 
spanned by a number of famous 
bridges, among them the Ryogoku. 
Here a samurai of the 17th Century, 
as violent in his jealousy as he was in 
his love for the beautiful courtesan, 
Takao, took her for a boat ride. As 
they moved slowly downstream ad- 
miring the famous cherry trees on 
the river banks, watching the bright 
pink petals drift down to the water, 
Takao sang to him. But while she 
sang, the samurai became convinced 
that in her heart she addressed the 
love songs to some other man. Des- 
perate with love and anger, he killed 
her. In the convention of the samurai, 
he cut off her head with his sword 








and threw it in the river. Tokyo girls 
will tell you that Takao’s ghost 
haunts the Sumida. In the spring 
twilight sometimes they wait on the 
bridge, thinking of love and tragedy, 
and listening for the faint, beautiful 
voice that is supposed to drift down 
the river when the cherry trees are in 
blossom. 

In the same spirit Tokyo men 
pause at the street corner known as 
Naka-no-Cho. It is the gateway to 
Yoshiwara, once the most glamor- 
ous section of the city, the play- 
ground of Tokyo’s 17th Century 
café society. The district was fenced 
in, and with the exception of the pal- 
ace grounds, was the only area where 
men were forbidden to draw their 
swords, for here the passionate and 
quick-tempered Tokyo men came 
for the luxurious life and here count- 
less quarrels and feuds began in the 
great inns, the drinking houses, the 
gambling halls. 

In Yoshiwara, too, the most cele- 
brated geishas lived in astonishing 
splendor. Fortunes were lost in ex- 
travagant efforts to win their favor. 
Renowned for their elegance, their 


wit, their artistic talents, they chose 
their patrons with a highhandedness 
that plunged the poorer, less hand- 


some men into despair. Famous 
beauties paraded along the narrow 
streets of Yoshiwara on lacquered 
slippers that raised them six inches 
above the dust of the roads. With a 
true Tokyo sense of display they 
wore several layers of embroidered 
outer coats to prove their wealth, 
and they always walked with at least 
two attendants, one ahead so that 
the courtesan could rest her hand on 
his shoulder, to steady herself on the 
pebbles of the street, and one beside 
her to shade her with an umbrella. 

A well-known Tokyo story begins 
with the arrival of a farmer in the 
city. His first wish, of course, is to 
spend the evening in Yoshiwara. He 
dresses himself for the occasion, 
steps through the famous gate and 
walks into the sparkling atmosphere 
of Yoshiwara. There he sees, saun- 
tering down the street, a courtesan 
of such extraordinary beauty and 
grace that he knows she is the woman 
in all the world that he wants, on 


whom he will lavish without a 












thought the money he has accumu- 
lated after years of hard work. All 
the humiliation and sadness of the 
country man, the unsophisticated, is 
concentrated in the moment when 
the great courtesan pauses in the 
middle of the street, turns to look at 
the staring farmer, and breaks into 
helpless laughter. 

Yoshiwara has, inevitably, changed 
a great deal since those days, but 
something of the old excitement re- 
mains. It still has a few rarefied and 
special restaurants where you can 
eat Tokyo delicacies. When you 
walk home afterward, you will hear 
the thin, strangely evocative music 
of a samisen from an upstairs room, 
you will see the typical covered rick- 
shaws in which the geishas travel, 
with an odd mixture of secrecy and 
publicity, when they are called to a 
special party or the home of a pa- 
tron. The Tokyo man will still pause 
at Naka-no-Cho, peopling the 
streets with the phantoms of dead 


samurai, of lost courtesans, for such 
sentiment suits the Tokyo character. 


Of all the facets of Japanese living, 
perhaps the one that most foreigners 
find appealing and beautiful is the 
Japanese house. By now, I should 
think, most Americans have at least 
a vague idea of what a Japanese 
house is like. They know of the al- 
most total absence of furniture, of 
the deliberately unobtrusive juxta- 
positions of wood, grass matting and 
paper doors and windows, of the in- 
finitely studied use of even five 
square yards of garden to give every 
window a lovely and varied view and 
to bring a carefully tailored version 
of the outdoors indoors. 

One point, however, to which you 
have to adjust your eye, is the per- 
spective of a civilization that lives on 
the floor. Until you get used to it you 
may feel clumsy in a Japanese house. 
Ceilings and doorways are apt to 
seem too low, the lower edge of a 


painting will be only six inches off 
the floor, the glass pane in a paper 
window is at eye level only if you are 
sitting on the floor, and it offers a 
view in which the sky is the least sig- 
nificant aspect of a landscape, in 
which branches and bushes in the 
garden seem to crowd closely about 
you but you seldom see the tops of 
trees. Suddenly a number of pe- 
culiarly Japanese arts make sense— 
you can understand why they create 
gardens composed entirely of stones, 
gravel and sand, for viewed from the 
ground, rocks can become moun- 
tains, a patch of moss a forest, a 
small stretch of sand the endless ex- 
panse of a desert. The technique of 
stunting a tree so that after fifty 
years of growth it is only two feet 
high, seemed to me at first a curious 
but slightly repellent trick, but in a 
Japanese house, or in that part of 
the garden that you see from a win- 
dow, the bonsai is a complete tree, 
almost a necessary art. 





It seems odd, however, that a peo- 
ple with so unfailing an eye for the 
appropriate and the beautiful should 
go so far astray in Western décor. It 
is very fashionable just now to fur- 
nish a room or two in the Western 
style, but I have hardly ever seen one 
which isn’t both dowdy and grace- 
less, usually with a weird mixture of 
antimacassars and “‘*moderne.” 


Unless you make friends among 
the people of Tokyo, I would suggest 
that you spend at least a couple of 
days in a Japanese inn within or near 
the city. It is one of the quickest and 
pleasantest ways to be introduced to 
the Japanese way of life and will 
place in far more coherent perspec- 
tive everything else that you do and 
see while here. You will learn the 
easy knack the Japanese have for 
making you comfortable, their elab- 
orate code of manners and their en- 
tire lack of a feeling for privacy. The 
same people who will transplant 


Tokyo has always been one of the great fun-loving cities of the world. 
Two of its recent fancies are pinball machines and girly shows. 

This strip-tease number tops the show at the Nichigeki Music Hall, 
which also has lavish singing, dancing and comedy routines. 












Looking like members of a fat-men’s ballet, three sumo 
wrestlers make their formal bows to the audience, with first one and 
then the other leg raised high. Even the champs don’t 

make much money, but they are highly honored by the older Japanese. 
















full-grown trees along the outer wall 

of their property to make their house 
invisible from the road, or will de- 
sign a garden to make you feel that 
you are miles away from Tokyo, iso- 
lated deep in the country, will, inside 
the house, accept with complete 
equanimity the fact that doors can- 
not be locked, that only flimsy walls 
separate one room from another. 
Inn servants will drift into your room 
with tea and cakes with no concern 
that you may not wish to be dis- 
turbed. A maid will sit and talk to 
you while she serves you a meal, with 
no thought that you might prefer to 
eat alone. Somebody will be con- 
stantly in attendance to help you 
dress, or scrub your back in the bath, 
or wait up for you in case you should 
feel like a chat or a cup of tea. 

You will soon learn that the Japa- 
nese are almost neurotically fussy 
about cleanliness. You take off your 
shoes when you enter the inn, to 
keep the dirt of the street from soil- 
ing the tatami, or grass mat; you 
bow when you greet people because 
shaking hands is considered unhy- 
gienic. As soon as you sit down ina 
room you are brought a small damp 
towel, sterilized in steam, to wipe 
your hands. For every meal you are 
given a new pair of chopsticks joined 
together at one end to show they 
have never been used before. 

Some things, of course, about life 
in a Japanese inn may be a little too 
exotic for comfort. It takes a fairly 
unusual foreigner, for instance, to 
face, first thing in the morning, the 
conventional Japanese breakfast of 
a very sour pickled plum, fermented 
bean-curd soup, hot rice, seaweed 
and dried fish. However, most inns, 
accustomed by now to the vagaries 
of foreigners, will serve you coffee 
and toast and eggs if you prefer. 
You will probably find that sleeping 
on layers of thick quilts spread on 
the tatami is reasonably comforta- 
ble, but the hard little Japanese pil- 
lows, stuffed with pine needles or 
dried beans, need singularly flexible 
neck muscles. And if you want a lit- 
tle fresh air at night, you will proba- 
bly have to tell your maid not to shut 
all the shutters and windows tightly 
as soon as it gets dark. But on the 
whole you are almost certain to be 
pleased by your surroundings, by 
the unhurried pace of a Japanese 
day, by the Japanese ability to make 
you feel looked after, and by the sen- 
sation of living in, rather than merely 
observing, a city like Tokyo. 
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The geisha system, more than any 

other single aspect of Tokyo, is apt 
to fascinate and puzzle the foreigner. 
The word geisha means literally an 
“art-person,” and her milieu is known 
euphemistically as karyukai—‘‘the 
world of flowers and willows.’ She 
is in no sense a socially respectable 
woman, though she may come to be 
very highly respected as an artist or 
a woman of wit and intelligence. 

To assume that they are women of 
unshakable virtue is just as naive as 
to assume that every geisha house is 
a brothel, for a great deal depends 
on the geisha herself and on the es- 
tablishment in which she works. And 
a few geishas are so famous or so 
beautiful or so talented that they 
are, in fact, unbuyable, and their 
private life is exactly what they de- 
cide to make it. 

When you go to a geisha party it 
will probably seem to you disarm- 
ingly unelaborate. It will take place 
in a restaurant or in the geisha 
house—almost never in a private 
home. The geishas themselves may 
be pretty or plain, but it will be their 
job to see that you eat well and are 
amused and pleased. They will help 
to serve the meal, will pour your 
wine, will drink with you if you offer 
your cup. They will mix a sauce for 
you or take the bones out of your 
fish so dexterously that it will look 
as though it hasn’t been touched. 

Besides this, whether or not there 
are women in the party, the geishas 
will make a point of talking to every- 


On his veranda, Keizo Yoshiiye and his family 


relax over afternoon tea. Japanese drink O-cha (honor- 


one. They will try to find out what 
your interests are, will talk to you 
about your business or politics or 
painting, literature, current gossip, 
what’s on at the theater or will, if 
you want, keep quiet. They will lis- 
ten with appreciation to anything 
you have to say, will find your jokes 
funny and will persuade you that 
you are both handsome and a superb 
raconteur. 

If you wish, a geisha will perform 
for you the stylized, fluid measures 
of traditional dances that move from 
pose to famous pose, abstract, slow, 
compressed with meaning. A quiver- 
ing fan will mean the falling snow, a 
tilt of the head may indicate the 
sight of the flaming autumn beauty 
of Mount Arashi covered with ma- 
ples, or a tap of the hand on the 
floor may show anger and a quarrel. 
A geisha once told me that the diffi- 
culty and excellence of a dance was 
not in its movements but in its still- 
ness. To a foreigner her dancing may 
seem deceptively simple, but once 
you understand it, other dancing be- 
gins to seem obvious and altogether 
too acrobatic. 

Some geishas make singing their 
special accomplishment. Accompa- 
nied on a samisen, a slender, three- 
stringed guitar, they sing the famous 
short songs that are their specialty. 
A well-known one, in literal transla- 
tion, runs, “Parting this morning... 
your coat... a game of hide-and- 
seek.”” From this the Japanese lis- 
tener understands, “*‘When we parted 





Western business suits mingle with dainty kimonos at a geisha party. 






able tea) all day long, even at bedtime. 





this morning, I hid your coat. I made 
the finding of it a game of hide-and- 
seek because I wanted to delay your 
going.” Like all such songs, the orig- 
inal is fragmentary, allusive, sets a 
mood rather than tells a story, and 
because the Japanese see no virtue in 
explicit poetry, leaves room for your 
own intellect or imagination to sup- 
ply the intensity of the emotion or to 


' complete the experience which the 


poem begins. 

Geishas have been admired to dis- 
traction for their dancing, their 
charm or even the way they flutter a 
fan. In the old days they used to be 
known as kei-sei, ““crumblers of the 
castle,” because noblemen were pre- 
pared to ruin their estates for the 
sake of spending time with geishas. 
And only recently in Tokyo, the fab- 
ulous sums spent on a geisha brought 
to light an extensive scandal among 
the top executives of a major Japa- 
nese industry and caused a serious 
cabinet crisis. To the foreigner, the 
geisha party may be only a fairly 
interesting evening, but to the Japa- 
nese the whole system has roots that 
go deep into their lives and history, 
and the geisha remains a symbol of a 
beautiful and brilliant life that most 
Japanese are too poor to see. 


In contrast with the ready curi- 
osity foreigners direct toward the 
geisha world, they are often hesitant 
to explore Tokyo food. In my opin- 
ion Japanese food has been heavily 
underrated for far too long. In To- 
kyo there are any number of restau- 
rants serving dozens of varieties of 
foreign food, from Russian shashlik 
or Peking duck to American ham- 
burgers or crépes Suzette. But To- 
kyo people, who love eating out, 
who jam the thousands of restau- 
rants in the city, naturally prefer 
their own food and are tremendously 
proud of the special Tokyo delicacies. 

One of my favorite Japanese-style 
restaurants is built on the bank of 
the Sumida. Like most of the river 
restaurants, its windows open wide 
over the water, where in the evening 
boatloads of musicians drift slowly 
downstream playing the old-fash- 
ioned “‘serenade” songs of Japan. 
Each group of guests has a private 
room and is served a good conven- 
tional Japanese meal. This means 
that you start with a cup of tea anda 
sweet, because this is supposed to 
rest you. After a few minutes the 
sake will be brought and poured 

Continued on Page 138 

















Author Steinbeck used his home town as background 
for his best-selling East of Eden, 
combed the Salinas Index for source material. 


“Always 
Something 
to Do in 
Salinas” 


by John Steinbeck 


Another in HOLIDAY’s series of articles 


by famous writers on their home towns 
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arly memories of Salinas are so confused 
in my mind that I don’t know, actually, what I 
remember and what I was told I remembered. | 
am fairly clear on the earthquake of 1906. My fa- 
ther took me down Main Street and I remember 
brick buildings, spilled outward. Our own wooden 
house was not injured, but the chimney had com- 
pletely turned around without falling. And my 
sharpest memory is that a phonograph we had 
obtained by subscribing to the San Francisco 
Call for two years—our first talking machine— 
leaped from a shelf and destroyed itself. There 
were two thousand five hundred people in Salinas 
then, but boosters confidently predicted that it 
would some day be a metropolis of five thousand. 

Tradition was strong in Salinas and my town 
never forgot nor forgave an injury. For example, 
in the Fourth-of-July hosecart race in 1900, run 
against Watsonville, the Salinas team ran out its 
hose smartly and with a substantial lead, then 
found to its horror that the threads of the cou- 
pling had been filed smooth. They could notcouple 
up and get water and so lost the race. Watsonville 
had obviously cheated. For a decade after, a man 
could get a fight in a bar at any time simply by 
bringing up the subject. I thought of Watson- 
villians as foreigners and cheats. I wouldn’t have 
thought of trusting them. 

The old Camino Real, the royal road that 
threaded California together, moved up the val- 
ley and did not come near Salinas for a very good 
reason. The place that was to become Salinas was 
a series of tule-grown swamps, which toward the 
end of the summer dried and left a white deposit 
of alkali. It was this appearance of salt that gave 
the place its name. The stagecoaches on the royal 
road stopped at Natividad, a pleasant little town 
on the higher ground of the Gabilan foothills, 
free of fog and swamp and mosquitoes, protected 
from the fierce daily winds which funneled up the 
valley center. Natividad had a small college, per- 
haps the first in California. 

There is no understanding the impulses of 
humans. Someone built a blacksmith shop in the 
swamp and houses clustered around it; Main 
Street went in, and little bridges were built over 
the dark and noisome swamps. On this least 
likely site, Salinas grew while Natividad died. The 
adobe college lost roof and windows. The royal 
road became a country lane. By the time I cafne 
along much of the swamp had been filled in, but 
there was plenty left so that the night roared with 
frogs. I was pretty big before I learned that silence 
was not made up of a wall of frog song. 

Salinas was never a pretty town. It took a 
darkness from the swamps. The high gray fog 
hung over it and the ceaseless wind blew up the 
valley, cold and with a kind of desolate monotony. 
The mountains on both sides of the valley were 
beautiful, but Salinas was not and we knew it. 
Perhaps that is why a kind of violent assertive- 
ness, an energy like the compensation for sin grew 
up in the town. The town motto, given it by a 
reporter ahead of his time, was: “Salinas is.” I 


don’t know what that means, but there is no 
doubt of its compelling tone. 

As the swamps were drained and the black 
odorous mud exposed, it became known that this 
land was rich beyond belief. And Salinas became 
rich, the richest community per capita, we were 
told, in the entire world. I suppose this was true 
Certainly we Salinians never questioned it eve 
when we were broke. It was a town of wooden 
frame houses, the trading center of the valley, the 
social center of the whole world as we knew it. 

The social structure was a strange and progres- 
sive one. First there were the Cattle People, the 
First Families of the Salinas Valley, gentry by 
right of being horsemen and dealing in gentry’s 
goods, land and cattle. Theirs was an unassailable 
position, a little like that of English royalty. Ther 
Claus Spreckles came from Holland and built a 
Sugar Factory (in capitals) and the flatlands of 
the valley around Salinas were planted to sugar 
beets and the Sugar People prospered. They were 
upstarts, of course, but they were solvent. The 
Cattle People sneered at them, but learned as 
every aristocracy does that not blood but money 
is the final authority. Sugar People might never 
have got any place socially if lettuce had not 
become the green gold of the Valley. Now we had 
a new ‘et of upstarts: Lettuce People. Sugar Peo- 
ple joined Cattle People in looking down their 
noses. These Lettuce People had Carrot People to 
look down on and these in turn felt odd about 
associating with Cauliflower People. And all the 
time the town stretched out—the streets extended 
into the country. Farm land became subdivisions. 
Salinas became five thousand and then ten thou- 
sand. Enthusiasts thought that twenty thousand 
was not too high a mark to shoot at. We had a 
brick high school and a National Guard armory 
for dances. And we had the rodeo in the summer 
to attract tourists. 

This celebration had started as a kind of local 
competition. One’s uncles and even athletic aunts 
entered the roping contests. The ranchmen from 
the valley in the foothills rode in on saddles deco- 
rated with silver, and their sons demonstrated their 
skill with unbroken horses. Then gyadually the 
professionals moved in and it became “‘show busi- 
ness." A working cowman hadn't time to attain 
the circus perfection of the professionals and soon 
even the wild horses and the Brahma bulls were 
imported, and cowboy clowns, who moved from 
show to show, took the places of the sons of 
Lynches and Abernathys and Bardins. 

I remember Salinas best when it had a popula- 
tion of between four and five thousand. Then you 
could walk down Main Street and speak to every- 
one you met. Tom Meek the policeman, and 
Sheriff Nesbit, Jim Bardin, Mr. Pioda, manager 
of the Sugar Factory, and any one of a multitude 
of Hugheses. The generations of Portuguese and 
Swiss and Scandinavians became American so 
that the names of Tavernetti and Sveresky and 
Anoitzbehere and Nissen no longer sounded for- 
eign to our ears. 











I wonder whether all towns have the black- 
ness—the feeling of violence just below the sur- 
face. Of course it was the only town I knew. Are 
they all full of dark whispers? There were whis- 
pers of murders covered up and only hinted at, of 
raids on the county funds. When the old court- 
house burned down it was hinted that the records 
would have been dangerous to certain officehold- 
ers. It was a blackness that seemed to rise out of 
the swamps, a kind of whispered brooding that 
never came into the open—a subsurface violence 
that bubbled silently like the decaying vegetation 
under the black water of the Tule Swamps. I do 
not think Salinas was a gay place in those days. 
Monterey was gay but not Salinas. Maybe it was 
the wind beating every day on the nerve ends. 
Perhaps it was the months of high, sad, gray fog. 

People wanted wealth and got it and sat on it 
and it seemed to me that when they had it, and 
had bought the best automobile and had taken 
the hated but necessary trip to Europe, they were 
disappointed and sad that it was over. There was 
nothing left but to make more money. Theater 
came to Monterey and even opera. Writers and 
painters and poets rioted in Carmel, but none 
of these things came to Salinas. For pure culture 
we had Chautauqua in the summer—William 
Jennings Bryan, Billy Sunday, The World of Art, 
with slides in a big tent with wooden benches. 
Everyone bought tickets for the whole course, but 
Billy Sunday in boxing gloves fighting the devil in 
the squared ring was easily the most popular. 

Mr. Rowling, the violin teacher, tried for years 
to breathe life into a small orchestra but the town 
preferred to hear Joe Conner sing Irish songs. 
Now and then of course we were shaken loose. 
Once Tetrazzini came to Del Monte, eighteen 
miles away. We in grammar school learned the 
Italian words to Santa Lucia, written phonetically 
on the blackboard, and we journeyed to Del 
Monte, each one of us clutching a wilted bouquet 
of violets. We sang for her and threw our violets 
at her and went sadly home. She was a corseted, 
fat woman and she cried. I don’t remember that 
she sang. Perhaps our singing threw her and 
maybe she was laughing, not crying. 


(). section of Salinas was called Kidville— 


a district where the less prosperous lived and 
procreated violently. Kidville kids were kind of 
“across the tracks.” 

Andy was a Kidville kid, one of the nicest boys 
I ever knew. A quiet, lonely boy who went about 
by himself and yet loved to be with others. No 
matter how early you got to the West End School 
yard, Andy would be there, squatting against the 
wooden fence, waiting. Andy was a boy who 
walked about early in the morning. In any kind 
of excitement you would see Andy on the side 
lines, silent but present. If men talking privately 
said, ““Get that kid out of here,” that kid would 
be Andy. All of us were in love with the fourth- 


grade teacher, it turned out Andy most of all, but 
as usual Andy was quiet and inward. 

We had excitements in Salinas besides revivals 
and circuses, and now and then a murder. And 
we must have had despair, too, as when a lonely 
man who lived in a tiny house on Castroville 
Street put both barrels of a shotgun in his mouth 
and pulled the triggers with his toes. That morn- 
ing Andy was not first in the school yard, but 
when he arrived he had the most exciting article 
any Salinas kid had ever possessed. He had it in 
one of those little striped bags candy came in. He 
put it on the teacher’s desk as a present. That’s 
how much he loved her. 

I remember how she opened the bag and shook 
out on her desk a human ear, but I don’t remem- 
ber what happened thereafter. I have a memory 
block perhaps produced by a violence. The teacher 
seemed to have an aversion for Andy after that 
and it broke his heart. He had given her the only 
ear he or any other kid was ever likely to possess. 

We had many of what are now called charac- 
ters in Salinas. Looking back it seems to me now 
it was solid characters, but at the time I thought 
everyone lived that way. 

There was Hungry Anderson, who was known 
to be a tight man with a dollar. He and his wife 
lived about a mile out of town. He got his name 
on an occasion when he had some carpenters 
working on the roof of his house. At noon it took 
them about six or seven minutes to get down off 
the roof, and by the time they did, Hungry had 
eaten their lunches. He explained that when they 
were late, he had thought they didn’t want to eat. 
He was called Hungry Anderson from that day 
on, and people began to say he was a miser. To 
prove that he wasn’t he bought a shiny Chalmers 
automobile, but his instincts were too strong for 
him. He kept the car in a shed in town and came 
in with his horse and buggy, motored about town, 
put up the car and trotted back to his farm. 

We had a man who wore long hair and looked 
very distinguished. We had heard that it was 
because the tips of his ears were clipped, a com- 
mon punishment for stealing sheep. 

And we had misers, lots of misers. Heaven 
knows what they were, but we needed misers, 
perhaps with visions of counting gold pieces and 
hiding treasures. In those days many transactions 
were carried out in gold. Paper was highly sus- 
pected simply because it was unusual. One of our 
rich men used to sweat with nervousness when he 
had to pay a bill in gold. Paper saved him consid- 
erable painful emotion because it didn’t really 
seem like money to him. 

We had, however, one whooping dolager of a 
miser who gave us a great deal of pleasure. Of 
course now I know he was nuts, but then it was a 
different thing. He and his wife and his daughter 
lived in a dark little house in an apple orchard 
right in town. He was reputed to be a miser. My 
father had a feed store at that time and this man 
used to buy five pounds of middlings, which is 
somewhere between flour and bran. Every week 





he bought middlings and apparently that is all 
he bought. That is what the family ate, mid- 
dlings and apples. 

First the daughter died and a year later the wife 
died. The doctor who signed the certificates was 
said to have said, four times removed, that they 
had died of starvation. And now our miser was 
living all alone in his dark house in his dark 
orchard. 

Naturally he was a pushover for us kids. We 
used to creep up close to his window at night and 
peek in at him sitting beside a kerosene lamp 
writing in a big ledger. Every once in a while he 
would stand up and make a speech to no one at 
all. We could hear his voice and see his gestures 
but could not make out his words. Then we dis- 
covered a delightful thing. If he sat still too long 
we could stir him up by knocking gently and in a 
ghostly manner on the wall. He would leap to his 
feet and deliver great speeches, waving his arms 
and shaking his fist while his face contorted with 
emotion and saliva dripped from his mouth. If we 
worked him over for quite a while, we could 
sometimes get him rolling on the floor. There was 
always something to do in Salinas. 


fg one day he was gone and we were very 


sad because we thought he had gone away. But 
he hadn’t. He was inside there and in about ten 
days somebody found him and the coroner had 
to take him away in a rubber blanket and spray 
the house with creosote. 

Well, gold fever ran through us. We dug holes 
at the roots of every apple tree in his orchard. We 
got a window open and searched the house, hold- 
ing handkerchiefs over our noses. The big ledger 
was there and we could make out sentences like: 
“Go good god goodly like liver line god do devil 
darn dawn.” It didn’t make any sense except to a 
psychiatrist and they hadn’t been invented. Any- 
way we tried to find secret hiding places, rapped 
on the walls and even took up some floor boards. 
Finally we had to give it up. Then a distant rela- 
tive looked in a place we had neglected, under the 
sink in the elbow of the u-trap. He found a flour 
bag containing eight thousand dollars in gold. I 
still get the shudders when I think we might have 
found it. It would have changed our whole lives 
and our parents’ lives. 

Salinas had a nice balance of lodges—Elks for 
the gay men, Woodmen of the World, Knights of 
Pythias and, later, Knights of Columbus. We were 
a Masonic family, my father a Mason and my 
mother an Eastern Star. My father was a medium 
Mason, not as high a degree as some and higher 
than many. There must have been some ceremo- 
nies that were semipublic because I can remember 
clearly Louis Schneider, the local butcher, red- 
faced and short and fat and with a handlebar 
mustache. I can see him now sitting on a throne, 
I think it must have been of the order of the Royal 
Arch. He wore a Continued on Page 152 
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by Shirley Ann Grau 


The Gulf Coast? Let me tell you about it. To the 
south—to the front, people would say—is the Gulf: 
glistening beaches, safe waters with tiny whitecaps, 
and on the horizon the shadow line of sheltering 
islands. To the north are forests of longleaf pine, 
orchards of the pink-blooming tung tree; semi- 
tropic swamps of cypress and Spanish moss, flam- 
ing hibiscus and oleander ; and silent-moving deer. 
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The sun sets over a placid bayou behind Biloxi. Hundreds of such bayous lie along the eighty-odd miles 


The Coast is just a narrow strip—forty-odd 
miles—of beach and wood, of sun and shade, that 
reaches halfway across the state of Mississippi. 
Along the white arc of beach are the seven 
towns: Pascagoula, Ocean Springs, Biloxi, Gulf- 
port, Long Beach, Pass Christian, Bay St. Louis. 
Seven, a lucky number on a magic coast. The 
towns lie midway between Mobile and New Or- 
leans, and in a sense they are a blend of the two 
they possess the charm of the deep South and the 
zest of the Creole. 


ISSISSIPPIS AIC Coast 


The best way to see the Coast is from the Gulf 
itself. The Gulf sweeps northward in a wide arc 
from the Caribbean, carrying bits of palm fronds, 
prickly branches and bright yellow berries that 
are familiar in the tropics. If you sail from due 
south, the first land you see is the heavily wooded 
islands that shelter the Mississippi Coast: Horn 
Island, Ship Island, Cat Island, Isle au Pitre. 

Entering Ship Island Pass, the route of the first 
explorers, past the crumbled masonry of the old 
fort, the entire shore lies spread out before you. 





of Mississippi's Gulf Coast, their live oaks festooned with Spanish moss, adding to the spell of the region. 


Seven cities —Biloxi, Gulfport, Pascagoula, Ocean Springs, Long Beach, Pass 


Christian, Bay St. Louis—blend the charm of the South and the zest of the Creole 


At night you will see a wavering semicircle of 
lights: the steady gleams from streets and houses; 
the darting jabs of automobile headlights on a 
modern highway built along the old Spanish 
Trail; the torches of the flounder fishermen as 
they move along the shallows scanning the sandy 
bottoms; and, over to the right, down Biloxi way, 
the glowing neon of the waterside clubs. In the 
day you can see the whole expanse shimmering 
under a halo of sunlight—the blue water, the 
white beach as far as the eye can reach, an occa- 


sional palmetto palm, and the dark, cool pines 
that reach almost to the water’s edge. As you 
come closer you see the houses, flashes of white 
through the green; splashes of oleander, hibiscus, 
rose; and on the beach the bright umbrellas, the 
swimmers and sun-bathers. 

Straight ahead lie the buildings of Gulfport and 
its harbor. It is the center town of the seven, and a 
kind of boundary between the gay bustling towns 
to the east, and the quiet sophistication of the 
west. Gulfport is a new town, with the exception 
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of Long Beach, the newest along the Coast. The 
others had their beginnings in the early years of 
the 18th Century; Gulfport’s official birthdate is 
1887. It is a carefully planned city, with wide 
stretches of pavement and sidewalk and with 
straight streets that meet at right angles. This may 
indeed sound commonplace—but not along the 
Coast where, usually, streets just follow the wa- 
vering lines of old lanes ; some even detour around 
huge oaks. The largest hotel in Gulfport, the 
Markham, is in a way the symbol of the city: 
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dignified, in good taste with its pale pink stucco 
exterior and plant-lined lobby. But there is the 
sun and the riot of vegetation to soften this for- 
mality and to remind you that this town, too, is 
part of the Coast and shares its heritage. 

West of Gulfport are Long Beach, Pass Chris- 
tian and Bay St. Louis—the quiet stretch of 
Coast. Long Beach is a sleepy little place. Its 
most notable possession is Gulf Park College, ina 
lovely setting of broad lawns, flaming lilies—tred, 
yellow, white—and arching oak trees. At this 
junior college the American poet, Vachel Lind- 
say, lectured. Here, he held classes in his favorite 
tree house, staring out through the soft green of 
the leaves to the blue of the Gulf. (A Gulf Coast 
tree house is a circular platform, eight or ten feet 
high, built around the trunk of an oak tree.) 

The next town is Pass Christian, whose name 
must be said in four syllables, with the accent fall- 
ing heavily on the last. Pass Christian is almost 
purely residential, a town of handsome homes, 
vine-shaded and oak-sheltered, cool behind their 
drawn shutters during the hot noon. In front are 
the white-painted piers, extending hundreds of 
feet into the Gulf, for fishing and diving. This 
stretch of beach has an ineffable charm. 

Actually Pass Christian has changed little since 
the 1850’s, the days of its first popularity. There 
was no access to it then except by boat. Many of 
the houses date from that period. Some are built 
in the traditional Southern style, with four to six 
white columns in front. Others, reflecting the in- 
fluence of New Orleans architecture, are rather 
narrow, with slender columns supporting front 
porches on both floors, like the houses you see in 
the old Garden District of New Orleans. 

One of the loveliest houses at Pass Christian is 
Ossian Hall. It is Greek Revival, with four white 
lonic columns in front. It sits well back from the 
beach, much farther than its neighbors. It has 
become a show place, and at times its owner 
opens it to paying groups of people. If you pick 
the right day, you will be served tea in true Pass 
Christian style, by hostesses in taffeta and lace 
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Another striking bit of Pass Christian architec- 
ture is colloquially known as the “gazebo.” This 
is a kind of small summer pavilion built on the 
edge of the beach, but carefully shaded by trees; 
itis usually octagonal, railed by intricately carved 
wood, with a kind of peaked roof, faintly sugges- 
tive of the Orient. 

Pass Christian has enjoyed steady popularity as 
a resort. Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson 
were visitors, and the haut monde of Creole New 
Orleans has always maintained summer places 
here. At the western edge of town the coast line 
sweeps far back to form a large deep bay, named 
in honor of St. Louis. The northern end seems al- 
most uninhabited; a nearly unbroken line of pine 
trees paints soft green colors on the gently rising 
sandy ground. Up the little rivers that feed into 
the bay there is superb fresh-water fishing. In this 
region, as wellas alongthe Mississippi, the famous 
19th Century naturalist and painter, John J. Au- 
dubon, sketched the abundant and exotic bird life. 

On the west side of the bay are the modest 
houses that make up the little town of Bay St. 
Louis. Looking at them, it is hard to believe that, 
a century and a half ago, Bay St. Louis was a fash- 
ionable resort for Mississippi planters. Times 
changed; Bay St. Louis is now a middle-class 
summer resort, mostly for New Orleanians. 

Bay St. Louis is the last of the towns on this 
west section of the Coast. Beyond it stretch the sixty 
odd miles of swamp and bayou to New Orleans. 


East of Gulfport, the other half of the Gulf 
Coast is bright, gay, sometimes raucous, but al- 
ways vibrantly alive. This stretch of the Coast 
echoes with the steady riveting of shipyards, the 
drone of sea-food canneries, the reedy carousels 
of midways, the noisy clamor of night clubs. 

Of course, there are quiet spots here too. Just 
behind Gulfport is the Veteran’s Hospital. Gov- 
ernment operated, it stands in sand-pink serenity 
in the midst of its huge grounds. The gardens, open 
to the public, are as carefully groomed as any 





estate, and are more formal than most Coast gar- 
dens. A few miles beyond is a Confederate shrine, 
Beauvoir, the home of Jefferson Davis. In this 
lovely spacious house the aging President of the 
defeated Confederacy spent his last years. He had 
made a payment on the house in 1879, and the 
owner, dying, bequeathed the estate to him. Here 
he wrote The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government. The Coast still echoes with stories of 
him, of how each Sunday morning he drove six 
miles down the beach to worship in the little 
Church of the Holy Redeemer, of which he was a 
vestryman. A silver plaque marks his pew in the 
first Episcopal Church to be built on a predomi- 
nately Catholic coast. In the early morning when 
the mist was heavy, he rode his horse, Tartar, along 
the beach—the thin gray man, the great gray horse 
and the mist—all seeming part of the same insub- 
stantial dream. Today, the house remains as a 
memorial to him and to a lost cause. 

The past lies solemnly on a few places of this 
otherwise carefree Coast. The old cemetery on 
the shore at Biloxi has the graves of the early set- 
tlers—mute testimony of a settlement, begun in 
hardship and privation, racked by yellow fever 
and malaria. And just a little way off is the Biloxi 
lighthouse, the most photographed one in the 
world, people tell you, a lighthouse that was 
painted black when Abraham Lincoln died. 

But this is still predominately a happy Coast. 
The most eastern town is Pascagoula on the banks 
of the broad river of the same name, which in 
Indian dialect means “Leaf River.” 

Though it technically is a Gulf Coast town, 
Pascagoula seems more closely related to nearby 
Mobile. For Pascagoula is a busy thriving town of 
comfortable houses and shade trees, broad as- 
phalt streets and neat churches. The sounds of the 
Ingalls shipyards dominate its life. The rivet guns, 
the swarms of workers, the bustle of river traf- 
fic—these are the present and the future of Pasca- 
goula. There is no longer time for a river's song. 
Jean Baptiste Lemoyne, Sieur de Bienville, the 


first white man to Continued on Page 145 
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Long piers with shelters, for fishing or just sitting, stab out into the gulf all along the coast, most of them privately 
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The Mississippi Gulf Coast is 

a playground of safe beaches, mur- 
muring surf, gentle breezes 

and modern motels. The Southern 
belle (far left) graces the 

pool at Biloxi’s Sun-’n-Sand motel; 
the water skiers frolic at 

Gulf Hills Dude Ranch, near 
Ocean Springs; the horseback rider 
is at Pass Christian, where the 
Gulf Palms motel pool is located. 


owned. 
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estport a... 


where every ivory tower has clapboards, 
where artists and ad men eat from the same casserole, 
where Bohemians go Jaguar-hunting 


along the Left Bank of the Saugatuck River 


by Peter De Vries 


Hemingway has said somewhere, probably in a 
bar, that Westport, Connecticut, gives him the 
horrors. Why? 

First of all, it is a haven for writers, and a man 
who cannot abide so much as two or three gath- 
ered, even, presumably, in his name, ought not 
be asked to bear the thought of such a cozy con- 
geries of them as can be found owning their own 
homes, serving on school boards and taking part 
in local politics in that nook of Fairfield County, 
forty-seven miles from New York, where the 
Saugatuck pours its superficial self into Long 
Island Sound. The place abounds equally, if not 
more, in commercial artists, illustrators and car- 
toonists; those Babbitts of Bohemia, as they have 
been styled by one of their number, for whom 
daily departure on the 8:12 is often the price of 
arrival; Marquand successes all, who between 
royalty statements and plump checks for The 
Saturday Evening Post and New Yorker covers 
may think wistfully back on their salad days in 
the Village (those magic basements opening on 
the foam of perilous seas). 

Westport is a Utopia, secondly, for advertising 
men. They negotiate the rhythms of commutation 
in Brooks Brothers habits, usually the gray flan- 
nel, and carrying cowhide dispatch cases from 
which they may or may not take something for 
perusal on the journey to or from Madison Ave- 
nue. They are people, many of them, of intelli- 
gence, subtlety and humor. They are said to smell 
agreeably of coated stock, but a surprising num- 
ber are Democrats, with Continued on Page 66 





Westport’s artiness is no mere veneer. Its more than 200 artists include the dozen blue-chip Bohemians below—all top 
illustrators. Here, left to right, are: Michael Mitchell, Ben Prins, Stevan Dohanos, Euclid Shook (kneeling), 
Austin Briggs, Harold von Schmidt, Alex Ross, Robert Harris (on ladder), Noel Sickles, Edwin Georgi, Tom Lovell, Al Parker. 
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the Theatre Guild, here discussing, with 
Theresa Helburn and Lillian Gish, plans to build an 
old-style Elizabethan theater in the community. 


Continued from Page 64 a noticeable list to the 
left. Their Republican counterparts, a cut above 
thera in terms of worldly goods and water front- 
age, are businessmen. These are the men who 
have cardiograms twice a year which correspond 
exactly to the Stock Market averages for that 
day as charted in the Times—or so one imagines 
it mystically to be. Each of them works hard and 
plays hard, and goes to bed and sleeps like a top 
executive. Nobody knows just how sound that is, 
but a few are rumored to have trickled into the 
offices of Park Avenue psychiatrists for—oh, not 
depressions really, but recessions; recessions of 
spirit, of drive, of zest. They hope that on enter- 
ing the doctor’s quarters they will not meet their 
advertising agent coming out—who trusts in turn 
to be spared the emerging sight of a commercial 
artist he has hired the day before. 

These are only a few of the cultural components 
of a town so heterogeneous that a crazy quilt will 
do as a metaphor for it provided you mean one in 
which there is not even any unity of fabrics. Wool 
is sewn to grosgrain, here, cotton to satin and 
linen to duck, as Broadway figures follow network 
execs into its swelling population, writers and edi- 
tors follow individualists, rugged and ragged, just 
as these in turn succeeded the shopkeepers and 
skilled artisans who, still farther back, superim- 
posed themselves on farmers and old-family Yan- 
kees. On the first of June the jumble is enriched 
by summer tenants vacationing in the homes of 
regulars who, their incomes transfused by the 
maniacal rentals, themselves have gone on up to 
Cape Cod or Maine or abroad for three months 
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Theatrical Westport is home to Lawrence Langner of 





(if they aren’t sweating the season out in their own 
garage apartments, so badly do they really need 
the money). This is still to say nothing of the 
summer-theater folk who inject booster doses of 
sophistication into a Main Street which needs it 
like a hole in the head. 

Many of these varied elements view one another 
dimly, having in common only the dismay they 
collectively excite among the original Yankees. 
The Yankees set foot in town on Saturday morn- 
ing, if at all, now, with a kind of glum desuetude 
reminiscent of American Indians walking through 
the streets of Western cities. Nor is there a com- 
mon language spoken within the given group. The 
writers, for instance, range from producers of 
mass-magazine fiction to distinguished creative 
novelists. Yet all the ingredients have got some- 
how pressed into a municipal mousse, and a good 
one it is, as the healthy town meetings and rous- 
ing political caucuses attest. For Westporters, be 
they ever so worldly, are distinguished by a really 
strong community feeling. Maybe they put “ish” 
behind the time of day when they will meet you in 
New York for lunch or expect you for cocktails 
on Sunday, but they are solid citizens in a town 
about which they are earnest, sentimental, and, 
when the time comes, dutifully critical. 

A sound family sense and, especially, a devotion 
to their children round them out as stalwarts of 
American middle-class life. They will do any- 
thing for their kids. They will take them out at 
night and show them the stars so they will under- 
stand the planetarium better. They will enroll 
them in dancing class or guard them zealously 
from such, depending on their view of that partic- 


Literary Westport includes novelist Jerome 
Weidman (left), here visiting with summer-renter 
Robert Rossen, the movie man. Weidman’s 
novel Third Angel has a Westportlike locale. 




































Executive Westport is a northern extension of Madison 
Avenue for legendary successes like Bill 

Todman and Mark Goodson, producers of TV hits like 
What's My Line ? and many other top shows. 








































ular frill. (Ballroom dancing there is got up for 
children of an age that gives the whole business 
an unintentional Tom Thumb quality.) Ballet 
studios for the young are springing up everywhere 
and home rumpus rooms being fitted out accord- 
ingly for practice. The local lumber supply stocks 
ballet bars at eighteen cents a running foot. (The 
material is known in other localities as closet pol- 
ing.) Juvenile playtime arrangements are usually 
made in advance between mothers, with tele- 
phone conversations beginning, “‘Is Valerie busy 
tomorrow after school?” This is not as absurd 
as it sounds, even with the youngsters’ appoint- 
ments jotted on the family engagement pad, 
because the large distances involved require prep- 
aration on that scale. 

It is the New Yorkers moving in who have 
given Westport its present proverbial and smile- 
inducing chic, and what is lived among them is 
not country life in anything like its rustic implica- 
tions but only city life widely spaced. The two most 
characteristic hobbies illustrate, by the grotesque- 
ness of their contrast, a certain schizophrenia in 
thecivictemperament: theyarethe Early American 
antiques endemic to the region, and the sport cars 
which are being imported into it at the rate at 
which station wagons are delivered to more nor- 
mal communities. Interest in the former may run 
from a beautiful old house discriminatingly fur- 
nished in examples of the period, to a hostess 
whose idea of swank is hors d’oeuvres passed in a 
New England collection plate. It is useless to look 
the other way because in thar direction is a con- 
fectionery done as a reconstructed old-fashioned 





ice-cream parlor, where banana splits can be 
obtained at the nostalgic price of a dollar and a 
quarter. The historic past, as a matter of fact, is 
being so aggressively cultivated by converts that 
some of the first families are beginning to develop 
amnesia on the subject, out of self-defense. Au- 
thentic codgers are perhaps much less put out by 
the open Jaguars and Porsches which, goggled 
and tweed-capped and their bottoms appearing 
to scrape the road, the Johnny-come-latelies pi- 
lot past the salt boxes from whose windows they 
are glimpsed. The sports-car fad has grown so fast 
in Westport that the national headquarters of the 
Sports Car Club of America—a stylish version 
of Gasoline Alley—is located there, and an actor 
overheard at a party discussing his latest vehicle 
may not be talking about what you think at all. 
Well, this old-new, quaint-snazzy split in the local 
psyche is a tantalizing one beyond the scope of 
this account, and the speculative reader must de- 
cide for himself whether the woman seen driving 
away from a lawn auction in a Jaguar piled with 
whale-oil lamps, warming pans and Stiegel glass 
was in a bad way, or one adjusted gal. 

On an average of once in two or three years 
Westporters are called upon to display some re- 
semblance to the Spartans among whose relics 
they have been rummaging in the antique stores 
and attics. 

About that often, an ice storm or hurricane 
reduces power lines to spaghetti and renders use- 
less oil furnaces, electricstoves and well pumps, 
and then the connoisseurs of colonial background 
are face to face with the specter of the kettle on 
the hob and bundling with members of the fam- 


Musical Westport is particularly proud of 


the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rodgers. 
He is the composer of such great scores as 
Oklahoma !, Carousel and South Pacific. 


any 9) 5 ORE IE OF 


Jazzy Westport turns out for a barn party 

given by jazz critic and impresario John Hammond 
and starring first-rate hot musicians, 

on weekend leave from New York’s 52nd Street. 


ily. How do they acquit themselves? Handsomely. 
They hew wood and they draw water, for them- 
selves and one another ; those who have gas stoves 
instead of electric let friends and strangers troop 
in and boil milk for their babies; they help 
afflicted merchants and neighbors bail out their 


stores and homes. For the most dreaded aspect of 


a bad blow is the water backing up the Saugatuck, 
the overflowing river creeping into Main Street as 
the Sound is doing all along the beach, and the 
tidal snout snuffling and lapping at last at the 
doorsills and over. Such is the memory of last 
September’s devastating ““Carol.” 

There are no pretty girls in Westport, or too 
few to shake the generalization. There is an occa- 
sional ravishing blossom, usually a commuting 
model, but the foliage is, on the whole, unexciting. 
The male eye is oftener pleased by maturity, for 
the town abounds in attractive women of early 
and even seasoned middle age, whose tenures as 
wives and mothers appear to have done little to 
their lineaments but give them bloom and defini- 
tion. This kind of preservation is, of course, aided 
by money, which permits the purchase of servants 
and leisure not exactly characteristic of the slums. 
But even housewives without nurses for their 
young and idle hours for themselves seem in 
many cases to have effected that happy truce with 
Time. And naturally the ladies of real wealth 
look as well kept, in their furs and cars, for 
all the world as if they had never married their 
providers. 

Westport goes on straining its seams. The pres- 
ent population of about 14,000 was only 11,667 in 


1950, and will undoubtedly be more than 17,000 
in 1960. A major lure to family folk is its physi- 
cally handsome, medium-progressive public 
schools, which fresh arrivals from New York and 
elsewhere overcrowd at such a rate that new ones 
are, literally, outgrown before they are finished. 
Increases are also reflected in sprouting ‘“‘devel- 
opments,” at which sad eyes are currently cast 
by many. 

There are periodic tizzies over zoning, for, 
second only to the average Westporter’s deep love 
for his community, is his horror of the sight of 
another human habitation visible from his own. 
Another thorn in his side, or thereabouts, is the 
beach, a mass of rocks so dense that the addition 
of just a few more would give the town a cobble- 
stone water front (an end more clearly in sight 
than any other solution). Still, the beach is about 
the only place to take week-end guests, after the 
tour of plaques showing where Washington passed 
and the site of the Black Horse tavern where 
Talleyrand once stayed. 

Guests come and they come, though, year in and 
year out, winter as well as summer, and it’s a mys- 
tery at least to the writer, himself a contented resi- 
dent of the town. Because there’s only the mid- 
dling New England scenery and that awful beach 
by day, and with nightfall the sidewalks are rolled 
up and taken in. Except for a movie and, a 
brief slice of the year, the summer Playhouse, 
there’s no place to go after dark: no night clubs, 
not a bar fit to sit around and deplore anything 
in, least of all Hemingway. Only prosperous, 
happy homes. It’s a swell place to live but I'd hate 
like the devil to visit it. THE END 


Screwy Westport easily accepts improbable contrasts. 
Old-time Westporter Joseph Gjuresko gives 


directions from his buggy to Sid Caesar, who wears the 


newcomer’s uniform of sports shirt and Jaguar. 
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by Silas Spitzer 


Once eaten only in cocktail 

sauce, it has become one of our 
most versatile foods. 

Boiled and butter-dipped, charcoal- 
broiled, baked in casseroles or 

in savory herb-seasoned 

marinades , . . its wistful flavor 


is enjoyed a hundred ways 
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The Mighty Shrimp 


he favorite cocktail of many millions of 

Americans, oddly enough, is eaten with a 
fork, and its only kick is the harmless sting of 
horse-radish or pepper sauce. Not too many years 
ago, the shrimp cocktail was considered an exotic, 
like caviar or foie gras. Today it is not only a 
household stand-by but the most popular first 
course at all sorts of eating places, from catchup- 
stained counters to the elegant haunts of the well- 
heeled gourmet. 

The very thought of a ballet of pink shrimp 
curled demurely around a pool of bright red 
sauce in a frosted bowl is enough to hone most 
American appetites to a fine gluttonous edge. No 
dish would seem to be simpler or less exacting to 
put together. Yet one of the soundest ways to 
rate a restaurant is by its shrimp cocktail. It 
should contain shrimp that have been cooked 
briefly, to retain the firm texture and true sea 
flavor. The sauce should be made to order from 
fresh ingredients, with a spicy tang and a crimson 
color. In the U.S., shrimp cocktails of this high 
order formerly were most often served on or 
near the Eastern seaboard, but nowadays fresh 
or flash-frozen shrimp e2re so widely distributed 
under refrigeration that it is safe to order them 
in any self-respecting restaurant, however deep 
inland it may be. 

In recent years, bigger and better varieties of 
shrimp have flooded our markets in an ever- 
increasing tide, and we have learned to use them 
not only in cocktails and salads but in many 
main dishes. Their wistful flavor is magically 
enhanced when combined with other foods like 
vegetables, grains, most seafood and certain 
fruits. Foreign chefs and Creole cuisine of the 
Gulf states offer many dishes which feature 
shrimp as a principal or important element. 

The subtle culinary art of the Chinese is lav- 
ished upon shrimp in many ingenious forms. 
Butterfly shrimp derive their name from the 
shape they assume when split and flattened out 
but not quite separated. A dip in light egg batter, 
a quick sizzle in boiling-hot peanut oil, and they 
emerge puffy and golden, with all the savor 
sealed in. An omelet popular in New York is 
called Shrimp Eggs Foo Yong and conceals 
nuggets of shrimp and succulent vegetables. 
Properly made, it is crisp and lacy around the 
edges, with a soft, moist interior. The Chinese 


skewer jumbo shrimp around bits of bacon, broil 
them and dish them up with a hot mustard and 
plum sauce. Fried rice with shrimp, shrimp balls, 
shrimp with lobster sauce, shrimp with pineapple 
and shrimp chow mein may be found at all first- 
rate Oriental restaurants. If you are ever fortu- 
nate enough to dine at any good spot in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, or at places in New York 
like Lum Fong, Wah Kee, Hoy Yuen or Old 
China, look for an elaborate item usually trans- 
lated as “Shrimps with Chinese Vegetables.” Its 
contents vary with the season and the chef's 
moods. But a little thoughtful sampling will 
generally reveal, besides shrimp, odds and ends 
like Chinese cabbage, snow peas, black mush- 
rooms, bamboo shoots, water chestnuts, bean 
sprouts, green onions and celery. A tantalizing 
whiff of garlic hovers gently over this rich medley 
and points up the always slightly puzzling flavors 
and textures. 

The aristocrat of shrimp, judging from the 
prices asked for it, is the king-size specimen 
called scampi, now served with a special flourish 
in the more elegant Italian restaurants. These 
giants are shipped frozen, in ten-pound packages, 
from Italy, Panama and the Argentine. I had no 
difficulty in extracting the recipe for Scampi a 
l’Italienne from Frank Di Lello, the slender, 
impeccably clad impresario of New York’s Bac- 
cara Restaurant. Start with raw scampi—or any 
other sizable shrimp available—using as many 
as you judge sufficient for each individual help- 
ing. (This recipe is for six shrimp—one portion.) 
Split them lengthwise, two-thirds of the way 
down toward the tail, leaving on the fins and 
shell. Flatten out the split section and arrange 
the shrimp in the bottom of a circular pan, so 
that they rest evenly, with the tail ends standing 
perkily upright around the rim. Make a sauce of 
the following: two tablespoons of dry white wine, 
one teaspoon of Italian olive oil, one-quarter 
teaspoon of chopped garlic, a sprinkling of 
chopped parsley, orégano, salt and a touch of red- 
pepper seed. Pour this over the scampi and cook 
in a 400° oven for about eight minutes. If you 
like to soak up the sauce with your bread, use 
a little more olive oil and wine. The hotter this 
dish is served, the better. Earnest eaters will 
sit right down in the kitchen, within handy dis- 
tance of the range. Continued on Page 71 
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‘The Lord Vlayor of London rides 


| r’s really rather fitting that the words, “Good 
show!” should be the heartiest British expres- 
sion of approval. For the people of Britain dearly 
love showmanship and ceremonial. 

‘heir genius for pageantry in the grand man- 
ner has made November 9th a red-and-gold-letter 


day on London’s traditional calendar. Then. es- 


and free 


corted by liveried Pikemen, the Lord Mayor rides 
to the Law Courts in his superb gilt coach, to 
receive the Queen’s assent to his election. A half- 
mile-long procession follows—with tableaux-on- 
wheels and rousing military bands. 

You can see it, and so much else, by coming 
over this Fall. You will find that you really get 


again today! 


acquainted with these friendly people — when 
the summer visitors have gone, and life resumes 
its normal pattern. 

During this “Thrift Season,” you can travel to 
Britain and back for as little as $330 by sea, $425 
by air. See your Travel Agent, now. His skilled 
advice will cost you rothing. 


illustrated literature, write tish Travel Association, Box 122, 336 Madison A Nic, w York 17, New York 

















Continued from Page 69 

Diners of adventurous appetite 
who are partial to the fascinating 
nocturnal sport of restaurant-hop- 
ping in New York will collect 
many shrimp memories worth 
treasuring. Among those that occur 
to me at this writing are: Shrimp 
Tempura at the Japanese restaurant 
called Miyako; shrimp au gratin at 
King of the Sea; Indian curried 
shrimp at the Seven Seas; Shrimp 
Yvette at Le Vouvray; charcoal- 
broiled shrimp at Johnny Johnston’s; 
curried shrimp, lobster and scallops 
at Whyte’s; shrimp @ /a marinara 
and Shrimp Fra Diavolo at any 
good Neapolitan restaurant. 

Cooks are at their best when they 
work with the foods and recipes na- 
tive to their region. The most am- 
bitious American shrimp cookery 
will be found in Southern coastal 
areas where the freshest of shrimp 
are plentiful and not expensive. In 
Charleston kitchens faithful to the 
old culinary traditions, shrimp and 
green corn are blended in a deli- 
cately seasoned pie. Charleston 
shrimp pudding and shrimp soufflé 
are light, fluffy and suffused with a 
maidenly pink blush that blends 
well with candlelight and old silver. 
Shrimp steamed with hominy grits, 
| am told, tastes better than it may 
sound to Northerners. South Caro- 
lina Perlo is a shrimp pilau, only one 
of many versions of the familiar 
shrimps-and-rice which is as well 
known in the Deep South as are 
fishballs in New England or chili 
beans in Texas. 

In New Orleans, the natives are 
partial to river and lake shrimp, 
which, though small, have inimitable 
flavor. Skilled Louisiana cooks con- 
coct gumbos and jambalayas, Shrimp 
Newburg and Shrimp Creole, Shrimp 
Bisque and Shrimp de Jonghe. All of 
them have a characteristic gusto, 
which, as the French say about cer- 
tain of their wines, does not travel. 
What goes into these savory soups, 
stews and richly creamed dishes is 
strictly a local secret. Even when the 
ingredients are listed in a cookbook, 
it is usually difficult to obtain them 
off the home grounds. One char- 
acteristic gumbo is haunted by the 
oddness of fi/é powder, made from 
the young leaves of the sassafras and 
brought to the Old French Market 
by Choctaw Indians who live in the 
bayou country. Fresh okra, a rather 
viscous summer vegetable which 
Yankees mistrust or at best misuse, 
is another ingredient in shrimp 
stews which for some reason always 
tastes wonderfully different in New 
Orleans. 

Many a Creole dinner starts with 
a pile of plain boiled shrimp, cooked 
in a highly seasoned bouillon and 





eaten cold in the fingers without 
accompaniment. Shrimp Remoulade 
is different wherever you find it, but 
it may be generally described as iced 
shrimpina piquant blend of chopped 
hard-boiled egg, raw egg yolk, tar- 
ragon vinegar, olive oil, garlic, mus- 
tard, salt, cayenne pepper and lemon 
juice. This is pretty hot going and 
the sensitive palate may lose the 
delicate flavor of the shrimp under 
its powerful blanket of seasoning. 
But it is a recipe that seems to sup- 
port the view of a skeptical eating 
companion who believes that shrimp 
are only worth eating for the sauce 
that goes with them. 


Today, U. S. citizens are the 
world’s champion consumers of 
shrimp. Our Gargantuan national 
appetite supports the South’s most 
valuable fishing industry, with a 
total annual catch that exceeds 
200,000,000 pounds, or well over 
four times the 1920 supply. To this 
should be added 40,000,000 pounds 
or so which we import. 

Yet only a comparative handful 
of those Americans who look lov- 
ingly upon a dish of shrimp have 
ever seen a live specimen in its nat- 
ural state, complete with spiky head 
and ten trailing legs. Such an en- 
counter, | am certain, would prove 
to be a bit of a shock to most of us. 
For the shrimp, face to face, looks 
like a small, rather nasty lobster, 
minus claws, but bristling with as- 
sorted appendages, and equipped 
with a couple of outsize staring eyes 
mounted on stalks. The chances are 
very slim, though, that you will ever 
see a live and kicking shrimp, unless 
you inhabit the Southern coastal 
zone where they are caught. Shrimp 
die almost immediately after they 
are taken from the water and are 
usually hastily beheaded, stripped of 
their inedible parts, and packed 
away in ice. 

About eighty-five per cent of the 
annual haul is taken from the Gulf 
of Mexico, two-thirds of this from 
Louisiana waters alone. There was a 
time when shrimping was a one-man 
job, about as venturesome as clam- 
raking or searching for mushrooms. 
Shrimpers put out not too far from 
shore in small boats, leaped over 
the side in shallow water and 
dragged their hand nets back to 
land, trapping a hatful or so of 
shellfish along the way, if they were 
lucky. Because of these unimagina- 
tive methods, an insignificant quan- 
tity of small baby shrimp, suitable 
mainly for cocktails or garnishes, 
was all that ever reached our tables 
up to 1917. About that time, the 
first offshore trawlers appeared at 
Fernandina, Florida, and shrimp 
fishery began its major-league career. 


‘and the 


Venturing into ever deeper waters, 
the trawlers bagged bigger shrimp and 
more of them. As time went on, larger 
and more seaworthy vessels were built, 
equipped with powerful engines, steel 
cables instead of rope, power winches 
to haul in the nets and capacious icing 
facilities. New grounds were opened 
catch increased so abun- 
dantly that whole coastal communi- 


ties began to depend upon shrimping 
as their principal livelihood. 

The modern trawler, operating out 
of Gulf and South Atlantic ports, to- 
day is a formidable affair, up to eighty- 
five feet long. The newest ones have 
two-way radio, supersonic sounding 
equipment, radio direction finders, 
automatic pilots, freezer storage holds— 
in fact, just about everything pertaining 
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Backed by two centuries of tradition 
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Ale began 


Guinness 


Now, for 


brews are being introduced in America. Entirely 


The history of Guinness Brite Lager Beer and 


two centuries ago when Arthur 


took a 9000 year lease on the St. 
James’s Gate Brewery on the bank of the River 


Liffey in Dublin, Ireland. 


the first time, these distinguished 


different, these Guinness products are as sturdy 
and bright as an Irish brogue, yet subtle and 


soft as an Irish mist. 


Brewed in the United States under the direct 
supervision of Arthur Guinness Son & Company, 
Ltd., no finer domestic or imported beer or ale 


is available today. 


GOEBEL BREWING COMPANY 
Detroit and Muskegon, Mich.; Oakland, Calif. 











































Laguna Rocks near Gallup. Attend Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial here Aug. 11-14. You can drive to New 
Mexico, tour state, and return home, all in 2 weeks. 







EXPLORE A WHOLE 
NEW WORLD RIGHT IN 
YOUR OWN Ul. $. A» 


High, cool New Mexico is as exciting as 
a foreign land, comfortable as home! 










Visit Pueblos and Reservations. 
See Indians bake bread in out- 
door ovens; make pottery, rugs. 











Cathedral at Santa Fe, a modern 
city with a foreign flavor. Fine 
art galleries, museums, shops. 
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Cliff Dwellings at Bandelier, Old Mill at Ruidoso, close to 


one of many historic places part of state’s 814 million 
you'll want to explore. 


acres of national forests. 





Follow the Rio Grande for trout, scenery. Carlsbad Caverns National Park — the world’s largest 
New Mexico's 7000 miles of paved underground spectacle. Easy conducted tours daily 
highways make sight-seeing fun. over lighted paths. Three elevators. Open all year. 


NEW MEXICO 
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Over 1600 hotels, motels, resorts 
and ranches provide true west- 


BOOKLETS AND MAPS! Write New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau, Box 5501-D, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


ern hosvitalitv. Good food, too. 











to the saga of shrimp but oyster forks 
and cocktail sauce. In most fishing 
waters, boats of this size act as cargo 
and storage vessels for fleets of 
smaller trawlers, picking up shrimp 
as long as the supply of ice lasts. 
This usually means a sea voyage of 
from ten days to a fortnight. New 
shrimp banks turn up farther and 
farther from the main ports, and the 
vessels scour the sea from Browns- 
ville to Key West, and up the Atlan- 
tic coast as far north as the Caro- 
linas. Shrimp are bottom feeders, 
and the trawlers scare them up from 
their beds in the mud by banging on 
huge aluminum doors just before 
dropping the nets two or three hun- 
dred feet straight down. The shrimp, 
roused from their peaceful life in the 
lower depths, “fly” into the nets. 
About a ton of shrimp is considered 
a good catch for a single trawler. 
When a shrimp is relaxed and en- 
joying itself, it walks on the floor of 
the sea. It is also able to swim, 
working its abdominal feet like pad- 
dies, and thrusting with its tail. Its 
muscular middle hinge is powerful 
enough to snap the whole body 
clean out of the water when some 
enemy is giving chase. This danger 
occurs frequently, for shrimp are a 
delicacy to just about every hungry 
creature that swims, even including 
larger shrimp. In its migrations, the 
shrimp wanders with the great and 
often inexplicable shifts of wind, 
tide and current, riding hundreds of 
miles before its life cycle is com- 
pleted. The longer it survives, the 
bigger it grows, and the more avidly 
it is hunted. Sailing around in huge 
shoals, it plays out its destiny, which 
usually spans a year and no longer. 
No two-year-old shrimp, according 
to the scientists, has ever been found. 


Shrimp shippers, restaurant buy- 
ers and people in general cherish a 
variety of prejudices concerning fla- 
vor, texture and quality in shrimp. 
I received a few professional views 
recently from Mr. Ray Hopper, the 
highly articulate owner of New 
York’s famous old restaurant, 
Whyte’s, where seafood has been a 
specialty for half a century. 

“The only shrimp,” he said, ““good 
enough to go into our cocktails, are 
medium-sized whites. Some come 
from the Florida coast, but the best 
are from Mooreshead, South Caro- 
lina. They’re sweet, solid, and they 
don’t have the medicinal taste you 
get in many of those big pink ones 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The pinker 
they come, the more they taste like 
iodine. We use jumbos only for 
broiling, and we buy a special kind 
from Panama. They come frozen, 
packed about seven to the pound. 
Frozen shrimp need fancy cooking 
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and seasoning to give them flavor; 
that’s why we never use them in a 
cocktail or a salad.” 

Raw pink shrimp used to be an 

object of suspicion to many people 
besides Mr. Hopper. When a white 
shrimp starts to spoil, it turns pink 
and it was once assumed that any 
pink shrimp, uncooked, was a “bad” 
shrimp. New Yorkers, especially, 
always preferred white shrimp, just 
as they have always chosen white- 
shelled eggs instead of brown. In 
1950, shrimp trawlers off the tip of 
Florida turned up a new kind of 
deepwater shrimp, coral-pink and 
immense. When they first arrived 
in New York, everybody felt nervous 
about them. It took a special in- 
spection by the Board of Health and 
a good deal of public education be- 
fore they won acceptance. 

There are certain delicate eaters 
and finicky housewives who can’t 
eat shrimp without removing the 
black vein threaded throughout the 
underside. Admittedly, the vein does 
not enhance the shrimp’s beauty, 
but this is purely a personal matter. 
Southerners, used to shrimp all their 
lives, seldom remove the vein. It has 
high food value, containing plank- 
ton, that manna which sustains all 
the sea’s swarming creatures. 

A shrimp is all meat, rich with 
vitamins and minerals. It has a low 
calorie count and is an excellent 
choice for reducers. But perhaps the 
most important reason for its pres- 
ent popularity is the ease and speed 
with which it can be prepared. The 
quick-frozen kinds fit smoothly into 
the hectic pattern of a busy woman’s 
day. They come neatly cleaned and 
deveined, in eight-ounce packages 
that store compactly. For emergen- 
cies, nothing is handier than frozen 
shrimp that are already breaded and 
can be snatched from the refrigerator 
and popped into the oven the mo- 
ment unexpected guests arrive. 

The great American sin in shrimp 
preparation is over-cooking, which 
turns a promising morsel into a 
tasteless disappointment. Two to 
five minutes in simmering water is 
enough for all but the biggest sizes. 
A delightful flavor is imparted when 
they are cooked in a simple court 
bouillon made of a quart of water, 
a half stalk of celery, a sliced carrot, 
a small sliced white onion, the juice 
of half a lemon, a teaspoon of salt 
and half a teaspoon of pepper. 

There are two opinions as to 
whether or not shrimp should be 
shelled before cooking. Most foreign- 
born chefs, especially French and 
Italian, believe that the shells add 
flavor, just as bones add to fish or 
meat. A restaurant owner who hails 
from Genoa and who is quite emo- 
Continued on Page 135 














‘This is the camera 
that gets you started 


in color slides 
Kodak Pony Camera costs only $2975 
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color transparencies like this 
to enjoy in a hand viewer 
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blow them up high, wide, and mighty handsome 
on a home projection screen for your family 
and friends to admire 
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have sparkling full-color prints 
made from them for your 
album... for friends, too... 
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are subject to change without notice 
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new Signet 300 at $59.50. Others are slides. Just insert a slide and hold up to are supplied in types for use outdoors in 

priced from $23.95. Your near-by Kodak the light. Magnifies 4 times, folds daylight or indoors in artificial light. 
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It takes only an evening to learn one’s way around 


the sky—yet, even after a lifetime, no one has seen all the heavens can show 


The Greatest Show Off Earth 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


We shall never know at what time and in what 
land the first of our brutish ancestors lifted his 
eyes and looked upon the stars. But we can be 
sure that ever since that day there have been very 
few men who, at some time or another, have not 
watched the night sky and felt awe creep into 
their souls. When the sun sets and darkness falls, 
Nature unveils her greatest spectacle. Before the 
glow has faded along the western horizon, the 
first stars have begun to invade the east, where 
the sky is already dark. The moment when any 
particular star appears can never be exactly 
determined; quite suddenly, it seems, a star is 
shining brightly, and then, in a matter of minutes, 
the whole dome of heaven is glittering. 

It is not, of course, that the stars switch them- 
selves on at nightfall for our special benefit; 
they are always there, but during the daytime 
their faint light is drowned by the glare of the 
sun. The brighter stars, in fact, can be seen during 
the day if you have a good telescope and know 
where to look. 

Metropolitan man seldom sees the stars. When 
the light of the sun has faded from the sky, his 
street lamps and neon signs take over and the 
stars don’t have a chance. But there are times in 
the lives of all of us when we are far away from 
any city—when, perhaps, we may be in the 
desert, at sea, or in high mountain country. On 
such occasions, it is pitiful to find well-educated 
men unacquainted with the heavens. There are 
few investments that can add more to a traveler’s 
pleasure than the brief moments it takes to learn 
the leading inhabitants of the sky. Such knowl- 
edge can sometimes mean the difference between 
life and death, for a man who can see the stars 
need never be lost. And he need never be lonely, 
for the sky will be peopled with familiar friends. 
He will share the emotions of the astronomer 
who had engraved upon his tomb: 


I have loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night. 


Continued on Page 76 


The composograph at left, showing the moon 

(the larger glow) and Jupiter, was taken near the end 
of February, at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Jupiter is the evening star and the brightest in the 
sky at that time of year. Streaks are stars 
time-exposed at twenty-five minutes—and indicate 
the movement of the earth, not of the stars. 

















‘favorite of All Nations ! 


At a conservative estimate, fifty per cent of all the 
motorists in America would rather own a Cadillac 
than any other automobile. 

But what is equally important, this desire to own 
and drive the “car of cars” is shared by people 
throughout the civilized world. 

In virtually every nation where the Cadillac car 


is seen and driven, it is the overwhelming favorite! 




















This is, we think, entirely logical. For Cadillac’s 
virtues are too numerous and too apparent to be 
misunderstood anywhere. 

The car’s great and inspiring beauty . . . its 
its magnificent per- 

and its extraor- 
simply 


marvelous distinction 

formance and handling ease 
dinary luxury and riding comfort 
have no counterpart on the world’s highways. 














CADILLAT 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Of course, all of these Cadillac qualities are more 
evident today than ever before. And if you haven't 
as yet made a personal investigation of this latest 
Cadillac masterpiece, you should arrange to do 80 
soon at your Cadillac dealer’s. 

One look and one ride—and you'll understand 
clearly why Cadillac is so universally recognized as 
the “Standard of the World”! j 
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Astronomy is one of the few sci- 
ences that the amateur can enjoy; no 
special talent or mathematical ability 
is needed to observe the stars for 
pleasure. What is more, it is not like 
some subjects where one has to 
learn a great deal before deriving 
any profit. However little one knows 
about astronomy, that knowledge 
can provide interest and pleasure. 

Moreover, you do not need a 
telescope to follow what’s going on 
in the sky. Astronomy was a highly 
developed science thousands of years 
before the telescope was invented. 
The human eye is still by far the 
best instrument with which to be 
introduced to the heavens. Starting 
on astronomy with a telescope is 
like learning to fly in a jet. You ap- 
preciate the final result far more if 
you begin on a more modest scale. 

One’s first untutored impression 
of the night sky is sheer chaos. It 
seems full of countless stars, scat- 
tered at random over the hemi- 
sphere of darkness enclosing the 
Earth. There is no order, no pat- 
tern. But after a while, the eye begins 
to link together adjacent stars. Long 
ago the ancients grouped the stars 
together according to various poetic 
fancies, and peopled the night with 
gods and beasts. The names they 
gave the constellations or star pat- 
terns are still used today, and the 
Swan, the Lion, the Scorpion, the 
Eagle and a few others do bear some 
faint resemblance to their names. 
For the rest, however, only the most 
ingenious doodlers can see any like- 
ness between the patterns of stars 
and the allegorical names they bear. 

Although nothing could be more 
three-dimensional than the night 
sky, it gives the curious illusion that 
all the stars are at the same distance, 
fixed on the surface of a vast, invis- 
ible bowl. The ancients, indeed, be- 
lieved that this was the case, and 
such phrases as “the celestial sphere” 
and “the dome of night” reflect this 
old idea. It is very easy to see the 
cause of the illusion. The stars, even 
the very nearest, are all at such 
immense distances that any sense of 
perspective fails completely, and so 
the eye abandons the attempt to 
give any depth to the scene. 

There are a few simple constella- 
tions, such as Orion and the Big Dip- 
per, that almost everybody knows. 
The Dipper (called the Plough in 
Europe and known to the ancients 
as Ursa Major—the Great Bear) is 
always visible in the night sky, at 
any time of the year. It never sets, 
at least in the United States, but 
there are times and seasons when it 
appears “upside down,” so that the 
bowl of the dipper would promptly 
empty itself. The fact that the star 









patterns move around the sky, as 
the earth turns on its axis, makes 
things a little difficult to the novice 
who is trying to learn his way about. 
It becomes simple once one has 
located Polaris, the Pole Star, and 
realizes that it is the pivot around 
which the whole heavens revolve. 
The constellations near the Pole 
never dip below the horizon, even 
when they are at their lowest point. 
But those farther south—such as 
mighty Orion—are visible for only 
part of their course across the sky; 
they rise and set just as do the sun 
and the moon. You have to know 
when to look to find them. 

Even if you learn only a half 
dozen constellations—something 
which can be done in a single eve- 
ning—it will immensely increase the 
pleasure you can get from watching 
the stars. The best way to begin is 
by purchasing one of the simple 
charts, known as planispheres, which 
can be set to show the stars visible 
at any hour and date. Many news- 
papers also print star maps from 
time to time, and there are some 
excellent books (H. A. Rey’s The 
Stars and Henry M. Neely’s A 
Primer for Star Gazers are particu- 
larly good) designed to introduce 
the novice to the sky with a mini- 
mum of blood, sweat and tears. 

Of course, if you are lucky enough 
to have a planetarium nearby, make 
the most of it. There is no better way 
of getting to know the heavens, and 
in some respects the artificial sky of 
the planetarium dome is better than 
the real thing. The operator can 
travel through time and show you 
the night sky of a thousand years 
ago—or a thousand years hence. 
And he can move through space 
with equal freedom, taking you 
south below the equator until the 
Pole Star sinks beneath the northern 
horizon and the Southern Cross, 
with its unfamiliar companions, 
climbs into the sky. 

The stars are the unchanging 
background against which many 
other celestial performers put on 
their acts. In the daytime, of course, 
the sun dominates the stage—except 
for those rare moments when there 
is a total eclipse and for a few sec- 
onds the dark shield of the moon 
cuts off its light. Then the stars 
may be seen shining in the daytime 
and a strange silence comes over the 
world. Solar eclipses are not really 
uncommon, but they are visible 
only over limited areas of the globe 
and most people have never experi- 
enced the hushed moment when the 
sun vanishes completely and the 
shadow of the moon comes racing 
over the landscape, like the advanc- 
ing shock wave of an atomic bomb 

Continued on Page 127 
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in the whole life of this 


gleaming stainless steel! 









N* long ago stainless steel was called the “tableware of 
tomorrow,” but women everywhere are eagerly making 
it the tableware of today. 






International Stainless, with its perpetually polished table 
manners, needs no special care in normal use. It will not 







rust, stain, tarnish, scale or corrode. The same element that 






imparts color to precious rubic¢s gives International Stainless 







its incredible hardness and resistance to corrosion. 


The gleaming patterns have a lovely simplicity. Some are 
crisply modern. All have been designed and fashioned by 





the world’s foremost szlversmiths — master craftsmen, who 









bring to the making of International Stainless more than a _ 









century of fine silversmithing experience. 












Each piece is modeled in heavy steel, ideally balanced 





and proportioned, hand-finished and polished to perfection. 






The hollow-handle knives have forged steel blades; the spoon 






bowls are deep and rounded. All this marks International 







Stainless the finest tableware of its kind. 


A booklet called “The Story of Stainless Tableware” con- 





tains some questions and answers about today’s most modern 






metal. If you'd like to have a copy, send 10¢ to International 






Stainless, 169 Colony Street, Meriden, Conn. 









See the smart new International patterns soon. Even if you 








already have silver, you'll want a second set of this worksav- 
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The crisply modern NEW DAWN and graceful SPRING Mastercrafted in Steel by 
LILY finished mirror-bright. 5-piece place setting, $6.00. The International Silver Co. 


ALL PATTERNS MADE IN U.S.A. 
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(Left to right) TODAY, CHRISTIANIA and ©” YCKHOLM. 5-piece place setting, $8.00. (Left to right) MASTERPIECE, AMERICAN FASHION and LORDSHIP. 5-piece place setting, $4.00. 
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DRIVE A 


There is no word in the English language that quite de- 
scribes the utter satisfaction, the thrill, the delightful ease 
of driving a De Soto. Here is a car that translates your 
wishes into action almost with the speed of thought itself. 


There is an eager, natural response that is quite different 











BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


from anything you’re likely to find in other cars. That is 
why it is really important that you “‘drive a De Soto before 
you decide!’ Your De Soto dealer will be delighted to have 
you take a turn at the wheel of either a Firedome or Fire- 


flite. De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporation. 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “YOU BET YOUR LIFE’’ on NBC RADIO and TV 
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Dining Out in! 


©@ Here is one of the very best things 
about New York City: no one 
knows all its good restaurants. This 
may seem an odd distinction but it 
is not, for you cannot say the same 
thing about any other city in the 
New World. Nor is it a minor dis- 

i tinction, for good food and good 
restaurants are not only a source of 
satisfaction and pleasure but even 
a considerable mark of civilization; 
most thoughtful New Yorkers are 
far prouder of their own newly dis- 
covered little eating place on Third 
Avenue than they are of the Empire 
State Building. 





Romeo Salta’s : baronial splendor, 
Roman delight and an almost 






infinite menu of the best in its line. 
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A guide to mid-Manhattan’s best buys in exciting eating 


by Roger Angell 


There are 21,289 licensed public 
restaurants in New York (not count- 
ing the eleven which opened up this 
morning and the eight which closed 
last night) and no one, as I said, has 
broken bread in them all—for the 
same statistical reason that only the 
dead know Brooklyn. But even an 
insanely hungry and curious gour- 
met would probably find it impossi- 
ble to try out only the top 1000 New 
York restaurants in his lifetime, for 
restaurants here, even the good ones, 
are always closing up—and then re- 
opening, just down the street, with 
a new name and a new décor, and 
the same headwaiter and the same 
barman, the same napkins and sil- 
verware, the same menu. But this 
state of unfulfillment need worry no 
one, for the fun lies in the searching. 
The searching, the finding, the 
sampling, the enjoying, the discuss- 
ing and the comparing of good 
restaurants is an occupation which 
fascinates New York residents for 
the greater part of their lives. 

If all this is great good fun for the 
New Yorker, it is even more of a 
treat for the visitor from out of 
town, for whom al/ New York res- 
taurants lie fresh and tempting for 
the discovery. And for the wide- 
awake tourist, these restaurants are 
more than places of good food and 
cozy surroundings. They form the 
arena for a very important object of 
sightseeing—people. Seen on the 


street, New Yorkers are nothing 


Zabaglione : the final touch of drama that is to an Italian 
restaurant what flaming crepes Suzette are to a French one. 


Le Gourmet: one of New York's Little Wonders, abrim with 
coquilles and cogs, politics in French, celebrities and good wine. 


ew York 


much; they are hurried, preoccu- 
pied, anonymous, sometimes un- 
friendly. But all these people must 
eat, and the restaurants are the 
places to see them and study them at 
your leisure. Executives, actors, 
writers, editors, models, politicians, 
sportsmen, advertising men, radio 
and TV men, mobsters, shoppers, 
beautiful women, newspapermen, 
decorators, promoters, the newly 
discovered and the long-forgotten 
all of them are on view every day at 
the table next to you. Sometimes 
they travel in groups, and you may 
come upon a whole restaurant en- 
tirely filled with advertising men or 
Broadway types. More often you 
will find a fascinating mixture in the 
same place—the UN officer next to 
the couturier, the 15-minutes-for- 
lunch tycoon next to the younger 
and braver three-Martini man. 

You can eat in any language in 
New York and at any price. Fortu- 
nately, there is no “typical” New 
York restaurant, but there is one 
general category which recurs so 
frequently on so many midtown, 
East Side Manhattan side streets as 
to be worthy of description. This 
might be called New York’s Little 
Wonder, the French-Italian-Amer- 
ican restaurant: Ground floor... 
small marquee, with foreign name... 
seats, say, sixty, in a long, narrow 
room, with most tables along the 
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Maria’s: this Little Wonder has pasta 
courses besides—all for $3, all presided over 
by the genial boss herself and her perpetual cigarette. 










Hapsburg House: zither, Schnitzel, 
Gemiitlichk eit and graphic 
wit by former-owner Bemelmans. 






and four 





bar in front, bad mural of 
Lake Como or Montmartre on the 
wall. Pretty dark in here; pretty 


wall... 


crowded at lunchtime. Menu in 
French, executed in faded blue ink: 
Pate maison or celeri remoulade or 
vichyssoise or onion soup. Filet of 
sole, veal cutlet Milanese, London 
broil, chicken cacciatori, curry of 
lamb, eggs Benedict. Choice of vege- 
tables. Salad. Bisque Tortoni, pear in 
wine, cheese. The Martini, almost al- 
ways, impeccable; the coffee equally 
good. The luncheon price, with one 
drink, anywhere from $2.75 to $3.50. 

Described this way, our midtown 
retreat doesn't sound like much. But 
it is. The food, almost always, is 
good. The headwaiter is friendly, 
the service quick and efficient, the 
surroundings pleasant and restful. 
This kind of restaurant is, in fact, a 
small New York masterpiece—and 
let anyone who doesn’t think so try 
to match it, for frequency and qual- 
ity and price, in any other city in 
this country. 

Unfortunately, all New York res- 
taurants are not of Litthe Wonder 
quality. Nor can you choose the 
good from the bad by the outside 
décor, or even rely entirely on the 
advice of the desk clerk in your 
hotel (he may own a slice of the place 


just down the street). The list which 


follows is a personal choice of mid- 
town New York restaurants, all re- 
cently tested and found—with the 

Continued on Page 82 
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SADDLE LEATHER 


OF ALTA CALIFORNIA 


How America’s most interesting leather was born 80 years 


before the Texas cowboys appeared on our national scene 


Alta California vaqueros, circa 1840 


When the first American vaquero on his fine Mexi- 
can saddle rode into Alta California in 1769, he 
started an argument between Texans and Califor- 
nians that may go on forever. Wrote artist-historian 
Jo Mora, a nomadic *cowpoke in both states for 
many years: 


“My last verbal tilt on this subject was with a ‘back 
East’ professor who considered himself quite a rooster 
in history and who had been touring the West making 
a ‘study’ of the cowboy. He claimed the first American 
cowboy appeared on our national scene in Texas in the 
1850's, and with this I heartily disagreed. I maintained 
that the honor belonged to the California vaquero who 
had arrived some eighty years earlier.” 


To support Jo Mora’s contention, native sons point 
to their famous California Saddle Leather. It was 
first tanned by the talabarteros (saddle makers) 


imported from Old Mexico to satisfy the passion for 
fine leather of the vaqueros and their bosses, the 
hacendados. This same golden russet leather is 
tanned today at the historic A. K. Salz Co. tannery 
at Santa Cruz. Unhurried, the choice western hides 
lie for months in vats of California tan oak “liquor” 
absorbing strength-giving tannins and tree sugars. 





- Jo Mona 


The Californio cast his braided saddle leather reata larga (the long rope) as far as 60 feet 
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———— 


These drawings from Jo Mora’s 

DP. Sta’ historical book, Californios 
\ were completed by the 
author only three weeks 
before his death in 1947 


Then the naturally tanned hides are stretched and 
glazed with quartz rollers, until every last inch 
shines like’ a saddle polished by a cowboy’s Levi's. 
Some hides are dyed with aniline dyes, which Cali- 
fornia Saddle Leather takes beautifully. But you will 
never find paint or filler used to hide the barbed 
wire scratches or other natural range markings. 
They tell a story too interesting to be glossed over! 


For something extra special in a billfold, look for 
“California Saddle Leather” stamped on 
the article. America’s leading manufac- 
turers of fine, top grain wallets, luggage, 
brief cases, ladies’ hand bags, camera 
cases and other personal leather goods 
proudly use this California tannery’s 
trade mark in addition to their own. 


oe, 


..atanbark found nowhere else on earth 


How do you identify natural California Saddle Leather? 
One way is by its golden russet color, from tannage 
with the Lithocarpus’ bark, a tan oak found only in 
California and southern Oregon. Other ways are 
by the interesting scars from a rival steer’s horns, 
branding iron, or barbed wire scratches. And by 
the satin smooth grain of this leather with the 
friendly feel. Surest sign of all are the words 
“California Saddle Leather” stamped on the 
article. You will find the finest luggage and 
personal leather goods manufactured of this 
natural leather. Sold at the quality stores. 


) 


dale Leather’ 


*Trade mark registered, A. K. Solz Co., Tanners, Santa Cruz, California 





ormia Saddle Leather 


fine 

leather 
fashion 
accessories 


New Registrars}—The ladies’ with expanding __ St. Louis 10, Mo. 
coin and key pocket ...the men’s with new ticket pocket 

and leather covered key slots. Both with double bill 
compartments, optional money flap, Add-A-Pass Bar for 
adding windows to the removable photo card cases. 

Matching Key Gard, $3.50 now $2.50. *Regular price 

after July 1, 1955. ¢ Protected by “An Invisible Stitch.”® 


At all fine stores. prices plus tax 




















enjoy beautiful 


OHIO 


in all its diversity 


. . rambling through the 





Your happiest vacation ever . 





scenic Buckeye State. It’s an easy drive on modern highways 
to Ohio’s dozens of resort lakes, to Lake Erie’s vacationland, 
picturesque river areas, rugged southern hills and parks. Enjoy 
. every sport 











swimming, boating, fishing, big-league baseball . . 
and recreation under the sun! 








Old, water-powered mill... 
a contrast to modern power 
installation shown below. 










Quiet lakes, nestled 
in wooded hills... 
ideal for a restful 
vacation. Pleasant 
lodges and cabins. 


2nd-ranked manu- 
facturing state, 
Ohio is proud to 
show off its indus- 
trial might. 


free guide to 36 tours Pictorial brochures show 36 round-trip 
routes to thousands of natural wonders, historical shrines, finest 
fishing, resorts and hotels, all over Ohio. Send coupon today, save 
travel time, get more fun from your Ohio vacation, this summer! 
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few exceptions noted—excellent. All 
the restaurants here are in midtown 
Manhattan, simply for the sake of 
convenience. This roster does not 
contain the names of any of New 
York’s “great” restaurants—‘‘21,” 
Pavillon, Chambord, Colony, San 
Marino, Luchow’s, Lindy’s, ete.— 
on the grounds that they are already 
well known to visitors. The res- 
taurants described here are mostly in 
what might be called the middle- 
price range; i.e., anywhere from 
$1.25 to $4 for lunch, from $2.50 
to $5 for dinner. You can, of course, 
manage to spend more if you really 
try. Finally, this list is almost totally 
arbitrary. It covers quite some 
ground, in surroundings, nationali- 
ties and tastes; it includes a few of 
the Little Wonders—and many other 
kinds of restaurants. But it could be 
matched easily by another half- 
dozen lists of equally diverse and 
appealing New York eating places. 

One final word of caution: Always 
telephone for a reservation before 
setting out, either for lunch or din- 
ner. Some restaurants are open for 
dinner only; others are jam-packed 
for one meal of the day and half 
empty for the other. Some close 
down for a few days or weeks in the 
summer. Buildings are torn down, 
so your chosen restaurant may not 
even exist any more. 

Start anywhere. Start with an old 
favorite, Le Gourmet, at 49 West 
55th Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. This is almost a pocket- 
sized French-Speaking Union—a 
cheerful, totally Gallic retreat for its 
dozens of French patrons, who come 
early for both lunch and dinner and 
stay late, reading their newspapers, 
sipping their wine, talking politics 
in French with the waiters and with 
M. le Patron Cezanne (who will 
watch over your wants and your 
appetite like a mother). Theater 
people love Le Gourmet too— 
Charles Laughton, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Vincent Price, etc.—and you 
will literally rub elbows with them at 
the small tables as you tie into your 
cog au vin or contrefilet réti. Start off 
with the favorite coquille Le Gourmet 
and make it a long dinner, perhaps 
with a bottle of wine. If you stop at 
the bar, have a talk with Charlie, the 
barman; he’s been there for ten years 
and knows everybody. About $3.75 
for dinner. 

Just down Sixth Avenue, near 
52nd Street, is another spot which 
prides itself on its regular custom- 
ers—P. J. Moriarty’s Chop House. 
It couldn’t be more different from Le 
Gourmet—it’s a big place, a loud 
place, an American place. The bar 
is a noble work about a furlong in 
length, with a huge mirror behind, 







in which you can study Moriarty’s 
famous backward clock, with re- 
versed numerals and hands that per- 
mit languid drinkers to see what time 
it is without turning around. News- 
papermen are the regulars here and 
the food is plain Yankee—unfrilly 
and filling and satisfying. Pot roast, 
beef stew, roast sirloin of beef, 
steaks and chops—all are fine and 
also inexpensive; $2.50 to $3 should 
handle the tab. It shouldn’t require 
much arm-twisting for Mr. Moriarty 
to persuade you to finish off with his 
Irish coffee royale—a special blend 
of coffee on top of a slug of Irish 
whisky, with whipped cream on 
top. (Moriarty has another place on 
Third Avenue and 63rd Street—more 
of the same). 

Le Chanteclair, 18 East 49th 
Street, is operated by René Dreyfus, 
who used to be head man at Le 
Gourmet. This is bigger and perhaps 
dressier than his old haunt. Dreyfus 
is a former auto racer and will be 
delighted to exchange reminiscences 
with you about superchargers and 
Tazio Nuvolari. A big choice of 
food here; I like the hot sausage hors 
d’oeuvre, the lobster soup, the Eng- 
lish sole, the frogs’ legs cooked in 
garlic. I /ove the duck cooked in 
Cointreau. Prices jump wildly be- 
tween lunch and dinnertime: the 
lunch averages $2.75 and you can 
spend double that for the larger and 
even more memorable dinner. 

Here are two of the best Little 
Wonders: The Café St. Denis, || 
East 53rd Street and Le Marmiton, 
41 East 49th Street. The St. Denis is 
a narrow transplanted slice of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, presided over 
by Marcel Perret, who has been there 
for 21 years. M. Perret loves to talk 
about his food (and for good reason) 
and will explain carefully how he 
makes his beef en daube by marinat- 
ing his beef in red and white wine for 
three weeks, how his snowy-white 
Canadian veal is fed on its mother’s 
milk only, how his guinea hen (pin- 
tadeau en crotite Monbazillac) is 
made of tender, six-weeks-old pul- 
lets, how long he steeps his /obster 
belle de Mai in saffron. St. Denis is 
popular with young curators from 
the Museum of Modern Art, with 
Edith Piaf, with everybody. $2.35 
for lunch; $4.25 for dinner. 

Le Marmiton rambles pleasantly 
around through a couple of big 
rooms and manages never to seem 
hasty, noisy or too crowded. Try the 
crab meat ravigote, en coquille, for 
lunch ($2.25), perhaps the lobster 
Armoricaine ($5) for dinner. This is 
a hangout for fashion people (Hattie 
Carnegie’s is across the street) and 
publishing folk. The chef was for- 
merly at Pavillon and the owner, 

Continued on Page 116 
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I ontiac creates an entirely new type of car This completely new Star Chief from the originator of 
hardtop styling is easily the most versatile of motor cars. 

combining Catalina smartness * —_ 4 

Appointed with traditional Catalina luxury, yet retaining all the 

and station wagon utility spacious practicality of a station wagon, the Safari 

will serve you equally well as a smart town car, a wondrously 

comfortable touring companion, or a hard-working carrier. 

It is powered, of course, by the sensational Strato-Streak V-8 for 


performance as distinctive as its beauty. See it today—the 


price will delight you as much as the car! 





THE PONTIAC ° 








Pontiac Motor Division of General Motors Corporation 
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PUERTO RICAN 
RUM 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM DISTILLERS 
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Golden delight! Columbus Rum in tonic! 


Like tall drinks made with tonic? Then wait till you taste this golden Because COLUMBUS is a superior rum—naturally. A rum that ages 


delight—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM in tonic. That’s a_ naturally for 6 years in the sunny tropics to develop its golden color, 
wonderful summer drink for you! With the tangy taste you want, the light body and distinctive taste. Treat your taste to a COLUMBUS 
crackling coolness you want, the refreshing enjoyment you want. What’s Rum in tonic soon. Or try this splendid rum straight over ice or with 


the reason COLUMBUS RUM in tonic is such a superior thirst-quencher? soda. Any way you drink it, it’s something. 


owen COLUMBUS RUM 


BE HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM DISTILLERS, MAYAGUEZ, PUERTO RICG 








where every player’s feats and defeats instantly become part of tennis history. Here is 


Here is the Centre Court of world tennis. Here is a place of warm memory and wild action, 
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Wimbledon during its “dedicated fortnight.””" The famous Centre Court is surrounded by its jam-packed stadium, and, to its right, is the crowded Number 1 Court. 


The One and Only Wimbledon 


by Paul E. Deutschman 


HE most satisfactory occasion for an Amer- 

ican to view the British at their most British 
is during the annual Lawn Tennis Meeting at 
Wimbledon. Coronations occur infrequently, but 
the tennis at Wimbledon remains the greatest 
year-in, year-out testament to the unmatchable 
British talent for combining judicious portions of 
drama, pageantry and the game-for-the-game’s 
sake. Please note, I say “‘the’’ tennis. For there is 
no doubt at all that Wimbledon is the pinnacle of 
world tennis—possibly the best-run, undoubt- 
edly the best-spectatored tournament anywhere; 
bringing together the world’s finest players and 
drawing out the greatest measure of excitement 
that the game holds. Most of our own American 
tournaments are definitely minor-league next to 
the efforts of the ninety-six ladies and 128 gentle- 
men who early each summer do ceremonious bat- 
tle here, in the outskirts of London. By contrast, 
the players at Roland-Garros in Paris and Foro 
Italico in Rome are mere, untutored small boys 
squabbling on a sandlot. 

Some 22,000 people attend each day of what 
has been called “this dedicated fortnight.”’ These 
are the fortunate, the influential and the brave. 
Plotting and juggling for tickets (at $2.25 or $2.80 
each) starts in mid-January, a full six months be- 
fore the actual event. The All-England Lawn Ten- 
nis and Croquet Club—which is Wimbledon’s 


proper name, though they no longer dawdle over 
croquet there—has all sorts of intricate and mys- 
terious ways of deciding your chronological eligi- 
bility to buy a ticket (with no refunds or returning 
if you’re rained out), giv‘ng first crack to the fifty 
lady and 250 gentleman permanent Club mem- 
bers and forty-one temporary members, and 
working down at last to the general public (who, 
after the first week’s play, pitch overnight camp 
outside the gates in order to latch onto the 300 
last-minute Centre Court and 1000 Number | 
Court tickets that go on sale the following noon). 

Suppose this is your first Wimbledon Meeting. 
You should try to arrive there for opening day, 
even though the main-court matches may prom- 
ise mild play. Buses and cabs, in long, orderly 
queues, chug you the mile or so through Connect- 
icut-looking countryside from the Wimbledon or 
Southfields underground stations. The polite, un- 
jostling crowd streams through the main gates, 
eager to get to their seats for the official opening 
of the Centre Court at exactly 2:00 P.M., by last 
year’s cup holder and his first-round opponent. 
(This court is used only during this single fort- 
night of play.) 

Within the gates, Wimbledon strikes you, first 
of all, as a green vista of well-modulated excite- 
ment—with a kind of stage-set, tea-and-crumpets, 
garden-party quality to it. To your left are the 
Members’ Lawn (an out-of-bounds refreshment 
enclave) and fifteen grass courts in triple rows—if 


Another in HOLIDAY’s Lure of Sports Series 


“grass” is quite the word for this precious, pam- 
pered, sea-washed Cumberland turf. To your 
right lie the Tea Lawn and Clubhouse, the lat- 
ter making up one side of a twelve-sided sta- 
dium that encompasses the holy-of-holies, the 
Centre Court. An annex nearby surrounds the 
Number | Court. 

For best effect, this first day at Wimbledon 
should be bright and summery—with motion- 
less, white clouds puffed out overhead. The com- 
petitors, tanned and fit-looking, wander casually 
about the grounds, pristine in white against these 
greenest of lawns—lordly, confident youths, 
kings of the game in their home countries or local 
clubs, and graceful girls, made even spritelier by 
artful bits of ribbon and lace peeking here and 
there among their carefully coutured white 
shorts or skirts. 

In a thousand little ways during your visit here, 
you'll see that this /s the big-time in tennis—in the 
fully seventeen officials who arrange themselves 
about the Centre Court lines; in the efficiency of 
the ball boys (all orphan lads from a technical 
school in Herts and trained all year long for this 
fortnight); in the 900 dozen balls, kept in refrig- 
erators to achieve best-playing temperatures (one 
of the few things the English do refrigerate); in the 
TV cameras following every second of Centre 
Court play from the very first round; and, espe- 
cially in the reverential attitude displayed toward 
Wimbledon, the 


Continued on Page 87 
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Best-looking buy in a blue moon! 


. or at any other time . . . the 
Windsor V-8 is a 


wonderful car to call yours! 


On a June night . . 


dazzling Chrysler Deluxe 


Longer, lower, sleekly new-fashioned throughout, 
the Windsor Deluxe has more to offer you tor the 
money . it’s as simple as that. More perform- 


ance — with a brilliant new high-powered Spit- 


CHRYSLE 


Automatic Drive 
More 


Powel 


fire V-8 engine and PowerFlite 
the dash. 
Full-time 


with shift-lever on control — 


with the only Steering 
Brakes. 


with Chrysler’s famous 


genuine 


and extra large and safe Power 


More cye level 
new sweptback Super-Scenic Windshield! 


vision 


What's more, you can own this glamorous, big 


than you'd 
Deale tell 


about that. Thousands upon thousands of motor- 


new beauty for lots less guess 


your own Chrysler can you all 


ists are buying this stunning car today in record 


numbers! Stop in and drive a new Chrysler at 


your Chrvsler Dealer’s. Once you do, it’s a safe 


bet vou won't rest ‘til it belongs to you! 


WINDSOR DELUXE V-8—AMERICA’S 
MOST SMARTLY DIFFERENT CAR 
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institution, by players and specta- 
tors alike. 

But perhaps what impresses you 
most are the people at Wimbledon. 
Though there are plenty of foreign- 
ers among the spectators—in saris, 
turbans and seersucker suits—it is 
the British hosts who predominate 
and give greatest flavor to the place. 
Among these are all the celebrated 
British stereotypes, seemingly straight 
out of Central Casting. 

There are buck-toothed, walrus- 
mustached retired colonels with 
marble-mouthed accents; pink- 
cheeked, lanky young men from the 
City or the Guards, wearing stiff 
black suits and waistcoats, with um- 
brellas and bowlers poised in their 
laps. Also, sporty lads of all ages, 
frightfully keen for tennis and wear- 
ing dark-blue blazers with every 
imaginable kind of insignia. There 
are white-haired old ladies with 
sensible hats, large baskets of tea 
things and field glasses; young ma- 
trons from the counties, with pleas- 
ingly fussed-out hair, rose-petal com- 
plexions and not-too-becoming flow- 
ered dresses. And there are droves 
of uniformed little schoolgirls, like 
eager young penguins, in middy 
blouses, pigtails and straw hats held 
in place by elastic bands under their 
chins. They are all there, as if care- 
fully decked out for some historic 
pageant, and this is the wonder of 
Wimbledon. 

But, wander around a bit. Talk to 
people. You'll quickly discover there 
exists a very special type of Wimble- 
don fan. For England, don’t forget, 
is an entire nation of tennis lawns. 
The game—with its nobility, its 
dash, its technique of steel and 
subtlety sheathed in casualness, and, 
above all, its emphasis on form and 
good manners—is a divertissement 
made-to-order for the British, even 
in spite of the trying days British 
tennis has fallen upon lately. The 
people gathered here make up the 
world’s most discriminating and 
best-informed tennis audience, as 
sensitive as a skylark’s flight to the 
finer nuances of the game; steeped 
in its past glories; alert to its future 
ones. Even if you’re an absolute 
duffer at tennis, or have long since 
given up The Game to trudge be- 
hind a golf ball, you cannot help but 
appreciate their wonderful, esoteric 
knowledge; and, also, through the 
most random of conversations, to 
gain the finest possible insight into 
the British sporting character. 

“You must understand our atti- 
tude towards games,” says Col. 
Duncan Macaulay, the All-England 
Club’s secretary. ““We just can’t bear 
an ungamelike attitude. There’s such 
a thing as being too keen at anything. 





In theory, you're supposed to be athletic 
but casual, to appear to be enjoying the 
game for its own sake but not to be too 
proficient at it. You should give the im- 
pression that tennis is just one of a 
number of games you're good at.” 
“We all like Miss Connolly,”’ said the 
lady alongside me in the Centre Court 
stands, “but, somehow, we feel she’s 
trained a bit like a horse!”’ The lady was 


trim, tweeded and fiftyish, wife of a 
colonial official, and we were watching 
“Little Mo” as she bounced grimly and 
self-critically through her opening- 
round paces against a plump, flustered 
girl from South Africa. 

“What you don’t have here is an im- 
pression of competition—just machine- 
like performance,” she went on. “Of 
course, Miss Connolly is a gracious 


champion. But the terribly practiced 
length of those shots! Those awful, 
devastating angles; that ferocity! For 
instance, she shouldn't be using those 
nasty little drop shots out there right 
now. It simply isn’t ladylike—she knows 

that poor girl can’t run very well!” 
The Wimbledon fan is constantly be- 
ing torn between admiring a classic per- 
Continued on Page 90 
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BETTER “FEEL”! . . BETTER LOOKS!.. . BETTER POWER! 
These Wilson clubs are designed for women—they are 
not just “cut down” men’s clubs. From grip to sole 
plate . . . grip diameters, shaft lengths, head weights— 
all have been determined only after careful research, 

Wilson women’s sets are available in two lengths 
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These are the most played Women’s Clubs in America 
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Reason No. 1. Each sleek Wilson wood has its power center defined with a bright face insert. Exclusive Strata-Bloc construction 
means these heads ignore moisture and relish impact, for years of standout performance. Clubs shown: Patty Berg Signatures. 
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Reason No. 3. Burgundy calfskin grips feature the Wilson Reminder. This ingenious shot-saver positions your left hand properly 
. +. permanently! Squares your club face to your line-of-fire, too. Clubs shown: Patty Berg Cup Defenders. 












d Wilson iron provides an extra-big hitting area on its deep, chromed face. You very soon expect 
distance, assume accuracy, relax, playing the best golf of your life. Clubs shown: Patty Berg Autographs. 
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... and sets are matched and registered. In addition, 
every design detail of comparable men’s clubs is built 
into these women’s models. 

The Patty Berg clubs shown above let you choose 
how expensive you want golf to be. Beginners’ sets are 
available in the same fine models. 


. . world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO - Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co, Inc) 
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GRUEN GALLANT. For a wonderful Dad! A true masterpiece. 
With beautiful matching expansion band. 17 jewels. $33.75 


AUTOWIND LEXINGTON. Handsome tribute to father on 
his big day. Self-winding. Gold filled. 17 jewels. $72.50 


Gruen Gallery of 


every one a masterpiece! 


Presented for June’s great occasions ... for the bride and groom ... the 
graduate... the special anniversary...and that very special dad ...a Gruen Watch 
is a deeply significant gift of enduring beauty and accuracy. 

Choose the style that’s a “portrait” of your favorite person from the mag- 
nificent gallery your Gruen jeweler is proud to show you. And when you. make 
your selection, ask him about a free floral gift to accompany it. Beautiful Gruen 
watches start at $29.75 
utter integrity (so accurate, Gruen times all Trans World Airlines reliable flights). 

Prices Include Federal Tax. 





each one distinguished by smart, advanced styling and 


GOWN BY RAPP! 











CALIENTE PRELUDE. A thrilling and truly momentous anni- 
versary gift! 4 brilliant diamonds. Gold filled. 17 jewels. $75.00 


SOVEREIGN. To mark those golden years. Beautifully fash- 
ioned in 14 kt. gold. Shock resistant. 2] jewels. $110.00 
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ALLURE. Perfect for the bride on her 
proudest, happiest day! Exquisite 
matching band. 17 jewels. $49.75 


NOCTURNE. Fashion-first for today’s 
smartest brides. Black enamel insets 
on 14 kt. gold case. 21 jewels. $85.00 


PANDORA 


RAPTURE. Beautiful and memorable way 
to say “Congratulations.” With match- 
ing expansion bracelet. 17 jewels. $33.75 


AUTOWIND LEADER, For a leading 


A 


F's) vol] my -} Grad. Water and shock resistant. Mirror- 
“4 : polished stainless steel. 17 jewels. $49.75 


GOWN BY KASPER 





AUTOWIND MERMAID. Birthday in- 
spiration! Water, dust and shock resis- 
tant. Winds itself! 17 jewels. $59.50 


PATRIOT. Proud gift—a special birth- 
day favorite. Gold filled. Matching 
expansion band. !7 jewels $59.50 


Free Frowers Girt 
with every Gruen Watch 
presented by your local 
Telegraph Delivery 
Service florist! 





THE PRECISION WATCH?® 


©Gruen Watch Company, Time Hill, Cincinnati 6, Ohio; in Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 
PRECISION®—the most important trade-mark in watchmaking. Look for it on the watch you buy. 
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Start your drinks on a bright 
note...with a spirited measure 

of Carioca...the lighter, finer 
Sion Rum of Puerto Rico with gaiety 

Bit sf hil in every sip! For smooth, lilting 
essa bi 


ti enjoyment— different from 


anything you have ever tasted—try a 
Carioca Highball... Daiquiri. ..or Old Fashioned. 


For Carioca, you know...‘*makes a drink SING!"’ 










For 28 ways to enjoy Carioca—write for the new Carioca Recipe Booklet to 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CORP., 122 EAST 42no ST., NEW YORK 
FINE PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD, 86 PROOF 
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formance by some virtuoso like Til- 
den, Lenglen, Budge or Cochet, or 
going all-out for some underdog 
from the hinterlands who is match- 
ing blow-for-blow with the champ. 
He yearns for one of his own Eng- 
lish players to come along with the 
“big game”’—the thunderbolt serv- 
ice, the unsubtle ground strokes and 
no-nonsense net play of a Vines, a 
McGregor or a Kramer—but at the 
same time, he favors the fine, slender 
touch of a young Rosewall, a deli- 
cate Sydney Wood or a light-paced 
Bunny Austin. Also he has the most 
highly sensitized loyalties. And 
changes of loyalties. Who ever 
hatched up the canard that the Eng- 
lish are a reserved people? Re- 
pressed they are, perhaps, by form 
and by politeness. But reserved, 
never. And at Wimbledon they can 
often be (in their devastatingly un- 
derstated way) as volatile as a piazza- 
ful of Neapolitans. 

Your Wimbledon fan likes a flash 
of temperament—within bounds of 
good taste. (“It’s the Machine Age 
of tennis,” one elderly Club member 
told me sadly. “I remember Borotra 
in his heyday—with his little beret 
and dashing manner. He was terribly 
sporting, you know, but, oh—so 
excitable!”’) But at the same time 
this is very much the gentlemen’s 
game still to the Wimbledon fan. 
He expects good manners on the 
court. Just let some Belgian, some 
Australian or American player merely 
frown for a split second at what the 
crowd knows is a correct call on a 
foot fault or corner shot and you can 
feel its wrath rise subtly and collec- 
tively against him. Then you see the 
tolerant little smirks at the spectacle 
of the foreigner revealing himself at 
his most foreign (an English player, 
naturally, would never frown over a 
Wimbledon official’s decision); then 
you hear the annoyed, underbreath 
little murmurs of “Come now, 
Washer!” or “There goes old 
Falkenburg again!’ which are the 
English equivalent of hurling seat 
cushions or beer bottles onto the 
court, as might conceivably happen 
in Madrid or Melbourne. The mal- 
efactor, however, is finished for the 
fans—even though yesterday his over- 
head smashes from back court were 
their greatest delight. 





The competitors come here from 
all over the world, representing some 
thirty countries. Each year, about 
500 men and women go through the 
formality of sending in regular entry 
forms to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Championships, and 
paying the entrance fee (the equiva- 
lent of $4.90 for men and $3.50 for 
women) through which, theoreti- 
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cally, they can enroll in Singles, 
Doubles, Mixed Doubles, the All- 
England Plate or Ladies’ Plate 
Tournaments (these for players 
eliminated in the first two rounds) 
or the Boys’ and Girls’ Singles. But 
the great majority of those chosen 
for the actual draw are the well- 
known circuit riders of tennis, the 
journeymen expense-accounters of 
this, the gentleman’s game. 

For each player Wimbledon is the 
end of the road, the shining promise 
of having his name engraved on the 
Clubhouse wall with the tennis 
greats of other days. All through the 
fortnight, you see them wandering 
over these hallowed grounds, indulg- 
ing themselves in the feel and adula- 
tion of Wimbledon, moving about 
like newly shining stars in an ancient, 
honored firmament. Each is wit- 
nessed, somehow, against a back- 
drop of the years, and against earlier 
tournaments and the playefts in- 
volved in them. 

There is, for example, the afore- 
mentioned “big game” that flashes 
across the Centre Court turf so 
often now that an old Wimble- 
donian may have difficulty remem- 
bering whether this is Trabert he is 
watching or Budge. Or perhaps an- 
other redhead, Maurice McLough- 
lin, the “California Comet” of 1913, 
or todays Lew Hoad, from Aus- 
tralia, with shots that explode and 
reel from his racket. Or any of 
twenty or thirty others who qualify 
through the sustained fury of their 
play, who seem to melt into the 
larger picture of Wimbledon. 

There is also the institution of the 
reigning lady star, with her queenly 
ways, driven up alone in an official 
car, with the crowds stopping to 
gape and purr as she descends at the 
Clubhouse door. As she passes 
underneath the players’ portals 
(bearing the Wimbledon creed: 
“If you can meet Triumph and Dis- 
aster and treat these two Impostors 
just the same.”), the all-embracing 
history of Wimbledon closes about 
her—and she may be Suzanne 
Lenglen, the greatest of them all, or 
Helen Wills Moody or “Little Mo” 
Connolly, or the turn-of-the-century 
champions: Blanche Bingley Hill- 
yard or Lottie Dod (the latter won 
her first Wimbledon singles at the 
age of fifteen); or the pre-World War 
I queen, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
who held the cup seven times. 

Then, there’s the timelessness 
of the Royal Box, with royalty, great 
soldiers and statesmen elbow-to- 
elbow in most glittering array. You 
can pick them out: the chic and 
regal Duchess of Kent, the All- 
England Club’s president; the Duke 
of Edinburgh (Oh, there's the 
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f des new tubeless tires that are standard equipment on the new 
1955 cars provide wholly new concepts of safety and economy 
for the car owners of America. But all tubeless tires are not alike! 
They differ greatly, in performance, in safety and in quality. One 
tire, and only one, the new Firestone De Luxe Champion Tubeless 
Tire, gives you, at no extra cost, exclusive built-in extra values that 
you cannot get in any other tubeless tire. Many of the most im- 
portant features of these plus-quality tires cannot be copied by 
other tire makers. 


Until now, tubeless tires have always sold at premium prices. 
But Firestone, after years of research and after investing many 
millions of dollars in engineering, in facilities and in new equipment, 
showed the industry how to build them to sell at the price of a 
conventional tire and tube. 


You can have your present car equipped with a set of new 
Firestone De Luxe Champion Tubeless Tires without changing 
your present wheels or rims. They cost no more than conventional 
tires and tubes and your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store will give 
you an allowance for the unused mileage in your present tires. 
You can buy on convenient budget terms, if you desire. 





This is the only complete cord treating factory of its kind: in the world. 
In it, the cord used in the bodies of Firestone tires is Gum-Dipped and 
Safety-Tensioned to “set” the cord so it cannot expand when it gets hot 
from fast driving, causing the tread to crack and separate from the tire 
body. Safety-Tensioning and Gum-Dipping were originated by Firestone. 
No other tires can give you this extra safety feature. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 





The TUBELES 
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Only Firestone Gives You All of These 





Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Blowouts Practically Eliminated 


With the new Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body, the new Safety-Liner and Tubeless Con- 
struction, damage which might cause a blowout in 
a conventional tire merely causes a slow leak in the 
new Firestone De Luxe Champion Tubeless Tire, 
giving you plenty of time to bring your car to a 
safe, straight-line stop, even from high speeds. This 
tire is so strong and the tread so tough that it gives 
protection even against terrific impacts. 








Seals Punctures Against Air Loss 


If a nail or any other sharp object should possibly 
penetrate the extra-tough tread and cord body, the 
Safety-Liner, which is inseparably welded to the 
inside of the tire body, grips the nail and prevents 
loss of air, thereby minimizing the danger and 
annoyance of punctures. You can keep on going 
until you have time to have the nail removed and 
the tire repaired at a service station. No need to 
change tires on the highway. 


*DELUXE CHAMPION 









Hushes Squeal, Whine and Hum 


The Silent-Ride Safety-Grip Tread is scien- 
tifically designed for quiet running. Instead of 
adding stabilizers to the tread as an “after thought,” 
the outer grooves are stabilized by the elements 
of the tread itself, thereby eliminating the cause 
of squealing on turns. Furthermore, the traction 
elements in the tread overlap each other, which 
prevents annoying whining and humming on the 
road, even on wet pavements and on wet brick. 








Something New in Riding Comfort 


The new Firestone De Luxe Champion Tubeless 
Tire absorbs bumps and road shocks which conven- 
tional tires transmit to the frame and body of the 
car and thus to you and your passengers. It provides 
a super-soft cushion of rubber and air which helps 
smooth out even the roughest roads. It makes steer- 
ing easier .. . and it has an extra-tough Curb Rib 
which protects white sidewalls against damage and 
scuffing and preserves the beauty of the tire. 





Unequalled Non-Skid Protection 


The new Silent-Ride Safety-Grip Tread provides 
greater protection against skidding and side-slips 
and greater traction than any other tire on the 
market except, of course, special winter tires. The 
tread elements are scientifically-angled for maxi- 
mum skid-resistance in all directions and for utmost 
traction. The new Firestone De Luxe Champion 
Tubeless Tire has more inches of non-skid edges 
than any other tire of similar type and price. 








Most Miles Per Dollar 


Every part of this amazing new tire is built for 
long, trouble-free mileage. The Silent-Ride Safety- 
Grip Tread is made of extra-tough, wear-resistant 
rubber. It is road-level flat for maximum contact 
with the road and utmost mileage. The Safety-Ten- 
sioned Gum-Dipped Cord Body is locked or “set” 
so that it cannot expand or “grow” and cause the 
tread to crack and separate, thereby ruining the tire. 
It is so strong it can be retreaded again and again. 





Tubeless Tires 


PRESENT CAR AT NO EXTRA COST AND WITHOUT CHANGING WHEELS OR RIMS 





* Also available for use with tube 
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Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s first and only 
stainless steel Scenic Dome streamliner— 





HERE’S AN EXCITING NEW WAY to see spectacular 
Canada 


—The Canadian! View from high-up Scenic Domes 


aboard Canadian Pacific's newest streamliner 


sweeping panoramas of unspoiled country between 
Montreal and Vancouver, or Toronto and Vancouver. 


FROM NEW SCENIC DOMES mighty mountains tower 
around, ahead, straight above. For 600 miles of your 


38 1-mile trip you travel through the Canadian Rockies. 


ENJOY REFRESHMENTS in a smart Mural Lounge. This 
intimate room features an original ral painted for 


Canadian Pacific by a distinguished Canadian artist 





four route: via famous Banff and Lake Louise high in 
the Canadian Rockies. See them by daylight. New 
fast schedule saves you time across Canada! You pay 
no more. New Scenic Domes and many other luxu- 
rious features are all yours to enjoy at no extra fare! 


BEDS FOLD AWAY for more daytime room in private 
accommodations. Enjoy superb service with coach, tour- 
ist, and first class accommodations of the newest types. 


RELAX AND CHAT with interesting new friends in a spa- 
cious Main Observation Lounge. Enjoy friendly service, 


transcribed music and Canadian decorations throughout. 


IN A DELUXE DINING ROOM CAR, special menus fea- 
ture Canadian cuisine. For delicious meals and snacks at 
popular prices, there’s a new Skyline Dome Coffee Shop. 





SIT BACK COMFORTABLY in roomy new-style coaches. 
Seats are reclining with full-length leg and foot rests 


and adjustable head rests. All coach seats are reserved. 


Make reservations now. See your local agent or Canadian Pacific, in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Duke now!” my neighbor exclaimed. 
“Isn't it nice of him to come! But, 
oh dear, he’s lost all his lovely tan 
because of our English summer!”’); 
Princess Margaret (the Queen, a 
racing fan, has never accepted an 
invitation here, which is a cause of 
much regret); the visiting King of 
Sweden (“Don’t bother to stand up, 
dear boy—he’s a foreigner!’’); Field 
Marshal Montgomery; Anthony 
Eden (dashing in four scant hours 
before his plane leaves for Washing- 
ton); Clement Attlee and half a 
hundred others. And even an Amer- 
ican can share in the memories: of 
lovely old Queen Mary, with her 
celebrated hats; of her shy second 
son, later George VI (a left-handed 
player, good enough to enter the 
Gentlemen’s Doubles here one meet- 
ing); of the ancient, creaky, tennis- 
mad King Gustav of Sweden (with 
his famous shovel forehand and his 
command-performance matches with 
the world’s best); of the Asquiths, 
Gladstones, the triumphant generals 
of other wars—all of them gracing 
this same small enclosure. 

Old Wimbledon Hands (and they 
may be any age, from sixteen to 
ninety-six) complain that all the 
great, colorful personalities are gone 
now, that since the war we are living 
in an era of industrialized tennis, 
with too many deadly-serious young- 
sters coming out of public parks and 
oversubsidized tennis nurseries, and 
with the airplane making it possible 
for them to play too much tourna- 
ment tennis in too short a time. 
Thus, they say, the glamour of Wim- 
bledon is going. 

It’s true the Centre Court is 
haunted by great names, by flashes 
of poignant drama. But past glo- 
ries—in tennis, as anywhere else— 
are three quarters nostalgia. And it 
is entirely possible that after a suita- 
ble number of years have elapsed the 
events participated in by today’s 
comparatively “colorless characters” 
will become invested with compara- 
ble, earth-moving glamour. Last 
year’s break-through to the cham- 
pionship by the ex-Czech Drobny 
may rank with the Australian Sir 
Norman Brookes’ first coming in 
1907; the 1948 Falkenburg temper 
tantrums may seem, in retrospect, 
such charming exhibits of artistic 
temperament as Tilden’s bullying 
of ball boys during the Twenties. 
Tony Trabert’s blisters in 1954 may 
seem as dismal instruments of Fate 
as Reggie Doherty’s poor health in 
the early 1900's. 


There are two main periods of 
Wimbledon history: the “old”’ Wim- 
bledon, starting in 1868, and the 
“new” Wimbledon, starting when 


the Club moved to its present grounds 
in 1922. At the beginning, five sports- 
men got together to discuss the 
“laying down of croquet lawns.” 
They petitioned several clubs de- 
voted to other sports to give them a 
little space, but were turned down. 
Whereupon they rented four acres 
of ground, at £50 a year, on Worple 
Road, Wimbledon. That was the 
birth of the All-England Croquet 
Club. 

The first notice on the bulletin 
board read: “Gentlemen are re- 
quested not to play in their shirt- 
sleeves when ladies are present”; 
the first Croquet Championships 
were played in June, 1870. 

In 1875, a daring innovation was 
suggested by one of the founders, 
Mr. Henry Jones—that part of the 
ground should be set aside for the 
purpose of playing lawn tennis and 
badminton. At first, this was con- 
sidered “another little joke of 
Henry’s,” but he persuaded the 
members to put down £25 for the 
additional equipment. Soon lawn 
tennis became the Club’s chief in- 
terest, and in 1877 the name was 
changed to The All-England Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis Club. That 
same year the first championships 
were played, with twenty-two gentle- 
men competing for “The Gold 
Champion Prize, value twelve guineas, 
with Silver Challenge Cup presented 
by the proprietors of ‘The Field.’” 
This was won by Spencer Gore after 
the final match had been postponed 
from July sixteenth to July nine- 
teenth on account of the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match which was 
being played at Lord’s. 

At the beginning, the tourna- 
ments were rather lackadaisical, 
social rather than athletic events. 
The first champions were merely 
passing players, and they batted 
about a hand-stitched ball “‘with an 
honest seam to it.’’ Also, there was 
the institution of the Challenge 
Round (like present-day Davis Cup 
matches), with entrants battling it 
out for the right to challenge the 
previous year’s winner. Not until 
1922 was the All-Comers Singles 
inaugurated, with the cupholder 
having to enter the draw along with 
everyone else. 

With the 1880's, Wimbledon 
moved irrevocably toward becom- 
ing the tennis classic it is today. 
That was when the better Ayres ball 
was introduced (the present Slazen- 
ger ball was adopted in 1902), croquet 
was abolished, the Club grounds 
were bought outright, and the first 
Ladies’ Championships were played. 
Also, the Renshaws came along. 
They were twin brothers who might 
be called the first real tennis ath- 
letes. Willie Renshaw won the meet- 
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| rusty 
reel! 


Keep your car’s engine clean and 
free-running to UNLOCK HORSEPOWER 


We're certain no self-respecting fisherman would let his pet reel 
rust or corrode to where it causes a backlash. 

Yet, many a good fisherman (golfer, bowler or just plain car 
owner) lets almost the same thing happen to his engine. For, like 
rust or corrosion on a reel, deposits of rust, acids and dirt build up 
friction on close fitting engine parts. Then piston rings, valves and 
valve lifters lose their free-running action. The engine lags, runs 
rough, wastes gasoline, wears out. This kind of “backlash” is 
tough on pocketbooks! 

You can prevent this in your engine simply by changing to 
Pennzoil with Z-7, the 100% Pennsylvania motor oil with the built- 
in power ingredient that keeps harmful deposits away from vital parts, 
so that ms Zeugh-Fifm® can lubricate under ideal conditions. No matter 
what car you drive or gasoline you use, you'll find that Pennzoil 
with Z-7 keeps your engine always alive, quiet, instantly responsive 
and easier than ever on gas and oil—because it unlocks horsepower. 

Change to Pennzoil with Z-7 now, and fee/ the difference! 
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the LONG QUART 


NOW with 
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Best background for inspecting 
Hickok jewelry is a clean pair of 
white cotton gloves, worn by a per- 
fectionist like inspector Frances 
Gascoyne. Hickok jewelry inspec- 
tors change gloves six times a day to 
insure the flawless finish of Hickok 
accessories...a finish we call “Dia- 
mon-Gol”, exclusive with Hickok 
that guarantees you up to six times 
longer wear. 













For Flawless Hickok Jewelry 
She Changes Gloves 6 Times a Day 


The hand skills that make Hickok 
accessories the best you can buy 
can't be duplicated by a machine. 


HICK A 


BELTS -JEWELRY 


WALLETS+- SUSPENDERS 


©1955 Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Dressy and Casual Hickok Spring ‘55 Accessories. TOP TO BOTTOM: 
1. Golden Raven Tie Bar with exclusive Crocodile Grip, and Cuff Links, 
Set $5.00*. 2. Gondola Cuff Links, $3.50*. Tie Bar, $2.50*. Set, boxed, 
$6.00*. 3. Black and Pink Nylon Mesh Belt, $2.50. 4. 1” Pink Braid Elastic 
Belt, $2.50. 5. Tower-of-Pisa Links, $3.50*. Tie Bar, $2.50*. Set, boxed, 








$6.00*,. 6. Colorama Links, $3.50*.7. Pink Pearl Links, $3.50*.*Pius Fed. Tax 
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ing six years running and was the 

first man to take the ball on the 
rise, and, even more startling, he was 
the first to step into mid-court and 
volley the ball without letting it 
bounce first, thus making the first 
muscular inroads against “‘gentle- 
manly” court demeanor. Ernie 
Renshaw, who won the cup only 
once, was considered by many an 
even better player, although, re- 
portedly, he never tried his best 
against his brother. 

The Renshaws were the first of the 
British court kings and queens who 
held open reign here until World 
War I. After the Renshaws there 
came another set of brothers, the 
Dohertys. Reggie (“Big Do’) was 
the game’s genius, the stylist par 
excellence, a sickly, delicate man 
with the most delicate of games; 
Laurie (“Little Do”), the more 
robust of the two, has been called 
the greatest player of all time except 
Tilden. Between them, the Dohertys 
“made’’ Wimbledon, filling the new 
stands and holding nine singles and 
eight doubles titles. Both died 
tragically in their thirties—Reggie 
as the result of a mountaineering 
expedition in Switzerland, and Laurie 
in the R.A.F. during the War. 

The first foreigner to bring a 
breath of internationalism to Wim- 
bledon was an Australian, Sir 
Norman Brookes (later, chairman- 
of-the-board of Aussie tennis). Then 
came the wild Americans, with their 
somewhat “unsporting” cannon-ball 
and twist services—“Big Bill’ Til- 
den, an utterly arrogant, Shake- 
spearean ham of a player and the 
greatest figure tennis has known, 
and “Little Bill” Johnston, his wraith- 
like and determined Stateside rival. 
Then the stage broadened and the 
French arrived. This was the time of 
Suzanne Lenglen, a heady, eruptive 
combination of Pavlova, Garbo and 
Babe Didrikson—Wimbledon’s all- 
time queen, who basked in absolute 
adoration almost every moment of 
her reign here. Also French were the 
“Four Musketeers,” each irresistible, 
each utterly different from the oth- 
ers: Brugnon, the tactician and self- 
effacing backer-upper; Cochet, the 
born player, with his every shot a 
flick of the rapier; Lacoste, the 
created player, a student of graphs 
and discipline who charted a tennis 
court into a complex of engineer’s 
squares; Borotra, the “Bounding 
Basque,” full of courage and wit, 
and pulling off the world’s most un- 
orthodox shots from positions no 
player had the right to be caught in. 
For six years they passed the titles 
back and forth. And then it was time 
for the Americans again—Helen 
Wills, who won admiration but 
never adulation, and Vines. 





Then came the last hope of Brit- 
ain flashing across the court in the 
person of Fred Perry, who broke all 
Wimbledon hearts when he turned 
professional. After Perry came 
Budge and Riggs, and then the Aus- 
tralians with their two-handed shots. 

The war changed everything. Play 
was suspended. Some former conti- 
nental idols emerged as Gauleiters 
and others as underground heroes; 
pigs and chickens were raised on the 
hallowed grounds and bombs fell on 
the Centre Court stands. What comes 
next is the modern era—the assem- 
bly-line tennis products of Australia 
and America fighting it out for post- 
war dominance, and a refugee, a 
former Czech ball boy named Jaro- 
slav Drobny, battling his way to the 
*54 championship with possibly the 
most tigerish determination ever 
seen on these courts. 

Comparative greatness of tennis 
play—like memories of pain and 
pleasure—is interesting but futile to 
reconsider. There have been great 
players at Wimbledon during all its 

Continued on Page 98 





You Asked for it... 
and Here itis... 


HOLIDAY 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A Full Year of Each 
for Just $10! 


Thousands of readers have 
wanted the chance to sub- 
scribe to America’s favorite 
home magazines at a big 
saving. Here's that chance, 
and it’s good until June 15, 
1955! 

Through this offer, you save 
$8.00 over single copy prices 
or $4.50 over regular sub- 
scription prices. What's more, 
these fine magazines will be 
delivered right to your front 
door for your immediate en- 
joyment. If you now subscribe 
to any or all of these maga- 
zines, you can still extend 
your current subscriptions and 
take advantage of this spe- 
cial price. 

Fill out the order form 
bound in this copy and mail 
it right now, before you for- 
get. You needn't send any 
money, either—we'll be glad 
to bill you later while you're 
enjoying your magazines. 

(All 3 magazines 
must go to the same name 
at the same address.) 
This offer good until June 15, 


1955, in U.S., U. S. Posses- 
sions and Canada only. 
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Left to right: § wr 
lett’s product NCHAINE 
and Bob Waterft 


Three of professional football's 
greats—Norm Van Brocklin, Elroy 
“Crazylegs” Hirsch Bob 
Waterfield—prefer Catalina sports- 
wear to any other. 

Their reasons are the reasons 
you'll prefer it too. Catalina styles 
are in impeccable taste. Only the 
finest fabrics are used—pre-shrunk 
and color-fast. And Catalina 
makes these garments for long 
and rugged wear. 

You'll find Catalina sportswear 
to suit your own personal taste— 
at fine stores everywhere. 


and 


© Catalina, Inc., Los Angeles 13, 
a division of Julius KAYSER G Company 
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periods, and some of the great ones 
never gained the title. If you can re- 
move emotion from your thoughts of 
Wimbledon tennis (and you cannot be 
a real tennis fan if you can do so), you 
vill undoubtedly decide that the 
champions of the last twenty years 
were, by and large, better. players 
(though never greater personalities) 































than those of former days. Kramer, 
Sedgman, Vines, Budge and Perry 
would undoubtedly beat the Renshaws, 
the Wildings and the Lacostes. Alice 
Marble, Pauline Betz and Maureen 
Connolly might well beat Helen Wills 
and Lottie Dod at their best, though 
perhaps not Lenglen. But these are pro- 
nouncements that could well be argued 
over endlessly. 
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The gloriously scenic route Northwest is via The Mil- 
waukee Road. And the perfect way to see it is from the 
upper deck of the full-length Super Dome. 

Beverages and snacks in the lower deck of the Super 
. appetizing meals at moderate prices in the 
dining car... and friendly service help make your holi- 
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day a happy one. 
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NORTHWEST 





The Olympian HIAWATHA carries private-room cars 
with the unique Skytop Lounge . . . and another “‘exclu- 
sive’ —Touralux cars offering America’s lowest cost 
sleeping car travel. Reserved-seat coaches with leg rests. 

Free vacation literature on Yellowstone and the Pacific 
Northwest. Write Harry Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 728 Union Station, Chicago 6. 
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What are the greatest moments of 
Wimbledon history? This, too, is 
mighty debatable. The place is so 
full of richness, the years so marked 
by poignant drama and _high- 
spirited gaiety, your emotions are 
tugged in so many directions—by 
national pride and technical preju- 
dice—that it is almost impossible to 
cull this match, that event, a single 
stroke of the racket or the mere land- 
ing of a ball inside or outside a 
chalked line, as being more impor- 
tant, more fateful. 

There was, for example, Reggie 
Doherty’s last singles match, in 
1901. He had won the title four years 
running, but on doctor’s advice had 
decided not to defend it that year, 
figuring his brother Laurie, “Little 
Do,” would win the All-Comers’ 
Tournament. But Laurie was un- 
expectedly put out in the third 
round, and the final (with the right 
to challenge the cupholder) was won 
by a comparative outsider, A. W. 
Gore. Whereupon Reggie dragged 
himself out onto the Centre Court 
for the challenge match. He man- 
aged to win the first set from Gore 
and led 5-2 in the second. Then he 
began to weaken; the crisp assur- 
ance of his shots melted; and, with 
the crowd looking on in well-con- 
trolled horror, the first great king of 
the game was humbled. He never 
played singles again. 

There was the emergence of the 
great new champions: Ellsworth 
Vines, aged twenty-one, breezing 
through to the 1932 championships 
without the loss of a single set, with 
his magnificent final serve against 
Bunny Austin making “two clear 
taps .. . like a double knock on a 
door’; Suzanne Lenglen, in 1919, 
playing her first time on grass and 
drawing the Centre Court crowds 
off into the outside courts, where 
she gave only six games to her op- 
ponents in the first four rounds while 
on her way to the first of her six 
Wimbledon singles titles. There was 
the deadly tension of all the Centre 
Court matches between the “Two 
Helens’”—Wills and Jacobs, two 
totally different girls from the same 
neighborhood in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, who were trained by the 
same coach and who carried their 
much-publicized feud 6000 miles 
across the sea. 

For their last match in 1938, 
Jacobs appeared on court with a 
bandaged ankle. After the second 
game, she gave a cry of pain, and 
everyone expected her to default, 
as Wills had done because of a sim- 
ilar injury two years before, at For- 
est Hills. But she didn’t—and Helen 
Wills bore down as relentlessly as 
ever, while the spectators suffered in 
sympathetic silence. 








¢@ther high moments of most 
finely etched drama were Tilden’s 
semifinal defeat by Cochet in °27, 
after the American had won the first 
two sets and held match point, with 
the score 5-—l, in the third set. 
Anxious to end the match, he began 
to slam instead of hitting with his 
previous, paced precision, and met 
his downfall, as the younger Cochet 
began to counterattack. There was 
Fred Perry running out twelve 
straight games against Jack Craw- 
ford, to bring England her first 
men’s singles title in twenty-five 
years. There was the terrific letdown 
in the 1931 finals, when Frank Shields 
limped onto the court on his sprained 
ankle, exchanged a single point of 
play with his elegantly hitting Davis 
Cup teammate, Sidney Wood, and 
then defaulted, making Wood, at 
nineteen, the youngest all-time men’s 
singles titleholder. Perhaps most 
poignant of all was the day in 1926 
when Suzanne Lenglen refused (out 
of pique and misunderstanding) to 
play before Queen Mary, and never, 
consequently, appeared on court at 
Wimbledon again. 

Then there were the lighter hap- 
penings: Borotra scrambling after a 
ball and landing in a pretty girl’s 
lap; Don Budge brushing his hair 
at the very moment the Queen en- 
tered the Royal Box—and being ac- 
cused afterward of having “waved 
at the Queen’; Randolph Lycett, 
an Australian, fortifying himself 
first with gin, then with a whole 
bottle of champagne during a 
sixty-four-game, quarter-final match 
against Zenzo Shimidzu in 1921, on 
one of the hottest days of Wimble- 
don memory. Toward the end, be- 
tween swigs and shots, he took to 
resting on the turf for whole minutes 
at a time, while his opponent looked 
on in inscrutable tolerance. Also: 
Dorothy Round’s slip falling .. . 
Wood and Shields, still schoolboys, 
getting into the Royal Tent and eat- 
ing the Queen’s strawberries-and- 
cream ... Papa Lenglen tossing 
cubes of brandy-doused sugar to his 
daughter during a match. All these 
are rich, still-savored items of Wim- 
bledon lore. 

Many Old Wimbledon Hands 
fear the place is changihg—and for 
the worse. Part of this, of course, is 
mere intellectual snobbery—purists 
decrying some technical change in 
the play. 

In 1933, for example, The Times 
carried a letter protesting against 
“the preposterous rule which allows 
two services to the server.” It was 
signed “Sexagenarian.” In 1943, 
the same letter appeared, probably 
written in the middle of an air raid; 
this time, signed ““Septuagenarian.” 

Continued on Page 101 
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Here it is . . . the true sportsman’s idea of what a portable should be! 

Every detail, from the ‘custom look”’ of the stitching to the richness of that 

genuine top grain cowhide leather case tells you the new Philco 655 is rugged 
3S-way DO rtable radio by as all outdoors ! All that handsome durability is matched by amazing new 


“pull-in’’ power and tone quality. The leather case is specially engineered to 
snap open for easy changeover from AC-DC to batteries. No portable in 
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(dess batteries) | 
® | 


FREE! Your signature in gold on the case. 
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vanity case in one! 


An exclusive Fashion First in 
portables. Open the lid—there 


is your vanity mirror. Then 
reach into that roomy, water- 
proof cosmetic compartment. 
Holds sun glasses, facial tissue, 
creams, towel, comb... all the 
personal items so indispensable 


to a girl’s outdoor, week-end TT ¥ =. 4 2 
living. Top reception on AC- he = rst Mate World’s most powerful 3- 
DC or batteries. Philco 665. Way Marine portable with built-in flashlight. Vital Marine 


Band services plus standard AM. Long life batteries make it the 
perfect standby receiver for outboard @uisers. Philco 667. 





Hear Johnny Desmond, star of “‘Philco Phonorama Time” Saturdays 11:30 to 11:55 EST Mutual Radio Network 
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Continued from Page 98 
And in 1953 it appeared again— 
signed “Octogenarian.” 

Another part is social snobbery— 
more and more “ordinary” people 
are getting into the Club grounds. 
Mostly, though, the Old Hands fear 
the ever-mounting bigness of Wim- 
bledon. Truly, this is no longer the 
simple, unembellished, garden-party 
Wimbledon of Worple Road days. 
But Wimbledon, deep down, is basi- 
cally unchanged. 

You know this surely on the day 
of the Gentlemen’s Singles Final, 
that moment when the drama and 
timelessness of Wimbledon are at 
their highest and the pomp and 
pageantry at their most untarnished. 
It doesn’t matter much who the 
finalists are. They may be Tilden 
and Shimidzu, Budge and Bunny 
Austin, Perry and Jack Crawford, 
or last year’s pair, little Ken Rose- 
wall of Australia and the ex-Czech 
Drobny. The moment comes, and it 
is a solemn one. A platoon of offi- 
cials parades out and disperses itself 
at the proper lines and perches, with 
all the solemnity of the Queen’s min- 
isters at a meeting of state. The two 
players appear and warm up, and 
then a terrible, deadly silence falls 
over the arena—and play begins. 

Last year everyone was lucky. 

Both men were at the top of their 
games—Rosewall, with the best re- 
turn of service in tennis today, with 
the delicate, discerning touch of a 
Cochet or a Riggs, with the ability 
to thread the ball back through the 
narrowest of openings; Drobny, older 
and heavier, mixing left-handed spin 
with wonderful length and angles, 
showing a determination thick 
enough to cut with a knife. The 
match lasted 158 spectacular, soul- 
satisfying minutes. It went to fifty- 
eight games, while the crowd’s emo- 
tions ran like a live thing over the 
court, settling one moment on young 
Rosewall, a representative of the 
Commonwealth, the next on the 
homeless Czech. The last serve was a 
soft one to Rosewall’s backhand, 
sharply angled—and he netted it. 
Drobny threw his racket into the air 
and the stadium exploded with cheers. 
It had happened again—the drama, 
the clash of personalities, the his- 
tory. Some Old Hands said it was 
the best-played final of all time. 


The day after the last final, I vis- 
ited Wimbledon again. It was terri- 
bly quiet after the exertions of the 
previous two weeks and a soft green 
serenity hung overhead. There were 
no guards at the gates, no waiting 
taxis, no beady-eyed scalpers with 
hot tickets in their hands. Inside the 
clubhouse, no reporters. It was the 
day after the party and Wimbledon 





was itself again, wearing its hallowed 
look of utter devotion to pure tennis, 
to the gentleman’s game and clean liv- 
ing. It was here I realized Wimbledon 
has nothing to fear from the future, 
from changes. Not even when Colonel 
Macaulay told me about the Russians. 

‘““Four Russians came around to see 
me earlier this year,’ he said. ““They 
were here for some kind of table-tennis 


tournament. They wanted to see every- 
thing and they asked a lot of questions 
about grass courts. They don’t have 
lawn tennis in Russia, you know. I 
showed them all around. I gave them 
tea and that sort of thing, and some 
grass seed. They were very pleasant 
chaps, with a good sense of humor. So 
I pulled their leg a bit. ‘Why not enter a 
Russian team next year?’ I asked. 





“They started gabbling among them- 
selves and then their spokesman said, 
quite seriously, ‘We'd like to, but we're 
afraid we couldn’t win.’ 

“I think it would be really fine if 
those people could be pulled into Wim- 
bledon. It would help cultural relations, 
and they might learn something about 
our attitude toward sports. They might 
learn what it’s all about.” THE END 
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SHORTCUT TO FAR-AWAY PLACES is to bring holidays 
home in brilliant 3-D. The TDC Stereo Vivid is the most auto- 


matic stereo camera you can own! Just select shutter speed, set 
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obedience or slow the motion. Magazine 
loads in 3 seconds. Men who love sports go 
for the 200-A because its smart design 
matches its sharp performance. 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 47 Years 


of Pioneering Contributions 
to the Motion Picture Industry 








exclusive Exposure dial, sight through one window and shoot. 
Perfect pictures every time. Travel first-class with the TDC Vivid. 
and enjoy a return trip anytime in stereo at its colorful best! 
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Bathroom features include this teakwood dresser 
with its built-in brass bowl—circa early Pullman car. 
Three-view mirrors ease pangs of shaving. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


Hideaway in Sausalito 


@ Refreshing architecture is as much a part of San Francisco's bay area 
as the Golden Gate itself, and the house that Mario Corbett designed for 
newspaperman Kent B. Diehl overlooking the bay from Sausalito’s 
Wolfback Ridge shares the region’s contemporary vitality. According to 
Mr. Diehl of The Chronicle who lives alone when he is not entertaining 


the celebrity addenda which accrues to his journalism, the vitality of 





Corbett design, however, is best translated into sheer comfort. “I am a 
slob for it,”’ he states, “‘and my every thought is in providing for resolute 
humanism by having indestructible surroundings.’’ There has been no 
compromise with beauty in the quest for the enduring, as this living room 
proves. Flooring is concrete with an aggregate of beach pebbles washed 
into the surface. The side wall (also a retaining barrier against the hill 


slope) is concrete conglomerate, and native redwood and glass complete 
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the structural cast. The skylight, a factor, incidentally, in keeping arti- 


se 


ficial light at a minimum, runs the entire length of the house. But it is the 


subtly raffish décor touches which give the room (and the house) distinc- 
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tion. Some of them may suggest ideas for your own Holiday mood. 


There’s a sculptured iron table at the rear of this room view with a grate 





top which has space fillers of stained wood—replaceable, interchange- 
: able, and offering infinite variety of design patterns. The old horn phono- 
graph, a trumpeting touch of nostalgia, once belonged to James Flood, 
the Bonanza King of the Comstock Lode. The chest on the ebony-hued 
cabinet bench is an old-fashioned traveling desk, complete with secret 
compartments containing letters dating back to its original owner in 
1814. Those Manchurian screens hanging on the wall above the cabinet 
+ ene bench were once planned for closet doors until good taste suggested 
them as pure ornamentation. The starlight chandeliers are from Italy, 
which only proves that a bachelor’s taste, as long as it is good, may 
be globally imaginative. Two additional notes add to Diehl’s viewpoint 


concerning indestructibility; a 450-pound stump of eucalyptus tree 


adjoins the cast concrete fireplace (unseen in this view), and the free- 


form, worm-eaten driftwood log on the rear wall confirms the immutable 
resistance of nature to time. All in all, the Corbett design and the Diehl! 
taste add up to something special in a contemporary man’s living room 


. (Statuary is excellent, female and silent.) rHE END 





It’s a raffish, unregenerate, boisterous—yet thoroughly likable—seaport; 


and all France boasts about or apologizes for its wickedness 


Incorrigible 


Marseilles 


by Alan Moorehead 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


The proprietress of a Marseilles 

restaurant selects ingredients for a 
bouillabaisse, the wonderful fish soup 

her city made famous. At far right, 

two customs officers chat on the water front as 
fishermen go about their business. The new 
buildings oceupy the bombed-out Old Port. 


| happened to be in Marseilles on the night of the 
great fire, and it was from every point of view just 
about the most spectacular blaze you could 
imagine. At one time it looked as if the whole 
center of the city was going to burn out. 

I can place the date fairly easily—it was in 
October, 1938—because I was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Paris at the time, and a number of 
us had come down to Marseilles to cover the 
Radical Socialist Party Conference. Nearly all 
the speeches were about the agreement which had 
just been signed in Munich between Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Chamberlain and Daladier. The French 
Cabinet was there in force—Daladier himself, 
M. Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, M. Herriot and 
many others—and since people felt fervently 
about Munich just then, and Daladier was re- 
garded as a great hero, Marseilles put on a special 
show in his honor. Bands playing, motorcyclists 
and horsemen riding in front, we proceeded to 
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the Pare Chanot, just outside Marseilles, and 
from the very outset there was a note of delirium 
in the meetings. There was to be peace in our time. 
Hitler had been stopped at last. Vive /a paix. 

It was while M. Herriot was speaking—and he 
was in his day one of the great rhetorical orators 
of France—that the rumor went round the hall 
that Marseilles was on fire. Worse still, it said 
that the Hotel Noailles, where most of the Cabi- 
net was staying, was in the thick of the blaze. The 
speeches faltered, hung in the air and then ceased 
altogether. Everyone rushed for Marseilles. 

Long before we got there, driving along the 
Corniche Road that winds along the cliffs, we 
could see that the rumor was true. There was a 
cloud of smoke over the Vieux Port. A violent 
wind had blown up, and it seemed to be flinging 
the flames about from one rooftop to another like 
lightning ina tropical thunderstorm. In the Canne- 
biére, which is the great street that cuts the city in 








two, there was frightful confusion. Already the 
flames were clawing up the face of the Hotel 
Noailles, demolishing the decorations as they 
went. Daladier and his men had just time to sal- 
vage their baggage. 

Then we all gathered with the crowds in the 
streets to watch. One expects, of course, a certain 
amount of frenzy at a big city fire, especially in 
such an uninhibited city as Marseilles. But that 
night, as the fire spread, the frenzy in Marseilles 
went beyond all bounds. Many of the fire hoses 
were so rotten that they burst. The sound ones, 
for some mysterious reason, could barely direct 
a thin stream as high as the second stories of the 
buildings. Mechanical ladders jammed and pump- 
ing engines refused to work. 

There were other and more sinister breakdowns 
of the city administration that night, and no one 
has ever been able to say exactly what happened 
when the tough dockside mobs broke loose 

















around the back streets in the darkness. When it 
was all over, and M. Paul Reynaud had replaced 
Daladier as premier, there was great indignation 
in France. For years Marseilles had been regarded 
with an indulgent eye. A little gentle racketeering 
and corruption were part of the charm of the 
place. But this was too much. There were too 
many dead. 

M. Reynaud ordered a cleanup of the city, and 
his investigators exposed some staggering things. 
There was the scandal of the old woman who sat 
outside the pensions office. Every Week when the 
old-age pensioners called for their money they 
paid a couple of francs to this woman. They did 
not know why this was necessary—they were 
simply told they could not collect their pensions 
unless they did pay. 

When the investigators asked the woman for 
whom she was collecting the money, she said 
complacently, “Myself, of course.” 


“But who appointed you?” 

‘““Nobody appointed me. This job has been in 
my family for years,” she answered. And there 
were other rackets much worse. 

After the great fire affairs remained quiet for a 
while. The fire brigade was reorganized; some 
of the worst scandals, such as the drug traffic, 
were cleaned up; and the city administration was 
set running again on what people hoped would be 
a better system. And so it was for a time. But 
then somehow, gradually and secretly, one after 
another the old rackets came back. 

This, briefly, seems to be the story of Marseilles. 
There is something incorrigible about the place, 
and no amount of hectoring or reform ever 
seems to make a lasting impression. You get a 
long period of apparent calm, and then bang, up 
she goes again in another outburst. Thus in 1934, 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia and Louis Bar- 
thou, the French Foreign Minister, were shot dead 
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in front of the Bourse in the Cannebiére. Then 
came the big fire in 1938. And the next explosion 
was in 1943, when a whole segment of the city was 
blown clean out of existence by the Germans. 

From explosion to explosion, this sprawling, 
unregenerate, humorous, buzzing seaport, which 
is the second city of France and the first port of 
the Mediterranean, goes careering on its way: 
and I confess I love the place. 

| do not want to suggest for one minute that all 
the Marseillais are happy-go-lucky gangsters in 
the Damon Runyon tradition; ninety per cent of 
them never get any nearer to crime than the 
newspapers can take them. But the Marseilles 
way of life is something unique, even in France. 
And it is still a fact that if you are thinking of 
setting up a little business in the town, you had 
better do something about buying protection. If 
you don’t, your nice little business will very 
probably get smashed up one day. 





There are, as with every town of strong char- 
acter, three different aspects of Marseilles: its 
history, its present appearance, and the myth 
which people have invented about it. In a normal 
town these three aspects should have about the 
same importance. But with Marseilles—like Tim- 
buktu or Samarkand—the myth has been blown 
up to an enormous size; it is so big and so often 
repeated that it has become an explicit part of the 
city’s life, and you have to know the myth before 
you can understand Marseilles. If you can be- 
lieve it, this myth is based in part upon funny 
stories. All over France people tell yarns about 
Marseilles, in much the same way as people in 
America like to talk about Texas. Marseilles 
stands for wild exaggeration, for a sort of happy- 
go-lucky bawdiness of the Rabelaisian kind; and 
in these stories there are nearly always three very 
earthy characters: Marius, Olive and Titin. These 
are the perpetual comics of French humor, and 
they crop up again and again every year in a 
thousand different situations. 

It is not the sort of humor that is easily trans- 
mittable in print, because it is highly local, not 
very witty, and it depends heavily on the manner 
in which it is told. However, let me try to relate 
one of the more innocuous specimens just to give 
you the flavor. 

One day Marius was walking down the Canne- 
biére with Olive and Titin, and he said, “Why 
don’t you come out and see my cabin?” (the Mar- 
seillais love to have little wooden shacks outside 
the city where they can grow vegetables and sleep 
on Sunday afternoons). 
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All right, say Olive and Titin, but how does 
one get there? 

“Take the No. Six tramway as far as it goes,” 
Marius says. ““Then walk for about five kilo- 
meters until you get to the beach. Then go along 
the beach, maybe for another three or four kilo- 
meters, until you get to a cabin painted blue with 
an enormous seashell as large as an elephant 
standing beside the front door. And there you 
are. Just kick the door open with your foot and 
you'll find me inside.” 

“But why,” Olive says, “do we have to kick 
the door open?” 

“Because,” Marius explains, “your arms will 
be full of the liquor and food you are bringing.” 

It is not, you perceive, overwhelmingly funny, 
and I don’t think you would find the really bawdy 
yarns much more amusing. But told in the Mar- 
seilles accent, which is thick and heavy, with 
plenty of elaborate gestures and much wine pass- 
ing around the table, a good humor permeates 
the atmosphere and Marseilles seems a very droll 
place indeed. 

Then, too, the Marseilles man is supposed to 
have a tremendous command of swear words. He 
swells himself out like a turkey, thrusts his chin 
forward and launches the most frightful threats 
at his opponent—but seldom actually fights. Dur- 
ing a traffic block I have observed scenes that 
would make your blood run cold anywhere else. 
The cop whirls his baton and blows continuously 
on his whistle. From every angle cars charge in 
with horns full blast, drivers yelling. Suddenly it 
is all over and, inexplicably, everybody laughs. 


Off Marseilles lies the island bastion 

Chateau d’If, (/eft), made famous by Dumas’ 
Count of Monte Cristo. The fort, built in 

1529, contrasts sharply with the new Le Corbusier 
apartments (below) which the 

Marseillais first looked at in awe. 

The water front (right) is in the resort town 

of Cassis, a few miles below Marseilles. 





I got involved in such a scene one day last sum- 
mer when a woman friend was driving me down 
one of the busier one-way streets. We did not 
know that we were going in the wrong direction, 
but we found out soon enough. A very tough 
character in a truck leaned out and uttered one 
word to my timid and gentle friend : ‘““Saboteuse !” 
he roared. Then everyone started yelling. I ex- 
plained to the cop that the lady, though French, 
was from Paris. 

“Then you’re neither fig nor grape,” he said, 
which is the local way of saying that we were 
neither Marseillais nor foreigners. And casting an 
eye Over my companion, who was by no means 
uninteresting to look at, he added: “Today, 
Madame, you shall be a fig. On your way. Next 
time you'll be a grape and it will cost you a thou- 
sand francs.” 

Out of these light matters the myth has been 
built up: these and the Marseilles accent which 
turns demain matin into demang matang; and 
bouillabaisse, the famous fish soup which, to my 
mind is a messy, uninspired dish; and the fear- 
some wind called the mistral,* that sometimes 
howls down the Cannebiére, as it did on the night 
of the great fire; and the red-light district around 
the opera; and the rackets, and La Marseillaise 
itself, perhaps the most moving of all national 
anthems. Continued on Page 108 


*This mistral is one of the worst winds in Europe, and 
it blows up to 175 days a year. It comes down from the 
central plateau of France, and usually is accompanied by 
bright sunshine and piercing cold. It can blow a man down. 
in the street. 














New lightweight luggage of Fabrilite” stays 
travel-fresh vacation after vacation 


Happily weary—and another year’s vacation is 
ready for the photo album. And just as it did 


last year—and the year before—luggage of 
Du Pont “Fabrilite’’* came through in great 
style . . . is ready to be on the go again when- 


ever you are. Amazingly scuff- and gouge-re- 
sistant, “‘Fabrilite’’ shrugs off rugged travel con- 
ditions . . . even rain and mud. Just a quick 
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and clean again as the day you bought it. Smart- 
looking luggage made of ‘‘Fabrilite”’ is at better 
stores everywhere in authentic leather and strik- 
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from. 
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Continued from Page 106 

La Marseillaise was not written by a 
local man, but was first sung by the 
500 volunteers from Marseilles who 
went to Paris to take part in the rev- 
olution in 1792. 

Fortunately this myth has been 
captured, and almost perfectly, like 
a fly in amber, in a remarkable 
trilogy of motion pictures written 
and directed by the playwright Mar- 
cel Pagnol. He wrote the pieces first 
as stage plays, under the names of 
Marius, Fanny and César, and later 
turned them into three of the most 
engaging French films ever made. 
They tell a simple story of family life 
in the city, of the quarrels between 
the dominant father and the son who 
goes away to sea, of the Solemn 
Masses celebrated in the church on 
the hill, and the sinful life in the 
café on the water front, and of the 
endless succession of births, mar- 
riages and funerals. 

The three films were made a long 
time ago, but they are revived every 
year in most big cities by enthusias- 
tic people who still believe that there 
can be art in the popular cinema, and 
if you are planning to visit Marseilles 
youshould see them. It’sall there. The 
New York musical Fanny, inciden- 
tally,isalso based on the Pagnol story. 

No one quite knows when Mar- 
seilles lost its innocence. It is the old- 
est city in France, for the Greeks and 
the Phoenicians came here at least as 
early as 600 B.c., and Massalia was a 
great trading port when most of the 
rest of France and Northern Europe 
was a wilderness. * * She sent naviga- 
tors like Euthymenes and Pytheas 
far down the coast of Africa, and up 
to Scandinavia, and so one presumes 
that this was always a cosmopolitan 
place with a view on the outside 
world. There was a time when she 
rivaled Carthage, but she made a 
mistake in A.D. 49in taking Pompey’s 
side in the civil war, and Julius Cae- 
sar, after a bitter siege, looted and 
despoiled the city. 

In 1720, 40,000 people—half of 
the population—are said to have 
been destroyed by plague, :nd after 
that she still had enough spirit to 
plunge into the French Revolution— 
on the side of the rebels, of course. 
That was when the volunteers sang 
La Marseillaise in Paris. 

In this last world war Marseilles 
seemed to get a little of everything 
from everywhere. She was bom- 


**In recent years Commandant Jacques- 
Y ves Cousteau of the French Navy has been 
diving to great depths off Marseilles with 
an “Aqualung” of his own invention, and 
he brings up relics of remarkable historical 
interest, notably wine jars from a sunken 
Greek galley with the wine (undrinkable) 
still in them. Cousteau’s boat, the Calypso, 
with its deep-sea equipment, can often be 
seen moored in the Vieux Port at the foot 
of the Cannebiére. 
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Veu Jersey 





Out to sea for giant swordfish 
and tuna, fishing in the surf, 
trolling on quiet lakes or casting 
for trout in swift mountain 
brooks — whatever your sport 
you'll find it in the New Jersey 
vacationlands. 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION, No. 902-A 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development 
520 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
FRE I ! Please send me beau- 

* tifully illustrated 
booklet giving full information on 
vacation areas, including accom- 
modations and rates. 
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In candlelight and_ kitchen, t 
Case Cutlery has been a part rt 
of the family scene for over 
100 years. It has passed the 
test of time, and today, as in 
granddad’s day, the name Case 
symbolizes the very finest in 
cutlery craftsmanship. Made of 
special formula American 
steels, Case household knives, 
steak and carving sets are on 
display at better department 
and hardware stores. 


W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CoO. 
BRADFORD, PENNA. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete 
Line of Quality Cutlery in America 
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..-A pre-view of the best 
holiday you'll ever have! 


Tue Bermupa Trape DeveLcorpment Boarp, 
Dept. H-56, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me “Bermuda 
Welcomes You.” 
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barded first by the Germans and 
Italians in 1940, bombarded again 
by the Allies in 1942-1944; and it 
was during this period that the Ger- 
mans dynamited the slum houses 
around the Vieux Port. The osten- 
sible reason was that this quartier 
was unhygienic, filled with vice of 
every kind, which was probably 
true. The real reason was that the 
Marseilles Resistance movement was 
flourishing strongly in that maze of 
cellars and secret passageways, and 
the Germans wanted to teach the in- 
habitants a lesson. Over thirty thou- 
sand people were given just a few 
hours to get out. Then the mighty 
explosion went off. It accomplished 
nothing useful whatever, at least from 
the German point of view, for the 
Marseillais rose with ferocity and 
stormed their own city as soon as 
the American troops began to dis- 
embark on the neighboring coasts in 
August, 1944. After a series of street 
skirmishes, 17,500 Germans capitu- 
lated. 

The history, you see, is much more 
imposing than the myth; and yet the 
curious thing is that there are no 
great monuments in Marseilles, no 
really great names among the people 
born there, and very few events of 
world importance are connected 
with the city’s name. 

You do not go to Marseilles to see 
the sights, to go shopping, to study 
art, or ponder on history, as you 
might do in Venice, Athens or Rome. 
Eventually nearly every seasoned 
European traveler finds himself there, 
but he goes there for business or to 
catch a ship, a train or a plane to 
take him somewhere else. This city is 
the great staging post of Europe, the 
half-way house between the Medi- 
terranean and the North, between 
France and the East. And it is re- 
markable that with all these tran- 
sients, Marseilles has kept its identity 
perhaps more than any other big 
city in Europe. The Champs Elysées 
in Paris is no longer a French street; 
but the Cannebiére, the great thor- 
oughfare that runs up from the Vieux 
Port, is French—indestructibly, stri- 
dently and pungently so. 

You barely notice the foreigners, 
whether they are tourists, sailors or 
businessmen. All the people sitting 
in the sidewalk cafés or rushing 
along the pavements (one does not 
walk in Marseilles, one dodges or 
darts through the traffic) seem to be 
French. Those plump family parties 
drinking vermouth-cassis in the Café 
sans Pareil, that prosperous-looking 
character who has stopped his Ci- 
troén in front of the oyster stall on 
the Quai des Belges, the young 
sportsman on the Vespa motorcycle 
and the girl with her bare arms 
"age 164 
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offer a special challenge 


TINE, OF COURSE, gives sole allegiance to no 

single land. In each it develops individually 
—as people do—taking character and person- 
ality from its grape lineage and the opportunities 
of its environment. 

There is a particular distinctiveness to be noted 
in the wine of California. For nature has blessed 
this area with such gently sloping hills, protected 
valleys and mild climates as to make it one of 
the world’s great winelands. And planted to the 
famed Vitis vinifera wine grapes, it is fulfilling 
its promise. 

This is to be specially noted in California’s 
premium white table wines — wines whose dif- 
ferences in flavor, body and bouquet reflect the ‘ 
unique soils and climates in which they grow... 
set them apart as truly great. 

They offer, we believe, new and exciting pleas- 
ures to challenge any you have yet known. As a 
starter, we suggest you try among these wines... 


RIESLINGS— Among California's finest are those of the White (or 
Johannisberger) Riesling grape which produces a wine of flowery bou- 
quet, sprightly flavor and pleasing aftertaste. Another is the Franken 
Riesling (or Sylvaner) whose wine is a shade more subdued in tart- 
ness. Still another to try is from the Grey Riesling — a slightly softer, 
more mellow wine. These grapes also produce some of California’s 
* finest RHINE WINES. 


SAUTERNES — Semillon is one of California’s great Sauterne grapes. 
It produces some delightfully dry, smooth and delicate wines — and 
others that are semi-sweet and rich in traditional flavor and aromatic 
beauty. Sauvignon Blanc is another, Its wines are full-bodied, golden 
and with rich, spicy fragrance. 

WHITE PINOTS — Pinot Blanc, Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot de la 
Loire are the principal producers of California's white Pinots. In- 
dividually, the wines vary in subtlety but all are smooth and round, 
rich in bouquet and finesse. 


TRAMINER —a white table wine grape produces wine distinguished 
by a spicy, gay, fruity flavor that offers special pleasure to the palate. 





Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
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H ere is Hawaii—in particular, the 
“Garden Isle” of Kauai—in all its green ra- 






diance, forming (/eft) a seaside setting for this 






seaside suit, a cotton romper trimmed with 






eyelet embroidery and fitted with a shirred 
elasticized back. The model is a typical 







7 island beauty of Chinese-Hawaiian-lrish 
descent. The startlingly beautiful black 







lava sands of Kalapana (right) accent the 






bright colors of this wool jerseyyswim suit, 






the good looks of a Japanese-Hawaiian girl. 





‘The Bathing Suit in Hawau 



















Every Hawaiian is a child of the sea. Everywhere in these fortunate, 

semitropical islands, you are close to the ocean; the mood, the music of Hawaii 

is made up of the distant, unending murmur of the surf, the soft 

movement of sea air past your face, the sudden change from sunlight to shower 

to sunlight as the sea wind blows sea cloud past a mountain. 

From the beginning, this heritage of beach and breakers has been the livelihood of the 


islanders, the lure which brought the malihini (newcomer) to the islands. 





No more perfect locale could be found for HOLIDAY’s new look—our annual long 
and loving look—at the season’s handsomest new bathing suits. 

Here, photographed in a land of water, in a land of great beaches and countless 
secluded pools and coves, are the latest examples of that 

American masterpiece, the bathing suit. The new suits are modeled by some 
fascinating citizens of what may soon be our 49th and most 


fascinating state. Seen this way, Hawaii and bathing suits never looked better. 
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Wiinitc Beach still holds its place as 


the top single attraction of the islands 


for obvious reasons. Equally trim are 
these swift catamarans, this form- 
enhancing wool jersey maillot, striped 
with thin bands of white, royal blue and 
turquoise, and fitted with an optional 


strap. Our model is Japanese-Hawaiian. 


~ 
ne suits and sirens are a joy to 
lucky onlookers in Hawaii. At /eft, our 
suit of candy-striped cotton, with long 
torso and gathered skirt, is modeled by a 
Chinese-Hawaiian girl on Oahu. At right, 
the suit is a striking butterfly batik, 
the girl is of English-Spanish-Hawaiian 


ancestry, and the sunny island is Kauai. 
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_dye-catching suits in interest-catching 
Oahu locales: leaning on a Tiki (god) at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, this Hawaiian- 


Irish-Scotch girl wears an embroidered 


cotton, flecked with yellow butterflies. 
By the Truslow Moon Gate, Black Point, 
a Chinese-Hawaiian-Irish beauty wears a 


suitably oriental orange and white print. 


Au is pure Hawaiian here—the speedy 
outrigger canoe, the amphibious Waikiki 
beach boys, the familiar distant profile of 
Diamond Head, the model herself. She 
wears, for surf and sun, for pleasure 
in and out of the water, an attractive 
romper suit, appropriately decorated in 


a bright, multicolored floral pattern 





i art of the excitement of the Hawaiian Islands is their capacity for contrast, their 


ability to carry the visitor easily from the modern and the man-made to the wildly 
exotic setting. Here, in two handsome but utterly different places, a dark-haired, 
Portuguese-Swedish-Hawaiian girl wears two handsome, different bathing suits. 
Above, beside the swimming pool at Maui Palms, it’s a dainty and feminine che- 
mise suit of white eyelet embroidery over pink cotton satin, with a delicate pink 
velvet ribbon threading the waist and forming the shoulder straps. At right, at the 
incredible Seven Sacred Pools of Hana, on Maui, she chooses a perennial favor- 


ite—the two-piece classic, here done in elasticized pink taffeta, with pleated bra. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 
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LOW FAMILY FARES 


a money-saving Av on the 


Northwest's Av amor train! 


Now it costs less than ever to see the 
exciting Northwest—and take the whole 
family! On the Vista-Dome North 
Coast Limited, Family Fares save you 
money in reclining coach seats or in 
Pullman rooms. 





































Extra 
comfort... 
no extra 

fare! 














4 Vista-Domes! Every- 
where you look an 
ever-changing circle of 
scenery surrounds you. 
Across broad plains you 
see the Rockies rise 
against the horizon, 
watch them loom up 
close beside you, peaks 
soaring high above. 





Dude Ranches, Yellowstone, the 
Pacific Northwest or California ot 
offer wonderful vacations. 
You enjoy an extra-fast, 
smooth ride when you go 
North Coast Limited. 


Send now for our free booklets, 
“Ranch Vacations” and 
“Northwest Adventure’’. 

Write G. W. Rodine, 

830 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


VISTA-DOME 





CHICAGO « TWIN CITIES « SPOKANE « PORTLAND « TACOMA « SEATTLE 











DINING OUT 
IN NEW YORK 


Continued from Page 82 


M. Edouard, also becomes ecstatic 
when talking about food. 

A new small place, near Park 
Avenue and catering to Park Ave- 
nue, is Siro’s, at 58 East 53rd Street. 
The décor is attractive, and the staff, 
from Siro down to the busboys, seem 
truly anxious that you eat well and 
want for nothing. This reporter has 
gone back often for the colossal 
broiled shrimp with wild rice, which 
is served with a delectable mustard 
sauce. $4.75 for dinner. 

If your New York friends start to 
tell you about a little East Side 
Italian place you must visit, they are 
almost surely talking about Maria’s, 
just east of Lexington on 52nd Street. 
As far as I can determine, everyone 
in New York considers this place a 
personal discovery and a piece of 
valuable personal property. Maria’s 
is tiny, with an open kitchen in 
back, and is bare of any visible deco- 
ration except Maria Seletti herself, 
who has been tending bar, a ciga- 
rette drooping from her lips, and 
calling cheerfully to her friends at 
various tables, ever since Prohibi- 
tion. The food is not fancy, but it’s 
excellently prepared and there’s lots 
of it, including a whole wonderful 
pasta course thrown in after appe- 
tizer and soup. And the price is 
equally wonderful—a flat $3 for 
dinner. Who eats here? Everybody— 
Garbo, Boris Karioff, Eddie Arcaro, 
Toscanini, Faye Emerson. Don’t, 
please don’t, miss Maria’s. 


Eating before the theater in New 
York is always a problem. A lei- 
surely, grand luxe meal in a fine East 
Side restaurant is always rather 
blighted by clock-watching, hasty 
gulping and that last-minute dash 
for a taxi—followed by the inevitable 
traffic jam. One good solution is to 
eat simply in a small West Side 
restaurant and then walk slowly to 
your theater just before curtain 
time. Here are five pleasant places 
right in or next to the theater district. 

The Lobster, at 145 West 45th 
Street, has been in business ever 
since Billie Burke was an ingénue. 
Casual is the word for this spot. 
You'll find shirt-sleeves at the table 
to your right, mink on your left. 
The décor is horrendous (the place 
was once a Chinese night club). But 
your lobster is brought wiggling to 
your table for your inspection before 
it is cooked, and the steaks are as 
good as the sea food. $4.50 buys a 
big shore dinner, steaks are at $5 
(standard in New York), other 
dishes much less. 
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Del Pezzo, 33 West 47th Street, is 
upstairs in a noble old Victorian * 
town house, now totally gone to 
seed. Service is a bit haphazard, and 
the waiters are churlish enough to 
make you think they own the joint 
(which they probably do). But the 
food is first-class Italian, highly 
seasoned and satisfying, and those 
old high ceilings give a certain dash 
to your meal. Try the good mussel 
soup. About $3.50 for dinner. 

Barbetta, at 321 West 46th Street, 
is Italian too—a big and busy and 
informal Neapolitan gallery, filled 
with Italians hard at work on their 
pasta and Chianti and conversation. 
The menu is all @ /a carte and offers 
over a hundred choices of Italian 
and American dishes. $3.50 should 
do the trick. Incidentally, this whole 
block of 46th Street between 8th and 
9th Avenues has many assorted 
small, informal restaurants worth 
investigating. 

Café Brittany, at 807 Ninth Ave- 
nue (near 54th Street), may well hold 
the all-time midtown record for 
jamming the most tables into the 
smallest space. This is the least ele- 
gant of all the restaurants on this 
list—and almost the most fun. It 
seems to be an uptown Greenwich 
Village spot, with a young and lively 
clientele. The French dishes (frogs’ 
legs, snails, cog au vin) are very in- 
expensive and excellently done, al- 
though you may have a hard time 
flagging down a waiter. The Brittany 
is toujours gai, toujours crowded. 
Chances are you'll want to go back. 
Dinner at about $2.75. 

There’s a highly Victorian air 
about Dinty Moore’s (216 West 46th 
Street, west of Broadway)—dark 
paneling, high ceilings, big fans, 
man-sized bar, distinguished waiters. 
This roomy place is spang in the 
middle of the theater district and 
gets a big play from producers and 
playwrights. The food is right out 
of Abie’s Irish Rose: a wonderful 
corned beef with baked potatoes, an 
Irish stew made from kosher lamb 
and prime ribs of beef. Prices are 
moderate to high ($2.50 to $4.50). A 
satisfying place; a good spot, too, 
for an after-theater drink. 


You shouldn’t leave New York 
without going to an exotic foreign 
restaurant, and adventuring with 
some entirely new national dishes. 
Here, briefly, are travel notes on how 
to eat in six different countries with- 
out taking out a passport: 

Mexico: The Xochitl (pronounced 
“‘social”’) at 146 West 46th . . . end- 
less variations of enchiladas, tacos, 
tamales, tostadas, and so on... 
good mixed dinners with combina- 
tions of the above . . . upstairs is 

Continued on Page 118 








Look at th now Motorola 
Portables! 
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.* PIXIE — World’s most powerful pocket radio. Twice the 
“ power twice the battery life, too. Motorola Golden 
Voice. Only $29.95 in suntan or ebony, earphone jack. 
(Carrying case available at slight extra cost.) 


Motorola, Inc., WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


SPECTATOR —Taupe color case, 
with chocolate brown plastic 
trim. Exclusive Roto-tenna 
handle. Only $29.95* 





ELECTRONIC MANUFACTURER 
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DIPLOMAT — The 
extra - long-range 
6-tube portable. 
Ebony or suntan, 
gold-finished 
trim. $59.95* 


CARIBBEAN — Deluxe gold-trimmed 
design, in white or suntan color, choc- 
olate brown Roto-tenna handle: or 
charcoal with ebony handle. $39.95 


*Prices slightly higher in South and West. Batteries extra for all sets 


Prices and specifics ect to change without notice 
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their own tortilla bakery, the only one 
of its kind in the East . . . $2.40 for 
dinner. 

Pakistan: The Karachi (144 West 
46th) . many, many curries, in- 
cluding a vegetable curry . . . dainty 
breads like Poorie, Paratha, Papadom 
and Chapaties . . . mild sauces, won- 
derful rice, everything easy to the 


taste and the digestion . . 
served... . dinners $1.75 to $3.75. 
Armenia: 


The Golden Horn (31 


. no liquor 


West SiIst) .. . lamb, tomatoes, egg- 
plant, eggs, pine nuts, milk ... all in 
more variations than you would think 


possible . . 


. a dessert “must” is the 


baklava, a honey cake also known as 


Solomon’s Delight . . . dinner $2.75 
Switzerland : 


Swiss Pavilion (38 













New improved Plasti- 
Guard keeps your 
U. S. Royals new — 
zips open instantly. 


U. S. 
GOLF 
at you 
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Step up to golfing’s greatest ball 
the new, improved 


...U. 


The ball that rose to tremendous new heights 
of popularity last year is now more than 
ever golfing's greatest ball... inside and out! 


Ss. ROYAL 





OUTSIDE A triple coat of gleam- 
ing enamel that stays white. A dis- 
tinctive new “blue spot” for quick 
identification. And the famous 
Cadwell Cover now has a secret 
new elastomeric compound for 
lasting newness. 


INSIDE An exclusive Silicone 
“Magic” Center for smoother, 
zooming power—electronically 
wound for unequalled playability 
... the world’s sweetest click! 


With 2 cover designs! The 
exclusive new, widely acclaimed 
Diamond-marked cover, or the 
ever popular dimple design— 
both U.S.G.A. approved. 















Ladies! There's a new Queen Royal tailored to your swing! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 



























East 50th Street)... a restful, attrac- 
tive place, with the pleasantest wait- 
ers in town . . . start with the hot 
cheese hors d’oeuvre, then take a 
Swiss specialty like Zuercher Leber- 
spiessli (livers rolled in bacon, on 
beans). . . highly recommended .. . 
dinner $4. 

China: Peking House (845 Second 
Avenue, at 45th Street, very near 
the UN). . . one of the best of the 
city’s countless Chinese restau- 
rants . . . food is Mandarin style, 
with at least a hundred entrees to 
choose from, of which the chao lung- 
feng chi (chicken with lobster meat) 
is perhaps the most popular... 
dinner from $2.50 to $5. 

Sweden: The Gripsholm (324 East 
57th Street) is one of the old stand- 
bys of New York’s big smérgasbord 
belt . . . classical Empire décor in a 
big, quiet room. . . the smérgasbord 
table is crowned with flowers and 
the hot main dishes are fine, too— 
Swedish meat balls and such. . . of 
course you'll have the Swedish pan- 
cakes with lingonberries for des- 
sert .. . $2.50 for most dinners. 

The last two places listed above 
are way over on the East Side, an 
area well worth prowling for its in- 
conspicuous but often remarkable 
eating places. One of the evergreens 
hereabouts is Hapsburg House (313 
East 55th Street), a former private 
house simply crawling with Gemiit- 
lichkeit, Viennese-Hungarian dishes 
and drawings by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Chef Erich Matthes specializes 
in everything from weiner Back- 
hendl to Esterhazy tokany. Candle- 
light, small tables, small dining 
rooms make this a fine place for 
dining @ deux, if you can afford it. 
Lunch $3 or so; dinner $4 to $6.50. 

Copain (891 First Avenue, at 50th 
Street) is also small, dimly lit, inti- 
mate and expensive-but-worth-it. 
Here the language is French. You 
walk in the door and right into the 
central kitchen—where they spirit 
up their wholly entrancing delights 
like mussels with a piquant sauce 
and steak Bercy or steak au poivre. 
The lunch specialty is a big selection 
of delicate omelets ($2), while your 
dinner is apt to be a production run- 
ning up to $5. A fine place to take a 
girl who is both romantic and ter- 
ribly hungry. 

Just up First Avenue a spell is the 
Seafare (1033 First), where good sea 
food is served up in surroundings 
slightly better than is customary. 
Here you can gratify any salt- or 
fresh-water fancy, but the recom- 
mendation from this corner is that 
you order one of their really special 
specialties—either the bouillabaisse 
Marseillaise ($3.45) or the lemon 
sole in casserole ($1.95). The décor 
is Sutton Place contemporary and 
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CARRYING THE WORLD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS? 
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TS A 
MINNESOTA 


VACATION YOU NEED! 


@ Come to Minnesota for a carefree 
vacation. You'll relax as never before 
in the cool lake breezes, the warm 
crisp sunshine and the comfort of a 
cozy cabin in the pines. To help you 
plan your trip, write for your free 
copy of Minnesota Vacation Almanac. 


MINNESOTA TOURIST INFORMATION 


Dept. HO-3 State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 











Sandpipers enjoying supervised playin secluded Sandy Cove. 


ERE, BESIDE THE BROAD ATLANTIC, 
H your holidays can be packed with 
pleasure or given over to restful re- 
juvenation of body and spirit. For the 
young in heart, there is activity galore 
both inside and outside the hotel. For 
those who seek solitude without loneli- 
ness, there are the spacious sundecks, 
the uncrowded beach, the 8-mile board- 
walk. And for all, there is the unique 
homelike atmosphere of this superb 
family hotel that for generations has 
been the favored stopping place of dis- 
criminating guests. Make it yours 
this month, 








Rates at Chalfonte 
start at $12 for two 


Rates at Haddon 
Hall start at $14 
for two 


European Plan 


For American Plan* 
(three meals) add 
$7 per person 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HA 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 
Write for illustrated folder @ Please address John Buchanan 















A truly different 
vacation land 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES 









Magic Islands of vivid contrasts! 
Thrill to calypso rhythms, golden 
beaches, Moslem mosques, Hindu 
temples. Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses... convenient air 
or sea transportation .. . devaluated 






local currency. 










Folders, information from Travel Agents or 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Dept. 10, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Also offices in Montreal, London and 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 

















You'll Never Forget 


Hew Quleays 


There comes a time when everyone 
should, and most will, visit America’s 
most charming city, NEW ORLEANS. 
A pleasing and unique combination 
of France, Spain, and Americana... 
yours to enjoy... Now! 


Yon Ci Ha 
hotel J UN 


On Famed Canal Street 


Completely Air Conditioned 
Radio — Superb Food 


gunn Television 
co Intimate Cocktail Lounge 
ape 
Color brochure on request 














there is one pleasantly surprising 
feature: no smell of fish. 

To wind up this tour (before we 
all go insane with hunger), it might 
be instructive to compare two more 
New York restaurants—just to give 
an inkling of the endless variety that 
always lies before the ambitious 
eater-out in the Big Town. They are 
both Italian—and that is absolutely 
all they have in common. The first is 
Romeo Salta (39 West 56th Street), 
a place of baronial splendor and 
Roman delight. The rooms are deco- 
rated with bottles, fascinating whole 
walls of bottles, and the service, 
cuisine and hospitality are superb. 
Romeo Salta may well have the 
biggest menu list in the city, which 
makes it impossible to name a spe- 
cialty here. But whatever you choose 
you may compare with the best in its 
line you have eaten anywhere, in- 
cluding Italy. As you may well 
imagine, all this means that 
Romeo Salta is both crowded and 
expensive. Lunches not too 
steep but an evening here will shat- 
ter a ten-dollar bill beyond all re- 
pair—though you almost surely 
won't care much. Nor do you care 
about the crowd. Not long ago I 
heard a girl at the next table here, 
her mouth full of saltimbocca, sa 
to her escort: “That’s what I simpl 
love about this place—you can never 
hear yourself think.” 

For total comparison, look now at 
the Caffé Torino (308 East 59th 
Street). Its unlikely, noisy location is 
just under the approaches to the 
Queensborough Bridge. It is a big, 
airy room, its walls entirely covered 


are 


y 
y 


with pictures of opera singers, pic- 
tures of Italy, maps, murals. All is 
Italian—staff, 
music from phonograph or piano. 
Voices are raised, people sing, peo- 
ple argue, people dance. The food is 
inelegant but wonderful. Order, by 
all means, the hot antipasto called 


customers, endless 


bagna cauda, then go on to some- 
thing like their bistecca di manzo 
all’ Italiana. Order because 
you're going to want to stay a long 
time. And don’t worry about price: 
dinner is $3.75. Saturday nights the 
Caffé Torino takes on the appear- 
ance of the annual picnic of La 
Scala, as local amateur and profes- 


wine 


sional singers and musicians sing 
and perform and have fun. Here are 
total informality and 
times: the last time | ate here, our 
party sat down to dinner at eight 


easy good 


(on a Tuesday) and left at eleven- 
thirty-after considerable conversa- 
tion with the chef and the waiters 
and the hatcheck girl, who ended up 
eating at the next table. It was a use- 
ful evening: from them we learned 
the Italian word for grapefruit. It is 


pompelmo. rHE END 
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cocktail time... any time 


Le Su Spain’s foremost 


fino...delicious pale dry sherry 








































MY rae DRY BRILLIANT | 
COCKTAN sreAny 


> Pedro Domecg “a 


SoTeDLiemeD Foe H — 


IMPORTED FROM SPAIN 


CREAM: Celebration Cream, Double Century 
MEDIUM: Amontillado Primero, Ideal Pale 
DRY: V.V.D., La Ina, Guitar 


Sole U.S. Importer 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York 17, N.Y 
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PEOPLE WHO GO FAR...GO WITH 


BANKerAMERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 






BUY THEM AT BANKS AND TRAVEL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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DISTILLED 
LONDON DRY 


GIN 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN THE U.SA BY 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


LINDEN NEW JERSEY 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


THE MEAR ‘ OCKTAIL op 
“ T OF A GOOD COCKTAIL 
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CAMP 
ACROSS EUROPE 
Continued from Page 15 


English Austin with a borrowed tent 
they had never set up before. Dave 
dashed over to assist, and because 
they were pretty and appreciative 
and had engaging accents, Dave's 
dad didn’t mind helping either. 

By this time, our own camping 
arrangements were well organized. 
Dave strung the clothesline, carried 
water, pumped pressure into stove 
and lantern. Scotty and I set up tent 
and table, unrolled sleeping bags and 
inflated air mattresses. Caryl and 
Diane divided their meal-getting be- 
tween the tail-gate “kitchen” and 
the portable “dining room” un- 
folded nearby. 

Pitching camp, preparing dinner, 
washing dishes and ourselves and 
slipping into sleeping bags took 
about two hours—usually from 7 to 
9 p.M. Our morning routine also 
lasted from about 7 to 9. 

From Moulins, we wandered 
diagonally down across France to- 
ward the Riviera. At lunchtime, we'd 
hunt a good hotel or restaurant, 
and order a really big meal. Late in 
the afternoon, we'd buy fresh food 
for supper and breakfast, supple- 
menting our canned-goods hoard. 

We no longer worried about camp 
sites. We started watching for road 
signs about six o'clock. If we didn’t 
find a commercial or municipal 
camp by seven, we turned in at the 
next well-kept farm. And always we 
were warmly welcomed. 

At Nice, we felt lucky to locate a 
commercial camp right on the edge 
of the Mediterranean. It wascrowded 
with French families on holiday 
and with pretty French girls in 
bikinis. A crescent moon above the 
calm sea made the beach look 
beautiful at bedtime. But in the hot, 
harsh light of morning, we dis- 
covered our camp was overrun with 
ants. And the little stream behind 
the bamboo hedge that had seemed 
so picturesque at twilight turned out 
to be a sewage-disposal ditch. It was 
the only less than satisfactory camp 
site we found in all of Europe. 

The City of Florence supplied the 
largest, most luxurious camp we 
met. It was laid out in an olive grove 
on a hill overlooking the city. A big 
sign at the entrance said ““Welcome”™ 
in nine languages, and a tall pole 
flew the flags of twenty nations. 
Paved roads wound through the 
well-planted grounds, and a polite, 
uniformed attendant assigned us 
space and collected 900 lire—a little 
less than $1.50. 

The central camp building had 
modern tile showers and toilets, as 
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MID-AMERICA’S 
NEW PLAYGROUND 
FIRST... 


A vast new playground 
has opened along the 
beautiful Gulf Coast with 
completion of 28 miles of 
white sand beach and a 
super beach highway. 
Modern accommodations 
overlooking the blue Gulf 
are to be had at modest 
prices. Golf, and swimming 
in salt and fresh water are 
popular now, as is fishing 
for a variety of species. 
Island and inshore excursion 
boats ply daily and many 
coastal points of historic 
interest are open. Here 
you also can relax and 
enjoy excellent food. 











BONUS ADVANTAGES TO INDUSTRY 


For details on Harrison 
County’s friendly plans for 
new industries, write Cham- Z 


bers of Commerce in cities 
listed below. 


MISSISSIPPI’S 


For complete information write the Chom- 
bers of Commerce of the above listed Coast 
cities 
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well as huge washrooms with mir- 
rored walls—all worthy of a good 
club or hotel. Nearby a neat dairy 
bar sold milk, cheese, eggs, bread 
and other staples. In an adjoining 
park were tennis courts, soccer fields 
and a large swimming pool. The 
tents of the campers made a kaleido- 
scope of color under the soft gray- 
green olive trees. They were gen- 
erally pale pastels—pink, yellow, 
salmon, aqua—not the drab khaki 
or dull green most used in America. 

Part of the fascination of camp- 
ing—especially in Europe—is seeing 
how other people do it. And wan- 
dering through Michelangelo Camp, 
Florence, was a world tour in minia- 
ture. Near us was an Indian couple 
in sari and turban, beyond them a 
quartet from South Africa. There 
were families from Australia, New 
Zealand, and other far places as well 
as every European country outside 
the Iron Curtain. But again we were 
the only Americans. 

At Como, we had our longest 
but most rewarding—search for a 
camp site. It led us over a rough dirt 
road that zigzagged endlessly up a 
mountainside above the village of 
Albavilla. The trail was so narrow 
we couldn’t have passed another car. 
We emerged on top of the world be- 
side an old stone inn, built square 
around a courtyard with arched en- 
trances and heavy gates. From the 
front of the inn, twin rows of tre- 
mendous spruces, pines and larches 
stretched like a cathedral aisle for 
200 yards. At the end of the ever- 
green tunnel was a view of Lake 
Como far below with lights winking 
on in the town and shadowy moun- 
tains massed around it. 

Night was filling the valley fast 
but daylight still rimmed our pla- 
teau. Fresh-cut, fragrant hayfields 
reached out on either side of the 
ancient trees and smoke curled up 
from fires in front of six or seven 
tents. It was so beautiful that spon- 
taneously, even before unpacking, 
we all agreed to stay an extra day. 

The inn was operated by a dapper 
little Italian, scarcely five feet tall, 
in a Homburg hat and double- 
breasted suit. He spoke eight lan- 
guages and frequently forgot in 
which one he should address you. 
He told us that the inn had been 
built for one of Napoleon’s sisters 
and that we were the first Americans 
to visit it within his memory. 

Next day, a detachment of Italian 
mountain troops on maneuvers 
stopped at the inn for luncheon and 
siesta. They were colorful, cocky 
young men in olive-green uniforms, 
with long feathers in their alpine 
hats, stubby carbines slung over 
their shoulders and pistols in their 
belts. 
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Especially 
Created 
for 
SPORTS 
and 
evil 


Daring new design in 
flashing, burning color 

. this is the 100% wool 
Faribo Frontier and PAK-A-ROBE,“ 
bold and refreshing as the 
northland from which 
they come . . . rugged 
and adventurous as the 
exciting events for which 
they're intended. 


Frontier, about 18.95 


PAK-A-ROBE® . . . robe and matching 
leather-like carrying case with foam 
rubber cushion, about 13.95 


len” First name in blankets since 1865 


FARIBO BLANKETS Faribault, Minnesota 
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Our equipment fascinated them, 
so we demonstrated our umbrella 
tent, our folding stove and table, our 
air mattresses and other gadgets. 
But the climax came when I plugged 
the electric razor into the dashboard 
and showed them how we shaved. 

That delighted them beyond meas- 
ure. They dragged up the chap with 
the toughest, blackest beard and in- yee |. Glamorous 
vited me to shave him. Electric Me Festivals 
shavers aren’t designed for week-old - a 
beards, but I went to work, accom- 
panied by raucous and probably 
ribald Italian wisecracks. 

My subject suffered in silence un- 
til I had shaved half his face. Then I 
pretended to put the razor away. At 
that the gallery howled and rolled 
on the ground. It was the funniest 
gag of the year—to everybody but 
the victim. Suddeniy I found myself 
looking down the barrel of an army Delight You In 
automatic. . . . The customer is al- Smeditien at dideniiliinas 
ways right. I finished the shave in a loveliness... 
hurry. After it was all over amicably, Beautiful things to buy 
the boys moved off under the trees io nahtagibnate oa 
and serenaded us for an hour. yon = a, - 

From there the pattern repeated— vtortahi quidern 
new scenery, new countries, new hotels, excellent trans- 

6 . ol) portation, complete selec- 
camp sites—and kindness all the way. tion of special tours... 

The language barrier was not nearly 
as bad as we feared. At each new 
border we learned the local words 
for “please, thank you, yes, no, how 
much, camp site, and drinking wa- 
ter.” With these seven words, good 
will and gestures, we could get along 


almost anywhere. e 
Virtually all the advice given us Get this 
before we left home turned out to few book On 


Jal Nan be wrong. We'd been told, for in- 

stance, that we would have to carry MOBILE HOM ES 

The Dutch bottled water because water would 
be scarce and dangerous to drink. 


for centuries have known the But hotels and cafés regularly served 


i t ' ti water with our meals, often with ice 
meaning OF reiaxation... in it, and we always had good 


water at camps and farms. 





Charming 
Hospitality... 
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| Apply to your Travel Ageni or 
| JAPAN TRAVEL 

| INFORMATION OFFICE 

| Japan Travel Bureau 

| 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 
| 651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 





With the Dutch, perhaps more than with any other people, the good life is a 
custom of long standing. . i ; 

Nor is thie traditi . : ; ; Our first camp in Switzerland was 
Nor is this tre ] ore pleas y observ ‘ sy y meri ; 
A 8 this t1 udition ever more pleasingly obs rved than in the easy, time a mountain-rimmed pasture halfway 
dissolving pastimes of the game deck—or in the cafes, the ballrooms and ; ie . 
salons of Holland-America liners. up St. Gotthard Pass. A faint, far- 


i ‘ ; away cowbell obligato lulled us to 
Added to these pleasures are other Dutch traditions—immaculate shipkeep- | "y ine ‘wala “ : 

ing, competent seamanship, the gracious amenities of Old World service. All steep that night. Dut next morning 
things considered—the active pleasures and the tranquil enjoyments—life 
here is an art. It is one that seasoned travellers bound for Europe or cruise cows tried to scratch their backs on 
ports taxe to, with ease, again and again. our tent ropes. Scotty, Dave and | 
had to take turns chasing them away. 
a In Zurich, we met old friends who 


= 
r si > 4 — _-- s 
/ - 4 ; TO BE © : « ae 2 4 = —_ — —— 
e le 7 Te we had been touring for three months in @ Most complete free book on trailer coaches 
- WELL-RUN conventional fashion. After lunch ever offered—116 pages in all! Pictures and 
sup . : specific: ons oO . « est odels b the 
at their hotel, they went with us and specifications of the n eee ee 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘ leading manufacturers! Beautiful homes you 
watched while we set up camp along can take with you wherever you go, $2000 to 


some of those same milk-chocolate 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








“er 99 $6500 com pletely furnished! 
the lake and served them a “formal $6500 com pletely furnished 
dinner on our best plastic plates. 
mee hev c ared betas Mobile Homes Manufacturers Assn., 
Inevitably, they compared our care- Dept. HO-65, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
free existence with their own con- Chicago 6, Illinois 


Frequent sailings to 
Please send free copy of “Mobile Life”. 


IRELAND—ENGLAND—FRANCE and > stant concern about taxis, porters, 
HOLLAND for all EUROPE. Choose the luxurious ~ railroad schedules and hotel reser- Name 
flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the one-class motortwins a 


: vations. 
WESTERDAM and NOORDAM: the twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM. \ . . d lled dow pont 
Superb CRUISE PROGRAM in all seasons. } From Switzerland, we rolle ee 


f the German Rhine through rugged 
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BLACK 
tS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 







You'll catch the rhythm of Indian drums 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Ride 
the stagecoach, re-live the past with 
famous western characters like Wild Bill 
Hickok, Calamity Jane, Poker Alice. 
You'll discover the rip-roaring action of 
the frontier West, while you relax in all the 
comforts and modern accommodations. 
IN THESE HISTORY-RICH moun- 
tains the West still lives, ’midst all the 
natural beauty for which the Black Hills 
are so famous. This year, put on your 
good-time boots, your happy-day hat 
and vacation in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
A. C. Pankow, Publicity Director, PIERRE, SOUTH DAK. 
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SLIDE CHANGER} 


EQUALS THIS... 
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GO AUTOMATIC TODAY! 


Relax! You now have an automatic projector F 
ae with the simple addition of this fabulous changer 
Your hand never touches a slide; just pushes the 
lever to advance each slide. Magazine finished? All 
slides are back in place, and perfectly indexed 
Slip on the next magazine and on with the show! 


$14% 





With one magazine and adapter 
for YOUR 2x2 projector! 





es SLIDE MAGAZINES CARRYING CASES 
‘ Hold 36 slides each For 6 mag., $ 6.98 
Only $2.25 for 12, $10.95 

q 


e Ask your photo dealer! Write for descriptive literature. > 


AIREQUIPT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
17 Hudson St., New Rochelle, N. Y 
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scenery and bustling cities, then 
swung into Holland and north 
around “The Hook.” Twice in that 
pleasant circuit we camped with 
only dunes and dikes between us and 
the North Sea. We crossed Belgium, 
came back into France and headed 
for Calais. There a nonchalant 
crane operator picked up our car 
and swung it high aboard a Channel 
ferry. We landed at Folkstone, 
England, where a Royal Automo- 
bile Club official expedited every- 
thing (thanks again to AAA) and 
started us off to London. 

With four backseat drivers help- 
ing me adjust to driving on the left, 
we made it safely through London 
traffic to a lovely walled garden in 
the suburbs. There our English hosts 
added a note of luxury to camping 
by serving us tea and biscuits in bed 
in the tent each morning. 

Between London and Edinburgh 
lay a string of cathedral towns 
and excellent camping facilities. The 
Camping Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland publishes a very complete, 
carefully indexed Year Book of 
Camp Sites. We couldn’t find com- 
parable guidebooks in any other 
country, though they may exist. 

The book lists thousands of camp 
sites for cyclists, canoeists, motor- 
ists and caravans (trailers). There 
are sure to be several near any point 
where nightfall finds you, and ac- 
curate information is given for each. 

For example, our very last camp 
was in Lancashire on the edge of the 
Irish Sea. The Year Book lists the 
address: “‘W. Barker, Marsh House, 
Crag Bank, Carnforth.” It gives the 
distances from the railway and bus 
in Morecambe, plus a cluster of 
symbols and abbreviations which 
translate into: “Tent, | shilling. Car, 
1 shilling. No Caravans. Chemical 
water closet. Pump. Dairy products. 
Shops '2 mile. Shelter. Quiet. Sea 
bathing. Friendly. Recommended.” 
In every respect, five Americans 
agreed with the British Camping 
Club. 

Near Edinburgh, we parked on 
the “‘back green” of some good Scot- 
tish friends, explored Loch Lomond 
and the other lakes, and picked 
heather high in the Trossachs. Then 
south through the English lake 
country and rain-blurred Wales to 
Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, and a 
pleasant hotel in Southampton. 

On our last evening, after fish ‘n’ 
chips and a good English movie, we 
boarded a 
headed toward the brightly lighted 
Liberté out in the harbor, convinced 
that camping gives you more fun, 
more relaxation, more scenery and 
more friends for less money than any 
other way of visiting Europe. 

THE END 
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WORLD'S FIRST POCKET RADIO 


ency, 


Uses tiny transistors ...no bulky tubes, Sows, 
combines amazingly compact size, high performance 


@ First truly personal radio! Weighs only 12 ou ‘ 4 
measures 3” x 5” x 14”. Slips in pocket or purse, 4 Cal 
able with leather carrying case. Genuine superhe 

dyne circuit; astonishingly clear tone . . . through 
acoustically-baffled speaker or tiny earphone. Shock- 
resistant, virtually service-free . . . engineered for life- 
time performance. Uses standard 22% V. battery. Smart 
plastic case in black, ivory, mandarin red, cloud gray, 
mahogany or olive green. See it! Hear it! Get it! 


REGENCY DIVISION, 1.D. £. A. INC., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





~~ 
Goes anywhere... In tune with outdoor Year's most exciting 
plays every where! living! new gift ideal 
ACCESSORIES 
' . cS 
1 | Leather carrying case has Feather-light earphone is no .\ 


belt loop, pocket for ear- 
"| phone or spare bottery. 
$3.95 





larger than a hearing aid, ¢ 
fastens comfortably to ear. V/ 
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South Africa’s Caledon 


ame dropping is a fairly common offense in this 

business but we don’t know how long we can put up 
with the many HOLIDAY correspondents and photogra- 
phers who have now become place droppers. You know 
the type. Mention curry, for instance. “Ah, yes,” they say, 
“dandy little spot in Bangkok . . .”” Mention flowers, as 
we did the other day with spring assaulting our senses. 
“Nothing like the gardens at Caledon in the whole world. 
Simply an exultation of color. Person could get roaring 
drunk on blues and flames and silvers and oranges. 
Caledon . . 
some sixty miles east of Capetown in the flamboyant 
Union of South Africa, is a sort of Hottentot spa albeit a 
quiet little town in the heart of the Cape country wheat 
belt. For more than two centuries, natives, solid Dutch 
Afrikanders, Indian potentates and British Empire builders 
have taken their gout and rheums to the hot mineral 


springs which bubble out of the mountainside at Caledon. 


. Let me tell you.” We were told. Caledon, 


But this farm community is famous today for a therapy 


which transcends a balm for sore muscles. Here the plant 


kingdom ministers to the soul with heaths and valleys of 


both wild and reasonably domesticated blooms. This is 


the native home of the exotic mesembryantheums, scarlet, 


silver-pink and frosted silver, the ““mesms”’ which grace 
botanical collections throughout the world. All of the 
Cape country flaunts wild flowers but only in Caledon are 
the proteas so lavishly hued, the bluebells so perfect and 
the Orange Chinkerinchees so dazzling in the sun. The 
glory of Caledon is greatest in the spring, which in South 
Africa begins in September. And on weekends half of 
the Cape points its automobiles toward the town and, 
ultimately, the rioting desert and “Venster Rock” garden 
where an entire valley and the veld beyond is in bloom. 
Caledon’s floral displays are not, of course, confined to 
any one season. 

This is the Cape and year ‘round its climate is bland 
even in the mountains, although some of our place- 
dropping reporters confess to a tonic bite in the air from 
the peaks at night. But we mentioned flowers. So will all 
your green-thumbed friends at this season. We wouldn’t 
want to suggest any air of garden fence superiority but 
when the neighbors begin to inflate their tulips and 
boast on the roses . . . put the finger to the head, get that 
dreamy look in your eye, and tell them Caledon 
‘Nothing like it in the world. Simply an exultation of 
color.” And all that. THE END 









QUEBEC 
Continued from Page 28 


men in the dead of night when they 
overwhelmed the French sentries in 
the first action of the epic battle of 
the Plains. A two-mile jaunt along 
Champlain Street, past the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships wharf and 
below the battlements of the Citadel, 
will bring you back to Lower Town 
station of the ascenseur (10c). 
Condition your palate now with a 
cocktail (80c) at the Frontenac. To- 
night you are going to pit yourself 
against a French dinner, the likes of 
which an ordinary mortal seldom 
encounters. The restaurant is Camus, 
or Pierre et Simone Camus, on Rue 
d’Auteuil. The Camuses are rela- 
tively new to Canada, but before 
World War II they ran a Michelin 
two-star restaurant near Chamonix, 
in France, which is a very fine rec- 
ommendation indeed. Let Pierre 
help you with the menu, but for a 
sample bit of gourmet fare you 
might consider this: fruit cocktail or 
hot canapés, consommé or onion 
soup, frogs’ legs Provengale or bouil- 


MIMIN G labaisse Marseillaise au homard, with 


HANDMADE GERBER . 
LEGENDARY BLADES a tossed green salad, a bottle of light 


white Bordeaux, and coffee with as- 
sorted cheeses and crackers. This 
—— Gargantuan repast will set you back 
-— = roughly $8, but money marked for 
M6 Set $28.50 pleasurable eating was never more 
wept mad ae wisely invested. 
sae By pt The evening is mellow and clear, 
when you emerge from Camus. Per- 
haps tonight would be a good time 
for the moonlight cruise on the St. 
Lawrence. Perhaps you would like 
to revisit Chez Gérard or one of the 
other night clubs in Lower Town. 
Perhaps . . . but, no; this is your 
last night in Quebec; why not take 
it easy, Quebecker fashion? In a 
little while, if it is July or August, 
there will be a band concert on Duf- 
ferin Terrace and, if it happens to be 
Saturday, a program of folk music, 
songs and dancing under the stars. 
So why not join the hundreds of 
Quebeckers who have gathered on 
the Terrace? Perhaps you will begin 
to understand why there are rela- 
tively few night clubs in Quebec. 

If you’re in the mood for a night- 
cap after the concert, you'll find lots 
of other people with the same idea 
in the Frontenac cocktail lounge. 
While you're there (80c) you can 
total your day’s expenses. You'll 
find that they come to $12.20, leav- 
ing you with Se of your original $50. 

Later, in your room, when you've 
turned out the lights and climbed 
into bed you'll find yourself listening 
to that curious, persistent sound of 
drumming, like the patter of rain 
on a wooden roof. It’s a sound 
you ll remember. THE END 
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Chase & Sanborn Coffees 


are served by more fine 





hotels and restaurants 





throughout America 


than any other brand. 
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Available at all Chase £ 
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Nothing equals 
Rollei’s 
ground glass 
shooting! 






the fine camera for everyone 


No tiny peep sights to peer through... not 
even a red window...using a Rolleicord V. 
Instead, you see your subject, in full picture 
size and in full color, on the brilliant 
ground glass. And what you see is exactly 
what you get in your finished print or color 
slide ... every time. Has Compur flash shut- 
ter with automatic delay for self-portraiture 

.. automatic film transport...and other 
exclusive features that make perfect photog- 
raphy simple and sure...a real thrill. At 
all dealers, or write for bulletin H-3. 


Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 
10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PONDER & BEST, INC. 
814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Room Conditioner 


for the best summer you've ever had! 




















Twin Powered for 
your Local Weather! 


Inside the cabinet of the Frigidaire 
Thrifty Twin are two complete cooling 
systems. On real “scorchers” you use 
both systems for double cooling power. 
When it’s just moderately hot, use one 
system—and save up to )4 the cooling 
cost. It’s the one right way to enjoy 
ideal comfort every day. Exclusive 
Magic Guide air control and “Great 
Circle Cooling” assure healthful com- 
fort. Get ail the air into all the room 
regardless of window location. No 
annoying drafts—no wasted cooling. 
Dehumidifies, filters, ventilates and ex- 
hausts stale air. 


New super models fit 
both casement windows 
and double-hung windows. 





ANY 





VRBO 





Install the Super Model in casement 
windows by removing one pane of 
glass. No costly window alterations. 
Unique step-down design permits easy 
installation in opening only 14%4” wide, 
107” high. 

See your Frigidaire Dealer—or write 
Frigidaire, Dept. 2349, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Room Conditioners 


BUILT AND BACKED 
CY BY GENERAL MOTORS 















THE GREATEST 
SHOW OFF EARTH 


Continued from Page 76 


Apart from its daily rising and 
setting, this is the only big display 
the sun puts on. This is just as well 
for us, for if the sun behaved as 
erratically as some stars in the sky, 
life on this planet would be a little 
rugged. The famous star Mira, or 
Omicron Ceti, for example, fluctu- 
ates in brilliance so much that some- 
times it is several hundred times 
brighter than at others. If our sun 
did this sort of thing, the earth would 
be alternately vaporized and frozen. 

However, the sun does show some 
slight variations which anyone can 
observe. Usually there are “spots” 
on its surface—dark areas, often far 
larger than our entire planet, which 
appear to be whirlpools in the sun’s 
incandescent atmosphere. These 
spots are sometimes large enough 
to be seen with the naked eye, and 
anyone who has a small telescope or 
a pair of prismatic binoculars (not 
opera glasses) can get an excellent 
view of them by a simple trick. Fix 
the instrument rigid/y so that it 
points toward the sun, and then 
hold a sheet of white paper about a 
foot from the eyepiece. You'll see 
an ill-defined disc of light, and if 
you adjust the focus it will turn 
into a sharp-edged circle. This is the 
image of the sun; if there are any 
spots on its face you will see them 
quite clearly. You should arrange 
things so that the screen on which 
you project the sun’s image is in 
shadow, and for best results you 
should be indoors, in a darkened 
room, with the binoculars or tele- 
scope pointing through an opening 
in the curtains. In this way it’s pos- 
sible to produce a bright image of 
the sun a couple of feet across, and 
the spots look like dark islands— 
often occurring in groups—with 
shadowy borders around them. 

There is one other surprising 
sight that can be observed during 
the daytime, but before we come to 
that let’s return to the night sky and 
make a brief census of its contents. 
The stars, of course, dominate it 
but they are not the only objects 
visible to the naked eye, nor are 
they the most brilliant. Most people 
are astonished to discover that, even 
under the most favorable conditions, 
it is never possible to see more than 
two or three thousand stars at one 
time. The smallest telescope will 
multiply this number manifold, 
but the feeling that the eye can see 
millions of stars is a pure illusion. 

The star patterns never change 
their shapes, at least over thousands 
of years. Moses would notice no 
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Polaris, the North Star, is easy for beginners to spot in the spring sky. 


difference in the night sky if he 
could see it now. But against that 
virtually unaltering backcloth there 
are bodies which move, sometimes 
so swiftly that their motion can be 
detected by the eye between one 
night and the next. These are the 
planets—our neighboring worlds. 

Many people are confused over 
the distinction between stars and 
planets. As far as the eye can tell, a 
planet and a bright star look ex- 
actly the same; in reality, no two 
objects could be more different. For 
all the stars are suns, shining by 
their own light; and all the planets 
are worlds, shining only with the 
borrowed light of that particular 
nearby star we call the sun. 

It takes a tremendous effort to 
appreciate the identity between the 
blazing sun and the tiny point of 
light we call a star. Anyone who has 
tried to keep himself warm on a 
sparkling winter night will find it 
hard to believe that most of the 
stars visible to the eye pour out 
more heat and light than the sun, 
and that only sheer distance robs 
them of their strength. If the sun 
was as far away as Sirius—the bright- 
est of the visible stars, which domi- 
nates the southern sky during spring 
evenings—it would make a very 
poor showing. In fact, it would be 
only as bright as the Pole Star. 

There are only four planets that 
one can ordinarily expect to see, 
though a_ fifth—Mercury—may 
sometimes be glimpsed near the 
rising or setting sun. Unlike the 
stars, the planets do not appear in 
just any part of the sky—-they stick 
to a relatively narrow band known 
as the zodiac. If you picture the 
path through the heavens which the 
sun and the moon follow—the great 
arch spanning the sky from east to 
west 
the zodiac’s position. The planets 
will never be outside this zone; a 
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you will have a fair idea of 


bright object in another part of the 
sky—near the northern horizon, for 
instance—cannot be a planet. 

Some say that stars twinkle, but 
that planets do not. This is a test 
which has to be applied with a good 
deal of caution, but it can be useful. 
If, for instance, it’s a really clear 
night, and high in the south you see 
a bright, steady light while the stars 
around it are definitely scintillating, 
then you are looking at a planet. 
(I’m assuming you've already elimi- 
nated such objects as the beacon on 
the local TV tower, which can some- 
times fool even experts.) However, 
on extremely clear nights, when the 
air is abnormally steady, even the 
stars won't twinkle and so this test 
breaks down. It also breaks down 
on those more common occasions 
when the atmosphere is so disturbed 
that stars and planets twinkle with 
equal impartiality. 

The four planets you can expect 
to see are Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. It is not very often that 
more than two will be in the sky at 
once, and frequently you won't See 
any. The almanacs will tell you 
when and where to look for them, but 
if you happen to spot a planet and 
don’t know which of the four it is, 
here are rules for identification. 

If it’s tremendously brilliant—far 
brighter than any of the stars—it 
will almost certainly be Venus. You 
will never see Venus very far from 
the sun; as the Morning Star she 
heralds the dawn, while as the Eve- 
ning Star she hovers around the 
sunset. She is the queen of the skies, 
and there is no lovelier sight than to 
see her blazing beside a wafer-thin, 
new-born moon when day has ended 
but night has not yet begun. 

Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are not 
so restricted in their movements and 
can get to the other side of the sky 
from the sun. On such occasions 
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they can be high in the southern sky 
at midnight—something that Venus 
can never do. Both Mars and Jupi- 
ter, at their brightest, outshine any 
of the stars, and Mars can be dis- 
tinguished by its reddish hue. On 
occasion, it can look blood-red. 

Saturn, the remaining planet, is 
not very conspicuous and can easily 
be mistaken for just another star. 
It is not of much interest unless you 
have a good telescope and can ob- 
serve its incredible system of rings. 

The planets, tracing their com- 
plicated, interlaced paths across the 
unchanging background of the zo- 
diac, bring a life and variety to the 
starry sky which it would otherwise 
not possess. They are, moreover, our 
neighbors, members of the same 
family as the earth, all ruled over by 
the central sun. It is true that mil- 
lions of miles separate them from 
each other—yet they form a closely 
knit group when they are seen 
against the awful abyss that lies 
between the sun and the very near- 
est of the stars. 

Perhaps the best impression of 
the difference in scale between plan- 
etary and stellar distances is given 
by this fact: In the course of a few 
nights, the movements of the planets 
can be detected by the eye. Yet, 


though the stars are moving at 
greater speeds, it will be fifty thou- 
sand years before the Big Dipper 
changes its appearance radically. 

It is a surprising and little-known 
fact that one of the planets—Venus— 
can be seen by the naked eye in 
broad daylight by anyone knowing 
just where to look. The only dif- 
ficulty is in locating so tiny an ob- 
ject in the immense, empty vault of 
the heavens. Sometimes the cres- 
cent moon provides a good signpost, 
and the first time I ever saw Venus 
during the daytime was on one of 
those rare occasions when the moon 
actually appeared to pass over the 
planet. (Such an event is known as 
an “occultation.”) It was an aston- 
ishing sight—the pale crescent moon 
high against the blue sky, and this 
brilliant star shining beside it. 

You will waste a lot of time look- 
ing for Venus unless you have some 
such way of pin-pointing its posi- 
tion. To do this you must consult an 
almanac and carry out some ele- 
mentary calculations. When you 
have succeeded in locating the planet 
it is very satisfactory to be able to 
point it out to your friends and 
watch their surprised faces. 

There have been occasions when 
Venus has caused a near panic. 


Someone glances at the sky—sees a 
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mysterious, brilliant light. He points 
it out to his neighbors and before 
long everyone is seeing the most 
extraordinary objects—including, of 
course, “flying saucers.” 

The stars and the planets are not 
the only denizens of the sky that 
you can expect to see. If you go out 
of doors on a clear summer night 
you will probably not have to wait 
more than a few minutes before the 
shining trail of a meteor flashes 
across the stars and fades as swiftly 
as it appeared. Occasionally, meteors 
come in showers, streaking silently 
down the sky in a luminous rain. 
It is hard to realize that even the 
most brilliant meteor trail, though it 
may for a few seconds light up half 
the sky, is composed of particles sel- 
dom larger than a pea. A meteor 
trail, in fact, is not really an astro- 
nomical phenomenon at all; it is 
something occurring inside our own 
atmosphere. Space is full of debris 
left over when the planets were 
formed, and as the earth rushes 
through space it sweeps up count- 
less multitudes of dust grains and 
chunks of rock. Most of them are 
burned up in the outer layers of the 
atmosphere, destroying themselves 
by friction. But some are large 
enough to reach the earth’s surface, 
and once in every century or so a 


real giant crashes out of the sky and 
produces devastation on a scale 
which man has only recently suc- 
ceeded in matching. In all recorded 
history, however, there are not more 
than two or three cases of persons 
being killed by falling meteors. 

Though the pleasure and interest 
of naked-eye observation is great, a 
pair of ordinary binoculars will open 
up vast new prospects. They will 
give superb views of the star clusters 
along the Milky Way. Glasses mag- 
nifying eight or more times will also 
show the larger lunar craters, as long 
as you remember to look at the 
moon when it is around half full. 
If you look at it when it’s full, none 
of the mountains will be visible be- 
cause then the sun is shining verti- 
cally on the moon and there are no 
shadows to bring out the relief. 

An equally fascinating sight pos- 
sible with binoculars is Jupiter and 
its four largest moons. The planet 
itself will show a tiny but distinct 
disk, while beside it one or more of 
the satellites will be visible as tiny 
stars, changing positions nightly. 

In this kind of observing, two 
hints will make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. First, 
make sure that the glasses are accu- 
rately focused (check on a star). 

Continued on Page 133 
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And, second, don’t attempt to hold 
them in your hands. Prop them on 
a window ledge or secure them in 
any other way ingenuity suggests. 

You may also find it best to use 
only one eye, and not attempt to 
look through both barrels of the 
binoculars at once, since the two 
images seldom merge perfectly. 

Whether you use the naked eye, a 
pair of binoculars, or a full-sized 
astronomical telescope, the night 
sky will always have something to 
show you. You should never take it 
for granted. If ever you let familiar- 
ity dim your sense of wonder as you 
look up at the stars, consider this: 
There must be planets whose inhab- 
itants—if any exist—can never see 
the heavens. On Venus, for instance, 
the perpetual clouds may forever 
hide the stars by night and even the 
sun by day. And there may be other 
worlds, far off in space, where the 
stars can never be seen because, al- 
though the sky is clear, there is no 
such thing as night. 

To us, the interchange of day and 
night is so fundamental that we can- 
not imagine any other state of af- 
fairs. But earth is a planet circling a 
single sun, and stars are known to 
occur in pairs, in trios, and in more 


complex groups of up to six mem- 
bers. A planet in such a system 
might always have one or more suns 
visible above the horizon at any 
given time. It could have days of 
unimaginable splendor, as suns of 
different colors march across the 
sky. And the price it would pay for 
this perpetual daylight would be 
total ignorance of the wonders of 
the night. 

Nature, in her infinite variety, has 
also produced the other extreme. 
We may think our starry sky is 2 
splendid sight, but we live on the 
outskirts of the universe, in a region 
where the stars are few and far 
between. There are parts of space, 
near the center of the great spiral 
nebula to which our sun belongs, 
where the sky must be an almost 
solid mass of stars. It would be no 
easy feat to learn the constellations 
if there were a hundred stars brighter 
than Sirius, and a million visible to 
the eye.... 

Perhaps we have the best of it— 
the golden mean between poverty 
and embarrassing celestial riches. 
For it takes only an evening’s study 
to learn one’s way around the sky 
yet even after a lifetime, no man can 
ever say that he has seen all that the 
heavens can show. THE END 
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... Argentina’s Lake Paradise 


Often referred to as the garden spot of the Western Hemisphere, Argentina’s beautiful lake country has 
always been a favorite playground for Delta Line cruise passengers. The best known resort city in this area is 
San Carlos de Bariloche. Here vacationers may hunt, fish, swim or even ski at the many beautiful lodges which 
grace the countryside. To make the Argentine picture complete, cosmopolitan Buenos Aires stands ready to 
charm any visitor. Delta liners sail from fabulous New Orleans every fortnight and cruise to the romantic ports 

of Brazil and Uruguay as well as Argentina. Each sailing has a passenger list 
limited to one hundred and twenty, ideal for shipboard social events. All Delta 
liners are air-conditioned, have salt-water swimming pools and offer the finest 


cuisine. Consult your local travel agent or write to Delta Line, Dept. H-9. 
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tional in his fondness for shrimp 
told me not long ago that it was a 
gastronomical crime to strip them 
before cooking. “When I eat one of 
my broiled shrimp,” he exclaimed, 
rolling his eyes in Latin ecstasy, “‘ 
always scrape the inside of the shells 
with my teeth. The finest flavor is 
just inside the shell. If you cook 
without the shell, you lose the best 
part.” But plenty of cooks maintain 
that peeled shrimp absorb seasoning 
more thoroughly while cooking. 


New Yorkers are the most in- 
satiable of all shrimp eaters. The 
metropolitan area does away with 
about a million and a half pounds 
every week, making this by far the 
greatest shrimp market in the na- 
tion. The spot to observe this traffic 
is the ancient Fulton Fish Market. 

At the unlikely hour of seven on 
a sunny spring morning I paid a 
visit to Caleb Haley & Co., a prom- 
inent Fulton Market dealer since 
1859, to await the arrival of a truck- 
load of fresh shrimp from Browns- 
ville, Texas. Mr. Bill Smith, present 
head of this respected house, told 
me that the shipment had left four 
days ago and had been expected at 
five A.M. At noon the shrimp truck 
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was still a-comin’, and Bill Smith’s 
edginess was understandable. Fif- 
teen thousand pounds of fresh 
shrimp, susceptible to spoilage, were 
worth a dollar a pound. Every hour 
of delay increased the risk. 

Bill Smith told me that shrimp are 
graded and priced by size. ““The big 
jumbos usually rate the highest 
price,” he said. “I’ve seen them 
come six inches long, and I mean 
without the head, understand. They'll 
run under ten to the pound. The 
ones we're expecting today are real 
giants, a fairly new kind from 
Campeche, Mexico—sort of a pur- 
plish blue color. But they’re not as 
pretty as some we get once in a 
while from Panama, with stripes 
like a zebra, only blue and white. 
The really big guys don’t come too 
often to market; swanky restaurants 
and hotels buy them direct.” 

“How about the real small ones?” 
I asked. 

“Well, I guess the smallest size we 
get in any quantity average from 
thirty to fifty to the pound. People 
usually mash them up to make 
shrimp paste or loaves. Once in a 
while we get some midgets from 
Iceland that run one hundred and 
fifty to the pound. The smallest | 
ever saw came from Holland—be- 
lieve it or not—three hundred to the 
pound. About the size of the nail on 
your pinky finger. It takes a Swiss 
watchmaker to clean those babies.” 
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Q. “1 am planning to tour France and England and want to take my dog along. 
How much would it cost to get him to Europe, and what are the regulations 
concerning pets ?” S.C.D., Louisville 


@ Transportation charge, between New York and a French or 
British port, by steamer, is $50 for a dog (any size), $10 for a cat; by 
air (first-class flights only), $1.12 per pound (dog or cat) to London, 
$1.19 per pound to Paris. 

Preliminary arrangements must be made with the steamship com- 
pany or airline, but here are some general rules: 

By steamer: Dogs must be muzzled and on leash, cats caged or 
basketed. Pets are not allowed in passenger quarters, but all large 
ships have fine kennels with an attendant in charge. Passengers may 
visit pets during stipulated visiting hours. 

By air: All pets must be crated or in an appropriate container. Lap 
dogs and cats (both boxed) may be seated with the passenger at the 
company’s discretion, but larger dogs and noisy animals are trans- 
ported in the baggage section. : 

Regulations: For entry into France, the only requirement is a 
veterinary certificate attesting that the pet is in good health and has 
been immunized against rabies not longer than six months before 
date of entry. This certificate will also be necessary to bring your pet 
back to the U.S.A. 

There is a six months’ detention and isolation period before entry 
into England. If you wish to have your pet with you, you must first 
obtain a license from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
an import license from the Import Licensing Department. Details 
may be obtained from the British Consulate, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Medium-size shrimp, I was told, make 
up the greater part of New York’s vast 
supply. The dealers and restaurant men 
bid high for the rarer giants, not be- 
cause of their flavor, which is generally 
inferior, but because their size has 
an eye-popping effect on the customers. 
Stories are told about legendary trop- 
ical shrimp that, prior to beheading, 
reach a frightening length of two feet. 


Miniature Icelandic or Dutch shrimp, 
paradoxically enough, bring even higher 
prices than the jumbos. When American 
travelers first encounter these midget 
European shrimp in their native back- 
ground, they are usually surprised and 
captivated. A lady once told me that, 
while dining at a famous Copenhagen 
restaurant, she was served about a 
hundred of these tiny creatures on an 


open-face sandwich. They were shell- 
pink, delicately sweet, and so charming 
to look at that she was tempted to wear 
a couple of them as earrings. 


When I left Fulton Market it was one 
o’clock and the shipment of shrimp was 
still missing. (I later learned that the 
truck arrived safely.) I went to one of 
my favorite Italian restaurants and had 
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a specialty which is the personal 
creation of the owner. This dish has 
been imitated by many another res- 
taurant, but I have never found it 
quite as delectable elsewhere. 

A round dozen shrimp were 
served, hissing hot, on the same 
metal dish in which they had been 
broiled a moment before. The shells 
had charred and flaked beneath the 
flame, and each shrimp was a seduc- 
tive study in pink and black. There 
is no satisfactory way to eat these 
broiled shrimp that would win the 
approval of Emily Post. The best 
method is to pick them up by the 
tail, strip off the hot shell bit by bit, 
and devour them while alternately 
licking and blowing upon your fin- 
gers. Some addicts eat shells and 
all, claiming that the delicate crunch- 
iness sets off the tasty meat inside. 
All uninhibited eaters mop up the 
golden, garlicky sauce at the bottom 
of the platter with bits of that crusty 
dark bread baked fresh every night 
in New York’s Little Italy. 

Here is the way to make these 
shrimp: You first split the shells of 
raw jumbo shrimp up the back, re- 
moving the vein if it bothers you. 
Let the shrimp soak about two hours 
in a marinade of Italian olive oil, 
chopped parsley, a little lemon juice, 
lots of chopped garlic, a splash or 
two of dry white wine, salt and 
plenty of freshly ground black pep- 
per. The exact proportions are a 
matter of personal preference. Broil 
the shrimp in a copper or steel dish 
close to the hottest flame you can 
summon. Baste them occasionally 
with the sauce, and cook them no 
longer than five minutes. At the 
last moment, a final grind of pepper, 
a squeeze of lemon, and serve on the 
double. For delicate counterpoint to 
the peppery, salt-sweet flavor and 
aroma, try a bottle of chilled Chablis, 
or better still, an Italian Soave. 

Those who are interested in the 
future of shrimp like to speculate 
about the gastronomical surprises 
that may be in store when new and 
better varieties are discovered in the 
sea around us. Southern shrimp now 
monopolize the market. But would 
not shrimp from deeper, colder wa- 
ters prove to be firmer, sweeter, 
larger and more succulent than 
those from Southern waters? Up to 
now, the deep-sea shrimp which in- 
habits the frigid ocean floor from 
Cape Cod northward has never 
been fished on a scale which is com- 
mercially profitable. Vast new areas 
are still untouched. The real lovers 
of shrimp await with eagerness the 
day when trawlers drop their nets 
hundreds of fathoms deep in strange 
waters. Who knows what monsters 
of delectability may rise from these 
mysterious depths? THE END 
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slivers of raw fish. This is followed by 
several small courses of cooked fish, 
chicken or meat, and two or three 
vegetables that may be as ordinary as 
spinach or as unfamiliar as lotus root. 
The meal always closes with rice, thick 
soup and pickles. As soon as the rice is 
served, the sake is taken away, for tra- 
ditionally the two are never on the 
table at the same time. Last of all you 


TOKYO 


Continued from Page 56 


with great ceremony. With it you will 
have a few sharp and salty things, such 
as small cucumbers with a sauce that 
tastes rather like peanut butter, large 
Lima beans cooked and salted, and 
slices of smoked fish. Then the dinner 
begins with clear soup and four or five 
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have another cup of tea and perhaps 
some fruit. 

For any meal, each item is served 
in a small individual dish, arranged 
to be as pleasing to the eye as to the 
taste. And this principle is remem- 
bered throughout the meal. At any 
stage the food will still be in a pleas- 
ing pattern, the edges of the bowl 
will not be smeared with sauce, the 
dishes themselves will be well 
grouped. The technique of eating 
with chopsticks is simple enough to 
learn, but your manners will be 
judged by how little of the ends you 
darken with food, and by whether 
you use them so effortlessly that 
they hardly appear to move. 

Japanese table etiquette is elabo- 
rate, but there are only a few rules a 
foreigner need remember to keep 
from offending his hosts. Never 
taste a dish unless you are prepared 
to finish it; this isn’t as bad as it 
sounds because Japanese meals are 
served in a number of small help- 
ings, but the country is poor and its 
people hate waste. If you want a 
second helping of rice, leave a little 
in the bottom of your bowl, and 
hand it to the waitress with both 
hands and with your thumbs turned 
in. If you desire no more rice, be 
sure that not a single grain is left in 
the bowl. Don’t get your rice “dirty” 
by mixing it with any sauce or other 
food; when you finish your bowl 
should look as though it hadn’t been 
used. Never lick your chopsticks. 
Always hold your sake cup in your 
hand, off the table, when it is being 
filled—but never lift a tea cup except 
to drink from it. On the other hand, 
you cannot offend a Japanese by 
making a noise when you eat, by 
failing to talk at the table, by offer- 
ing him your own sake cup or by 
picking your teeth. 

Tokyo also loves snacks and 
quick, casual meals. Until I came to 
Tokyo I had always been rather re- 
pelled by the idea of eating eel, but 
Tokyo eel is quite another matter. 
Sliced thin, marinated in a light 
sauce, broiled over charcoal and 
sprinkled with a special powder 
made of seven different spices, of 
which the clearest discernible taste 
is ginger, and served on bamboo 
skewers, Tokyo eel is delicious. 
There are, of course, dozens of 
other ways to cook eel, and several 
restaurants in Tokyo can serve you 
a seven-course dinner consisting en- 
tirely of eel, each course entirely 
different in taste and texture. 

A richer style of Tokyo cooking, 
which has become popular all over 
the country and a particular favorite 
of foreigners, is called tempura. In 
special tempura restaurants you sit 
at a counter of scrubbed blond wood 
while the cook prepares the meal be- 
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fore your eyes. He will have a big 
pan of very hot oil—a mysterious 
blend of fats—over a low fire, a 
bowl of special batter, and a wide 
flat dish with many kinds of sea food 
and sliced vegetables. In front of 
you, on the counter, will be a plate 
on which the cook places each item 
as it is done, and three or four bowls 
containing lemon juice, salt, chopped 
horse-radish and a sharp sauce made 
from dried bonito. Usually a tem- 
pura meal begins with a variety of 
large prawn called ebi, which is 
coated with batter and fried until it 
is a perfect gold in color. After this 
you may have shrimp, slices of oc- 
topus, squid or sea bream, and in 
between the vegetables that are sup- 
posed to taste best cooked in the 
tempura way—a Slice of potato, a 
tiny eggplant, a sprig of mint, a spin- 
ach leaf, a stalk of ginger. For each 
you mix your own sauce and decide 
whether you prefer the clear taste of 
lemon with your fish or the heavier 
tempura sauce. 

Perhaps the best-loved Tokyo 
food is a kind of hors d’oeuvre 
called sushi. Fundamentally, sushi is 
just a small cake of cold, slightly 
vinegary rice covered with a slice of 
raw fish and sometimes a sticky 
sauce—all of which sounds ghastly 
but tastes wonderful. Many for- 
eigners—even the ones who happily 
eat rare roast beef or even steak 
tartar, who swallow raw oysters or 
clams with pleasure—turn squeam- 
ish at the idea of eating raw fish. But 
you will find that raw fish has a clear, 
delicate and surprisingly unfishy 
taste, and you may, like several of 
my foreign friends here, end by de- 
ciding that sushi is the most delicious 
of Tokyo foods. 

In any of the thousands of sushi 
counters in the city, or in Sushi 
Yokocho, an alley in the center of 
town lined with nothing but sushi 
shops, you can watch the sushi men 
slap the rice into individual cakes, 
place the fish on top, paint on the 
sauce, clip a bamboo leaf into a 
fancy design for decoration, and 
serve it to you ina matter of seconds. 
They say that an expert puts exactly 
the same number of grains of rice 
into each cake. 

And there is a special atmosphere 
in sushi shops that is intensely and 
unmistakably Tokyo. The manners 
and conversation are expansive, the 
sushi maker jokes with the clients, 
teases the waitresses, yells greetings 
to each new customer as he comes 
in. Everyone talks to everyone and 
shouts with laughter. It is a brisk, 
released feeling, a special Tokyo air. 


The Ginza is a Japanese com- 
pound of the Champs Elysées, Bond 
Continued on Page 140 
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Street and Broadway. It’s a place to 
see and be seen, the location of ex- 
pensive shops, the flashiest entér- 
tainment section. To stroll under its 
famous willow trees is a pastime so 
popular with the Japanese that it has 
a special name, ginbura—literally, 
wasting time walking along the 
Ginza. 

During the day you shop or win- 
dow shop along the Ginza. You can 
pay $300 for a French pocketbook, 
or buy dime-store buttons and those 
hideous bits of this and that known 
as “souvenirs.” You will be fasci- 
nated by the talent the Japanese ex- 
pend on something as absurd as 
making a cake in the exact shape of 
a peony or by the astonishing art 
that they bring to something as or- 
dinary as wrapping a parcel. You 
can go to a fashion show. You can 
buy magnificent silks in heavy rough 
weaves or gauze as fine as mist. In 
the incredible hodgepodge of Ginza 
shops you ean find porcelain, ki- 
monos, lacquerware, cloisonné or 
the artistry of Japanese paper toys. 

At night the Ginza’s broad avenue 
and the narrow alleys crossing it 
glitter with the neon signs of bars, 
restaurants, night clubs and bath- 
houses, of which the grandest has a 
huge modern building, dozens of 
attendants and three bars. A per- 
petual rattle of steel comes from the 
pachinko parlors, rooms full of pin- 
ball machines which (along with the 
Audrey Hepburn haircut) are the 
latest Tokyo craze. Here, too, are 
the haunts of Tokyo’s swing enthusi- 
asts, places with names like the Ten- 
nessee or the Florida, serving only 
soft drinks, providing a nonstop 
jam session where one set of Tokyo’s 
young people crowd in to give the 
bands their dedicated attention; and 
the inexpensive student bars where 
young men from Tokyo’s Big Five 
universities come to drink beer of a 
Saturday night, to yell out the col- 
lege songs of Waseda or Keio, and 
jitterbug between the tables with 
girls in sweaters, skirts, saddle shoes 
and beanies. 

Rather less innocent are the “on- 
limits” night clubs, patronized al- 
most exclusively by foreigners. At 
their entrances men parade on the 
sidewalk carrying signs saying, ““Wel- 
come soldiers from Korea” and de- 
tailing the enjoyments inside. One 
club advertises ““Two Cho-Cho Nude 
Shows” and suggests that you 
“Wrap yourself in the sensational 
atmosphere with a babe on your 
lap.” Another declares, ““For your 
enjoyment we have Poor Whisky, 
Rotten Beer. Ugly girls. . .. Come in 
and be insulted. Fun for all.’’ Most 
of them are heavily staffed with 
hostesses and taxi dancers in slinky 
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evening dresses. Outside, under the 
dark bridges of the elevated railway 
that parallel the Ginza, lurk the 
pom-pom girls hoping to pick up a 
GI, whispering in their curious 
pidgin dialect that has come to be 
called ponglish. In spite of the hectic 
night life, Tokyo bars and clubs close 
early, most of them by eleven. After 
that only the black-market places 
with raised prices and elaborate 
secrecy continue to operate. 


On and around the Ginza is the 
most varied, active and magnificent 
theatrical life in the world. To begin 
with, there are perhaps half a dozen 
Noh theaters in which you can see 
the stately, eclectic plays that have 
been performed virtually unchanged 
for over five hundred years. Orig- 
inally the exclusive province of the 
nobility, Noh plays are still acted in 
their traditional setting of a small 
stage built like a Japanese house 
within the theater, separated from 
the audience by a strip of graveled 
garden and decorated with a large 
painting of a pine tree as its only 
backdrop. And when the great pup- 
pet plays of Osaka come to the cap- 
ital, you can see the fascinating, 
almost life-size dolls which are so 
complex that each finger is articu- 
lated, eyebrows, eyeballs and lips 
move and it takes three men to work 
one puppet. 

If you are lucky you may be in 
Tokyo for one of the rare public re- 
citals of Bugaku, a 1500-year-old 
dance form with the oldest known 
orchestral music; it is usually put on 
only for the Emperor and his guests. 
At the other extreme are the com- 
panies that concentrate on modern 
plays, the revues, the girly shows, 
the operettas—all the way down to 
the professional storyteller in the 
back streets, illustrating his tale with 
changing pictures before a crowd of 
children and passers-by. 

But by far the favorite theatrical! 
form in Tokyo is that great, gaudy 
compound of dance, music, singing 
and superb acting called Kabuki. 
If you get infected, as I have been, 
by Tokyo’s Kabuki fervor, you can 
happily spend the whole day, from 
eleven to nine, caught in the excite- 
ment of the acting. Like the Japa- 
nese, you learn to bring your food, 
or to walk out occasionally for a cup 
of tea, sushi or a sandwich. You be- 
come accustomed to skipping a bor- 
ing scene to explore the theater's 
little shops of Kabuki mementos, 
pictures, wood-block prints. You re- 
turn for a favorite scene, sit tense 
with concentration for a famous mo- 
ment, a great speech, a beautiful 
dance, or relax and watch the audi- 
ence in slower passages. 

Continued on Page 142 
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At first it may seem to you that the 
applause at the end of a play is light, 
almost desultory, but you soon learn 
that this is only because a Kabuki 
audience shows its real enthusiasm 
in the course of the performance. 
They weep without embarrassment 
at the sad parts, shout their ap- 
proval of good acting, pay rigid at- 
tention in climactic scenes. They wel- 
come a great actor when he appears 
on stage by yelling out his private 
name (as opposed to his acting 
name). If they are pleased with a 
scene they yell compliments: ““How 
beautiful you are!”’ ““You are higher 
than the prime minister!’’ Once I 
heard competing enthusiasts, after a 
particularly moving piece of acting, 
shout. to Kichiemon in his last and 
greatest performance, ““You are the 
greatest in Japan!” “The greatest in 
the world,” another spectator ar- 
gued. ““You should be worshiped as 
a god!”’ was the final shout. 

Sometimes, just before one of the 
famous poses immortalized by great 
actors of the past or in wood-block 
prints, spectators will call out, 
‘Matte imashita !”—*I have waited 
for this moment!” And the actor will 
move slowly into one of the brave 
poses from the stories of 350 years 
ago, will cross one eye to show the 
intensity of the moment, and for a 
few seconds the whole audience will 
sit spellbound, scarcely breathing, 
and you, too, will suddenly realize 
that your fists are clenched, that you 
are changed by the extraordinary 
alchemy of Kabuki. 

Stage effects are fantastic. The 
Japanese, who had the revolving 
stage more than two hundred years 
ago, love the ingenuity and fantasy 
of Kabuki sets. Whole houses are re- 
produced on stage, oceans, water- 
falls, mountains, inns, temples. One 
scene I saw takes place in the middle 
of a lake that is famous for its fire- 
flies. Two pleasure boats glide on 
stage. In one, the hero is drinking 
with his friends, in the other, the 
heroine is singing to her chaperon. 
The heroine’s hair ornament is blown 
off. The hero catches it and precari- 
ously jumps from his swaying craft 
into the girl’s in order to return it. 
He sees her, falls in love with her, 
and at the end of the scene leaps 
bravely back across to his own boat 
and rows it off stage, down the run- 
way through the audience, to vanish 
into the back of the theater. Mean- 
while, as evening darkens the lake, 
the fireflies flash around the heroine’s 
boat and the girl watches over her fan 
for a last glimpse of her samurai. 


In all of Tokyo’s changing life, of 


the many, many things to do and 
moods to share, Kabuki, to my 
mind, is the quickest and most en- 
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joyable short cut to that expressive 
and vivid personality that is exclu- 
sively Tokyo’s. It is all there on the 
stage—the flamboyant Edo history, 
the great Tokyo stories, the casual 
friendliness of modern Tokyo people 
in the audience, the shifting scene 
and dominant atmosphere of one of 
the most exciting cities in the world. 


Tokyo has always been a restless 
city in its search for excitement and 
entertainment, and thus receptive to 
new ideas. The most recent changes 
came during the Occupation, when 
for seven years Americans ruled the 
nation from Tokyo—a nation that 
had never before known military 
defeat. Now the city is again the 
capital of a sovereign state, but some 
of the marks remain—foreign uni- 
forms on the streets, a movie house 
called the Ernie Pyle, housing proj- 
ects named Washington or Grant 
Heights, GI signs that say 10th 
Street or A Avenue. Like all the 
other moments of Tokyo’s past, the 
Occupation added its fraction of 
influence to the sprawling, active, 
semi-Westernized but deeply Japa- 
nese city that you see today. 

Any day on a Tokyo street, you 
can observe a stooped old Japanese 
woman in a sober kimono, her obi 
carefully tied in the traditional way, 
her hair in a knot high on the back 
of her head, her feet in Japanese 
sandals, gazing with incredulous fas- 
cination at a prize fight on a tele- 
vision set displayed in a shop win- 
dow. You can pack yourself into a 
subway with thousands of men and 
women in Western clothes on their 
way to work in Western-style offices, 
and hear the polite, formal tones of 
an announcer of the public-address 
system, saying in traditionally flow- 
ery Japanese how sorry he is that the 
train is a little late, that he hopes the 
passengers will be forgiving, that he 
wishes to thank them for their daily 
patronage. You can visit a Japanese 
businessman in a modern office only 
to drink tea and exchange casual 
news—your business with him will 
be conducted at some later point by 
intermediaries. You can come out of 
a theater with the 15th Century ca- 
dences of a Noh play still in your 
ears and walk across the street to a 
department store, or watch a geisha 
in all her ancient finery lean forward 
in a taxi to read the meter. 

In a people given not only to 
courtesy but to dash and arrogance, 
defeat itself was hard enough to ac- 
cept after World War II, but the re- 
gime that forced them to accept 
foreign ways of thought and meth- 
ods of government was defeat of a 
more bitter kind. I suppose nobody 
will ever decide satisfactorily whether 
the peaceful, unexplosive nature of 
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the Occupation was due to Mac- 
Arthur’s wise policies or to the fact that 
the Emperor ordered his subjects to co- 
operate with the Americans. This much 
is certain, that it was the smoothest ex- 
periment of that kind on record. If the 
people of Tokyo resented MacArthur's 
highhanded refusal tomeet the Japanese, 
the wholesale criticism of their civiliza- 
tion, the insistence on the superiority 


of foreign ways of doing thingseven after 
the muddles and scandals of the first 
two years of Occupation—two things 
at least delighted them: the easy cam- 
araderie and generosity of the GI’s and 
the opportunity to criticize the new 
Japanese government. 

This last privilege particularly ap- 
pealed to the Tokyo character. In the 
years since the Occupation, many of 


MacArthur’s democratic reforms have 
vanished, Japan’s magnificent postwar 
constitution, so widely admired in Asia, 
which categorically outlawed war and 
preparations for war, has been reinter- 
preted, and now Japan’s munitions fac- 
tories are again producing armaments, 
the Japanese army is again being built 
up. New legislation limits academic 
freedom, controls the right of free 
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speech for schoolteachers and sub- 
jects them to intellectual supervision 
by the government. The Zaibatsu in- 
dustrialists, purged under the Occu- 
pation, have re-emerged in almost 
their former power and control of 
Japanese industry. One democratic 
principle, however, remains enthu- 
siastically in force, the right to criti- 
cize the government. 

This new attitude may help ex- 
plain the recent stories and rumors 
about a growing anti-Americanism 
here. The fact is that in one’s daily 
life as a foreigner in Tokyo one sees 
little sign of antagonism. Even the 
Americans who sound most alarmed 
seem to report far fewer instances of 
even minor discourtesies than occur 
in, say, America’s democratic allies 
in Western Europe. On the whole, in 
offices, shops or buses, from ac- 
quaintances, waitresses or the person 
you stop on the street to ask the 
way, the foreigner receives almost 
universally polite friendliness. 

But with all its Westernization, 
the traditional Tokyo character re- 
mains unchanged, marked by a sort 
of carefree toughness, quick and 
astute, hot-tempered, even quarrel- 
some, but widely generous. A Tokyo 
man, they say, can make a hundred 
thousand yen in the morning and 
spend it before nightfall. He can al- 
ways rattle money in his pocket but 
he is never rich. 

The Japanese find these traits 
enormously appealing. Even now, a 
Japanese will tell you with pride that 
he is an Edokko, a child of Tokyo, 
with the city’s distinctive character. 
When Uzaemon, the most admired 
and handsome actor of prewar 
Tokyo, appropriated part of an old 
saying as his personal motto— 
Azuma otoko, the Tokyo man—even 
his enemies had to admit that it was 
suitable because he fitted that Japa- 
nese ideal in every way. His favorite 
role was Sukeroku, a_ gallant, 
touchy, magnanimous hero who at 
one point makes a romantic speech 
listing his faults and his qualities. 

“Take my name,” says Sukeroku, 
“then you will never be refused by a 
courtesan in all your life. My stature 
is small, but my deeds are great. 
News of my prowess has traveled far 
and wide—from the toothless char- 
coal seller of Hachioji to the pickled- 
plum-like attendant at Sanya, all 
gossip over their tea of my exploits. 
I am first to lose money and last to 
lose a fight. . .. The more numerous 
the enemies, the greater my strength— 
like a dragon in water. In all of Edo 
I am not unknown. My crest is 
leaves and peonies. My domicile is 
cherry-flower-scented Naka-no-cho.” 

To this day, when they hear these 
words, Tokyo audiences cheer. 

THE END 
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see this coast, himself noticed the 
phenomenon of the singing river. 
Other people down to the present 
have heard the sound. Standing on 
the bank they have been aware of dis- 
tinct musical strains, first faint, then 
more and more distinct. The music 
sounded like hundreds of voices 
singing in chorus. 

There were many explanations. 
Some thought that the sound was 
produced by the water flowing 
through underground caverns, others 
that a particularly strong tide was 
responsible. But the most popular 
explanation was that a princess of 
the Biloxi Indians was abducted by 

young brave of the Pascagoula 
with her full consent. Her tribe went 
to war and promptly defeated the 
Pascagoulas. Then, facing destruc- 
tion or slavery, the éntire tribe, the 
lovers leading, marched singing into 
the Pascagoula River. The waters for- 
ever afterward carried the echo of 
their voices. It is a pity that the great 
shipyards have blotted out the sound. 

Pascagoula has the most beautiful 
hotel court on the entire Coast: 
Longfellow House. Directly on the 
beach, facing the heavily wooded 
outlines of Horn Island in the Gulf, 
it is the most eastern house on this 
coast; beyond it stretches a narrow 
strip of uninhabited beach. The 
house itself is an unusually beauti- 
ful ante-bellum home that was built 
by a Captain Gilbert, or Graham as 
some people tell the story, for his 
lovely wife. When he died, his wife 
acquired a reputation for cruelty to 
her slaves. After her death the lovely 
house was empty for a while—except 
for the groans of its ghosts. 

Later the house came to happier 
days. Legend says that Henry Long- 
fellow spent a summer there, com- 
posing one of his best-known poems, 
The Building of the Ship. And legend 
also says that this handsome young 
Northerner fell in love with the 
Creole beauty Suzanne Ladnier. 
True or not, the story has given the 
house its name. Longfellow House 
is now @ resort. 

As you leave Pascagoula for Ocean 
Springs, you drive over a narrow road 
that is scarcely more than a bridge 
over the marshland between the two 
branches of the Singing River. Ocean 
Springs by the 1880's was a fashion- 
able spa; now the most exciting 
sights in the town are the magnifi- 
cent climbing roses which bloom 
from early spring through autumn, 
and the wonderful groves of pecan 
trees which line its eastern approach. 
Continued on Page 147 
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Conuinued from Page 145 

The only clue to the town’s glorious 

past is an occasional old home, its 

gallery still boasting the proud 
scroll work of a century ago. 

However, Ocean Springs may 
soon glow with reflected glamour; a 
mile or so to the north is a mush- 
rooming resort, a combination of 
hotel, country club, cottages and 
dude ranch. This is Gulf Hills, with 
a rambling Spanish-style clubhouse, 
overlooking Biloxi Bay, and guest 
villas of Spanish design. 

Into Biloxi Bay sailed Pierre Le- 
moyne, Sieur d’Iberville and his 
adventurous crew. They landed here 
and raised a cross in thanksgiving 
for their safe arrival and to claim the 
territory for France and Louis XIV. 
Here, a few years later, stood Fort 
de Maurepas, the military strong- 
hold of the young colony. The little 
town that grew around it was called 
Biloxi in honor of the Indians who 
had greeted the explorers. This 
Biloxi, which is present-day Ocean 
Springs (the name was changed in 
1854) is the oldest permanent white 
settlementin the Louisiana Territory, 
antedating New Orleans by almost 
two decades. 

Present-day Biloxi lies across the 
bay. The town is built on a narrow 
finger of land, extending parallel to 
the Gulf and reaching out into the 
bay. To the front is the beach. To the 
north along the shores of the Bay are 
the sea-food canneries. Among the 
fishermen, the old French stock has 
been strengthened by Dalmatians 
and Yugoslavs. There are Negroes 
here, too, more than in any other 
place on the Coast, living close to the 
boats and the canneries. And all 
along the shore are the Biloxi lug- 
gers, whose lines are too squat and 
square to catch a yachtsman’s eye. 
Butthey’re good atthejoband sturdy, 
like the men who operate them. 

The fishermen of Biloxi have pre- 
served a striking ceremony of a 
people’s faith in God: the blessing 
of the fleet on the Sunday before the 
shrimp season opens—this year, July 
31. The fishing boats have been spe- 
cially scrubbed and painted for the 
occasion; gay pennants flutter from 
their mastheads. On board the crews 
and their families wait expectantly. 
And up in the rectory of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church the priests prepare 
themselves: alb and maniple, hyssop 
and missal. The boats form a long 
winding line. A few minutes more 
and the words of benediction echo 
across the kneeling people and the 
boats—a prayer for a good season 
and a safe one. 

Another French custom that 
thrives in Biloxi is Mardi Gras. This 
celebration occurs a few days before 
the elaborate one in New Orleans, 


and it differs, too, in that the balls New Orleans with Gulf and sand. the salt Gulf; tree-shaded hotels; 
and activities are not confined to a No place for rest and quiet; it’s a restaurants—each with a_ different 
single social group. Biloxi’s carnival place to have fun. Vacationing way of preparing the sea food of the 
royalty may well consist of the cor- crowds fill the eastern end of the Gulf. Friendship House for stuffed 
ner grocer, a salesgirl, a fisherman. longest man-made beach in the world. flounder; Confederate Inn for fried 
And the whole celebration is char- It stretches some twenty-seven miles shrimp; Sea Spray Restaurant, Gus 













acterized by enormous and good- from Pass Christian. Stevens Restaurant. And the clubs 
humored zest. The Biloxi Coast is the tourist that make this stretch a Gulf-side 

Biloxi is a basically French city mecca—motels with their fresh-water Bourbon Street. There is a carnival 
with its gaiety and pageantry. It is pools built right on the beach of | Continued on Page 149 
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Continued from Page 147 
atmosphere, too, in the amusement 
park and the barkers who hawk the 
sight-seeing boats. 

Biloxi is also a Gulf fishing center, 
with dozens of different type boats 
for rent. In their seasons, the salt 
Gulf abounds with Spanish mack- 
erel, sea trout, bonito, bluefish, 
lemon fish, and, of course, the best 
of game fish, the tarpon. A large sign 
proclaims an innovation: Fishing 
plane for charter. You charter a sea- 
plane and take off for the Chande- 
leur Islands to the southwest. There 
you fly in circles until you spot a 
school of fish, then touch down. 
While the plane waits, you wade out 
into the shallows and try your luck. 


The past lies heavily and very 
close on these islands. From the mo- 
ment you set foot on them you some- 
how feel the presence of the many 
people who have been there before 
you, who have walked along the 
beaches, watching sand crabs scuttle 
over the sand, or engaged in desper- 
ate enterprise. 

Ship Island was once the main har- 
bor of France’s Louisiana territory. 
To the deep water on the lee side of 
the island came the vessels flying the 
fleur-de-lis. After the voyage of 
months across the Atlantic, the pines 
of Ship Island must have been a wel- 
come sight to the motley group that 
France sent to her new colony: ad- 
venturers, couriers de bois from the 
Canadian wilderness, priests, profes- 
sional soldiers, artisans, prostitutes. 

The first white men—d’lberville 
and his small group—landed here in 
1699, and gave the island its name. 
They discovered chai che adjoining 
island swarmed with four-footed 
creatures the size of large house cats, 
with fastidious habits. They had 
never seen raccoons before, so they 
called the land Cat Island. 

Ship Island has seen its share of 
wars and killings. Here a French 
garrison mutinied and killed its 
hated commander. Here the supply 
ships of the British fleet waited dur- 
ing the ill-fated attack on New Or- 
leans in 1815. Here during the Civil 
War the island’s Fort Massachusetts 
was used as a Federal prison. 

All of these islands figure in stories 
told of pirate gold, and all are pitted 
with the sad reminders of unsuccess- 
ful treasure-hunting expeditions 
empty holes, broken shovels, and 
the whisky bottles with which the 
losers sought to console themselves. 

I’ve never heard of any treasure 
being found, not so much as a single 
piece of eight, not a cutlass or a 
sword. But as long as there are old 
maps there will be people to follow 
them. Another expedition will be 
conducted this summer by a young 





New Orleanian who found half of a 
map tucked in the binding of a book 
he picked up in New Orleans. He de- 
spaired of finding the missing part— 
until he noticed that his purchase 
was the second volume of a two- 
volume edition. Back at the same 
shop he found volume one, and com- 
pleted the map. To avoid useless 
digging he bought an Army-surplus 
mine detector. “Look,” he tells me, 
“nobody’s found anything yet, so 
it’s all still there, and now, maybe— 
who knows?” And his wife, a pretty 
girl with the pleasant drawl of 
Alabama, tells me quietly in the 
kitchen: “It'll make a fine vacation. 
The children’ll love it.” 

Curious mixture of fact and story, 
legends are ever present. Legends 
of dark, powerful men, henchmen of 
Jean Lafitte. Their ships waited out 
in the Gulf while small boats ferried 
in the contraband. At Waveland, a 
stretch of beach just south of the 
town of Bay St. Louis, there is the 
Pirate’s House, which served as a 
center of operations. The house still 
stands today, a lovely white stucco 
building with wide porches and 
shade trees. In its high-ceilinged 
rooms velvet-coated men with pis- 
tols in their satin belts discussed the 
prices of Spanish wines and French 
fabrics and African slaves. 

That’s the Coast. Of course I’m 
prejudiced: I like it. I like the way 
the whole country shimmers under 
the sun, the sky a dome of hard, al- 
most unbearable blue, and the flow- 
ers flamboyant. There isn’t any win- 
ter here—just a week or so of chill- 
ing rain when the mockingbirds 
perch disconsolately under the shel- 
ter of eaves or bushes. During the 
rest of the year the temperature 
averages about seventy degrees. 

But no mark on a thermometer 
can give you the feel of the Coast, 
can tell you what it’s like in the 
morning when the sun comes up 
over the pines and magnolias; or, at 
noon, on beaches of white sand, 
fringed with white crepe myrtle; or, 
at night, when the sky seems within 
arms’ reach, and the scents of jas- 
mine and gardenia are heavy. Night 
is the time for sailing in the cool off- 
shore breeze; or for dancing at the 
clubs along the beach at Biloxi. 

If any ghosts still linger in the 
heavy shade of the magnolia trees, 
they must sigh to themselves with 
amazement. The discoverers dreamed 
of fortunes in gold and precious 
stones. When these were not found, 
they wrote off the Coast as a failure. 
It was two centuries before the real 
legacy of the Gulf Coast became ap- 
parent: the beach and the sand, the 
warm, sheltered waters, the abun- 
dance of flowering plants and trees, 
the ever-present sun. rHE END 
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in less than ten seconds. We shall miss 
Miss Bannister. 

In Le Sage’s old tale of The Devil on 
Two Sticks the fiend Asmodeus takes 
Don Cleofas on a flying tour over the 
city and magically reveals to his com- 
panion what is going on under the roof 


of each dwelling. A real-estate broker 
is Asmodeus, and any house-hunter, I 
suppose, is a Peeping Tom despite 
himself. 

From the convolutions of the empty 
shell the marine biologist can deduce 
the inhabitant. So is it with houses: 
they are speaking shells. We saw in 
succession two similarly priced houses. 
In one a large sunny bedroom was dec- 
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orated with cheerful nursery murals, 
furnished with scaled-down tables, 
chairs and bookcases, and supplied 
with a serviceable phonograph and 
even a small merry-go-round horse. 
In the next the broker threw open a 
moderate-sized closet and announced: 
“The child’s reom.” Problem for a 
class in creative writing: Sketch the 
later life of the two children in- 
volved. 

One home we saw had a mistress’ 
dressing room complete with a wall 
of shoe and handbag racks, a vast 
assemblage of lined lingerie draw- 
ers, and six closets. Down the hall 
was a small cubbyhole jammed with 
the master’s clothes. 

Another house had a small, pan- 
eled chamber specifically desig- 
nated The Coupon Room, with 
coupon shears neatly laid out upon 
the desk: a perfect set-up for the 
archeologist interested in a recon- 
struction of American civilization, 
McKinley Era. 

On one and the same day we 
would come upon a gleamingly per- 
fect house, with a sullen couple of 
domestics mechanically polishing 
the legs of the dining-room chairs— 
and upon another in which we would 
be greeted by a cheery housewife 
who said ““We’re a little upset,”’ and 
amiably showed us bedrooms with 
beds seemingly unmade for weeks 
and piles of soiled clothing in solid 
strata over every floor. 

We noted again and again—we 
examined far too many houses— 
that people will apparently spend 
large sums of money in keeping two 
acres of lawn like velvet, and put 
up happily with a kitchen suitable 
for their great-great-grandmothers, 
As a matter of fact it may be laid 
down as a general rule that the more 
expensive the home, the more primi- 
tive the kitchen. The kind of house 
we couldn’t possibly afford also 
almost invariably boasted a maid’s 
room about six feet wide, occu- 
piable only by a very short maid 
with a hinged back. 

The house-hunter opens a hun- 
dred doors upon a hundred small 
tragedies and comedies: the lone- 
some little child, trailing after a maid 
too busy to notice him, while his 
parents are somewhere in the city 
being successsful enough to afford 
a home for him to be abandoned in; 
the owner who insists upon telling 
you everything he has done to im- 
prove the place, and whose exhaust- 
less memory invariably ruins a po- 
tential sale; the owner who looks 
doubtful when you ask the location 
of the furnace switch; the owner 
whose emotional identification with 
his house—a common, rather touch- 
ing, and completely infuriating phe- 
nomenon—is so complete that, when 
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a bona fide offer is made, he at once 
withdraws his place from the mar- 
ket; the poor chap who is forced 
every few years to sell out and move 
to larger quarters because of his 
wife’s obstinate fertility; the divided 
homes (we ran across dozens of 
these) in which the husband wants 
to remain in the country and the 
wife can no longer resist the seduc- 
tions of Fifth Avenue; the recently 
bereaved young widow who must 
sell; the quiet, sad couples in their 
sixties whose children are grown up 
and who look as though life had 
somehow betrayed them; the houses 
occupied by comfortable-looking 
bachelors and their extraordinarily 
handsome nieces. 

In the course of our quest for the 
stone-and-slate dream house we 
learned a thousand things about 
human nature we had never before 
suspected. We learned also how to 
sniff a cellar for dampness; how to 
recognize a down-grading neighbor- 
hood; how to test underpinnings by 
jumping; how to shudder at the 
obscene phrase “galvanized iron 
plumbing”; how to handle garrulous 
caretakers; how to judge the sound- 
insulating properties of walls by 
flushing toilets in various parts of 
the house—my wife and I have 
probably between us achieved over 
a thousand purely academic toilet- 
flushings. 

How did we make out? Fine. 
We've just bought a house and we’re 
crazy about it. It’s a white-frame, 
green-shuttered, shingle-roofed, 
road-fronting colonial—remodeling 
shouldn’t take more than six 
months—with quite a lot of land- 
scaped acreage. This latter we intend 
to transtorm into the only jungle in 
Fairfield County. We may charge 
admission. The upkeep is terrible. 
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Native Stone, by Edwin Gilbert. A 
kind of less well-written Arrowsmith of 
architecture, this is a readable, rather 
consciously contemporary novel built 
around the experiences, professional, 
domestic, and amatory, of three young, 
variously characterized architects oper- 
ating in a modish suburb. (Doubleday 
& Co., N.Y., $5.) 

The Agony of Modern Music, by 
Henry Pleasants. A pamphleteering at- 
tack on modern music. Mr. Pleasants 
believes that its technical resources are 
exhausted, that it is neither modern nor 
music, and that jazz is the only music 
form now viable. His defense of jazz 
is as unpersuasive as is jazz itself; the 
balance of his argument is lively and 
fairly plausible. (Simon & Schuster, 

Y., $3.) 

Grandfather Stories, by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Mild but charming rem- 
iniscences of the 83-year-old author’s 
grampa and the life lived on and around 
the Erie Canal over a century ago. 
First-class period stuff. (Random 
House, $3.50.) THE END 
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royal robe with an artificial ermine 
collar and on his head was a golden 
crown studded with gems about the 
size of half chicken eggs. Louis’ blue- 
serge trouser cuffs and box-toed 
shoes were the only unregal things 
about him. 

Salinas had a destiny beyond other 
towns. The rich black land was one 
thing, but the high gray fog and 
coolish to cold weather which gave 
it a lousy climate created the great- 
est lettuce in the world, several crops 
a year and at a time when no other 
lettuce in the United States matured. 
The town named itself The Salad 
Bowl of the World and the refrigera- 
tor cars moved in a steady stream 
out of the railroad yards toward 
Chicago and New York. Long pack- 
ing sheds lined the tracks and the 
local iceman who had used to bring 
a fifty-pound block on his shoulder 
for ice cream, made a vast fortune. 

The need for labor became great. 
We brought in Filipinos to cut and 
chop the lettuce and there were in- 
teresting results. No Filipino women 
were allowed in and the dark, quick 
little men constantly got into trou- 
ble with what were called “‘white 
women.” The Filipinos lived and 
worked in clots of five or six. If you 
had a fight with one, you had six on 
you. They bought automobiles co- 
operatively by clots and got women 
the same way. The wages of five or 
six mounted up and they could af- 
ford to buy themselves a pretty fair 
communal woman. For some reason 
this outraged the tender morals of 
certain of our citizens who didn’t 
seem to be morally sensitive in other 
directions. There used to be some 
pretty fine gang fights in the pool 
rooms of Market Street of a Satur- 
day night. 

In addition to the Filipinos for 
chopping the lettuce, the cutting and 
packing sheds required labor. Women 
and men to prepare the lettuce for the 
crates, and icers and nailers. These 
were migrant people who went from 
one place to another as the crops 
came in. There were a great many of 
them and they worked, some by the 
hour and some by piecework. 

Eventually, as was inevitable, these 
people decided that they wanted to 
have a union. It was happening all 
over and they didn’t want to be left 
out. The owners yelled that commu- 
nists were behind it all, and maybe 
they were. Nobody ever proved any- 
thing one way or another, but the 
union got formed. I guess wages 
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were pretty low and profits pretty 
high. So, now they had a union, the 
shed people made demands for higher 
wages and when they were refused, 
went on strikes. 

Now what happened would not be 
believable if it were not verified by 
the Salinas papers of the time. A 
man suddenly appeared, went to 
the owners and the sheriff and an- 
nounced himself as an expert in 
handling strikes. He must have been 
a commanding figure. The sheriff 
turned the situation over to him. 

The General took a suite in the 
Geoffrey House, installed direct tele- 
phone lines to various stations, even 
had one group of telephones that 
were not connected to anything. He 
set armed guards over his suite and 
he put Salinas in a state of siege. He 
organized Vigilantes. Service-station 
operators, owners of small stores, 
clerks, bank tellers got out sporting 
rifles, shotguns, all the hundreds of 
weapons owned by small-town Amer- 
icans who in the West at least, | 
guess, are the most heavily armed 
people in the world. I remember 
counting up and found that I had 
twelve firearms of various calibers 
and I was not one of the best 
equipped. In addition to the rifle- 
men, squads drilled in the streets 
with baseball bats. Everyone was 
having a good time. Stores were 
closed and to move about town 
was to be challenged every block or 
so by viciously weaponed people 
one had gone to school with. 

Down at the lettuce sheds, the 
pickets began to get apprehensive. 

The General sat in his guarded 
suite at the Geoffrey House issuing 
orders and devising tactics. He may 
have believed that Salinas was in 
danger of being annihilated. I have 
no way of knowing. Suddenly he is- 
sued the information that the Long- 
shoremen of San Francisco, a hun- 
dred miles away, the most powerful 
and best disciplined union in the 
State, were marching on Salinas, 
singing The Internationale. A shud- 
der of excited horror ran through 
Salinas. Orders were issued from 
Headquarters. The townsmen 
marched to the outskirts determined 
to sell their lives dearly. The sheriff 
seems to have become a kind of 
runner for the General. 

Then a particularly vigilant citi- 
zen made a frightening discovery 
and became a hero. He found that 
on one road leading into Salinas, red 
flags had been set up at intervals. It 
was no more than the General had 
anticipated. This was undoubtedly 
the route along which the Long- 
shoremen were going to march. The 
General wired the governor to stand 
by to issue orders to the National 
Continued on Page 156 
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New York, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Quebec or your Travel Agent 














MANOIR RICHELIEU, Dept. H, 
Murray Bay, P. Q., Canada 


N OF ANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 











NORTH CAROLINA 


The SEA RANCH Hotel & Beach Club 
directly on ocean Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
Sophisticated 





“esc ape spot’ on the Outer 


Banks, outdoor pool, pool sun deck. tamous 





fresh and salt water fishing grounds, cabana 
type accommodations. Open till Nov. lst. Write 


for Brochure and Calendar of planned events. 


154 


| Cocktail Lounge. Open all year 






PRUCEWOLD 
d LODGE 
Nand LOG COTTAGES 


Y Perfect for Vacations 
Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm by 
the ocean. Social entertainment. 
wee Salt Water swimming pool. Pri- 
vate beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. Amer. 
Plan. Reasonable rates. 
June 17 to Sept. 17. De- 
scriptive folder. 
Frederick B. Dittmer, 
_— Manager—Director 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
































The NARRAGANSETT 
By-The-Sea 
DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. De- 
licious Maine Meals with plenty of lobsters and 
fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Low June Rates: June 21 to Sept. 6 

Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 














. 
Outlook Inn .. . An Oceanside Resort 
Am., Eur., & family rates; excellent food, shore clambakes 
Panoramic view of harbor, open sea & islands; splendid swim 
ming; varied activities. Vacations become a reality never 
forgotten. Special rates June & Sept. Booklet 


Mrs. Virginia J. Hatch, East Shore Rd., Southport, Maine 


Sparhawk Hall 


At the Salt Water's Edge. Active sports, relaxation on our 
spacious sun deck, a varied social program, excellent meals, 
a friendly atmosphere, in short, everything for a happy 
vacation ! Open June 27. Color folder. Mrs, J. T. Kennedy, 

Pres. Carl G. Sherman, Mgr., Ogunquit, Maine 


The Marshall House 


One of New England's outstanding seacoast resort hotels 
Everything for rest, recreation, entertainment. Beach Club 
Buffets and Clambakes. Cocktail Lounges. The Emerson 
House under same management 


Edward W. Marshall, Pres. Box M, York Harbor, Maine 
The Mount Kineo on Moosehead Lake 


One of the country’s finest hotels and golf courses 
Championship swimming pool, tennis, fabulous fishing, 
trap shooting, riding. [Excellent food, cocktail lounge, 
friendly social life. Pollen free air. Also cottages. Churches 
nearby. Late June to Sept. 8 Kineo, Maine 


Pinkham Notch Inn Dena Place 


“Something more—A Tradition in Hospitality’’. Perfect 
mountain setting fur a vacation. Beautiful estate, private 
swimming pool, hiking trails, mt. climbing, fishing. $8.50 
$10.50 daily with meals. Open all year 

White Mountains, Jackson, New Hampshire 


Stonehurst Manor 


A magnificent, modernized Mountain Estate for 50 guests 
Swimming & wading pools; tennis, shuffleboard & putting 
green; views, lawns & huge pines surround you; horses & 
theatre nearby. Summer & winter season. Colorful folder 


North Conway—White Mountains—New Hampshire 


Whitneys’ in Jackson, N.H. 


A charming Inn of comfort and good cheer. Rooms, Cot 
tages, Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy beach, 
diving pier. All seasonal sports. Rec. by A.A.A. and Dun 
can Hines. Our folder tells all. Open All Vear 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N.H. 
Twin Mountain Hotel, White Mts., N.H. 


Modernized mid-Victorian landmark of distinction 

excellent cuisine—faultless service—fabulous mountain 
trails—daily motor sightseeing trips—-heated pool—trout 
fishing —television—planned evenings—send for folder 


George Nichols, Twin Mountain, N.H. 


























Sunset Hill House 


Famous Skyline Resort in the White Mts. Free Golf on 





ywnh sporty course. All Sports. Nightly entertainment 

Cocktail Lounge. No hay fever. Housekeeping cottages 

Mid-June, Mid-Oct 
Warren R. Swift, Owner-Mgr., Sugar Hill 20, N.H. 


Hallwood Lodges, Tuftonboro, N. H. 





Charming colony 6 summer homes eastern shore Lak« 
Winnipesaukee. 1 or 2 bedrooms, living room with Heat 
ilator-fireplace and Saf-Air 18 furnace, full G.E. kitchen, 


screened porch. Private saudy beach and dock. Send for 


folder. Mrs. Albert B. Hall, Manager, Mirror Lake P.O., N. H. 





The BELGRADE Hotel & Cottages 


Maine's outstanding lake resort. Warm days, cool nights 
Modern hotel & cottages. 500 acres. Private golf course, 
mile-long shore front, swimming, tennis, boating, best bass 
fishing, dancing, movies, games. Delicious ‘‘Down-East" 
meals, cookouts, cocktail lounge. Rooms $5—$11 a day per 
person. Meals at “down to earth" prices. American Plan 
available by the week. 
Send for illustrated folder or reservations 


Charles W. Ricker, Manager 
Belgrade Lakes 1 Maine 






COMPLETE 
> Pleasure Island 
t VACATION 










® Hotels, cottages, 
efficiency apts., guest houses. 
®@ Casual, informal island living. 
Swimming, sailing, fishing, golf, 
Heavenly honeymoon isle. 
®@ Ideal vacationland, and for 
year ‘round living. 


10th ANNUAL STRIPED BASS DERBY - Sept. 15-Oct. 15th 
Write for information and FREE color brochure 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD INFORMATION 
Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Commerce 
Box 6-h, Vineyord Haven, Mass. 





TEIIIEti iia 
Ogunguit~ 


~~ by the Sea, Maima ——~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling 
dunes, majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scen- 
ery. Artists’ colony. Summer Theatre. Shopping 
centre. Deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numer- 
ous hotels, guest houses, cottages, motels, res- 
tavrants, tea rooms. 

Write for folder. 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Maine 












Open June 23 to September 8 
Beautifully located, delightful seaside resort 
Write for reservations or literature. 

H. L. and M. H. MERRILL 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


* ° 
Dunelawn, Ogunquit, Maine 
Colonial mansion & guest house overlooking ocean, secluded 
in rolling lawns & gardens. 5 minute walk to 14% mi. beach 
Conveniently near village gift shops, summer theater, art 
galleries. Delicious food. Golf, tennis, riding available 


George F. Smith, Box 66, Ogunquit, Me. 











: 
Squaw Mountain Inn 

A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Moosehead Lake. 
Private golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowling 
green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins or 
rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 


hay fever The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 


. * 
Point Lookout Club, Isle Au Haut, Maine 
With cottages—ideally situated on a beautiful island in 
Penobscot Bay. Tennis, hiking and fishing, salt and fresh 
water swimming, simple living. Address inquiry 


P. O. Box 1422, Boston 4, Mass. 


/ CRAWFORD fcr; S242 




















High in the White Mts. Sporty Golf. 2 Pri- 
vate Lakes. Beach House. Varied social activ- 
ities. Log Lodges—Superior food. American 
and European Plans. Special Family Plan 
Rates. Churches nearby. 


Season: Late June to mid October 


Write Richard Edgerton, Managing Director 
a or Consult Your Travel Agent 














. 
Eagle Mountain House 

Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valley. A square mile private 
estate with golf course, farm and forest. Large sand beach 
swimming pool, trout fishing, shuffleboard, dancing 
movies, social program. July 1 to Oct. 13. Color brochure 


Arthur P. Gale, Owner-Manager. Jackson, N.H 





Rust Pond Cottages ' 
Individual cottages on shore and knoll. Sandy Beach. Ex 
cellent meals in Dining Room. Breakfast served in your 
cottage. Brochure and map of property on request 
Forrest Durkee, Manager, Wolfeboro 15, N. H. 
In Florida, Grey Gull Motel, Sarasota 





MOTOR COURTS 








Grey Gull Motel 


1 & 2 room apts, acc. 2-6. On Crescent Beach, Siesta Key 
Air-conditioning optional. Private Beach—good fishing 
Summer rates— May 1 to Dec. 1 $40-$75 weekly. Folder 
Mrs. Ruth A. Thompson, Rt. 4— Box 879A, Sarasota, Florida 
Summer resort: Rust Pond Cottages, Wolfeboro 15, N.H. 


The Homestead Inn 
4 beautiful small Colonial Inn with every facility for a 
perfect New England holiday or honeymoon in a club at 
mosphere. 28 miles from N.Y.C. April Ist to Dec. Ist 
Tel. 8-7500 

Philip A. Waldron, Greenwich, Conn. 


COLORADO 





(APE CODDER HOTEL 
aud CABANAS 


Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, 
ideal for honeymooners. Private beach 
and swimming pool, golf near-by, all 
sports. Dancing and cocktail bar. 
Famed Cape Cod food. $12 up, in- 
cluding meals. Special June rates for 
honey mooners. 

Color Folder 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN « P.O. BOX 632, FALMOUTH. MASS 


















on request, 














Private Beach,. golf, tennis, swimming, 
bicycling, fishing, sailing. Cocktail bar. 
$12.00 up, including meals. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Box 15, SIASCONSET, MASS. 
East Bay Lodge 


The Friendly Inn on Cape Cod. Restful surroundings, 
fun and companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. 100 yards from the sea. All summer sports. $12 
up daily includes excellent meals 


George M. Leghorn, Prop., Osterville 16, Mass. 


The Northfield 


Sports and recreation to interest every member of the 
family on the 250 acre estate of this charming country Inn 
Scenic surroundings, delicious meals, informal social 
events. Open all year. Color folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield, Mass. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott,Mass. 


Directly on the ocean 12 miles from Boston Ideal sea 
shore and country environment All recreational features 

Private beach. Comfortable and spacious accommoda 
tions. Cuisine includes a variety of seafood specialties. Open 


May to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, President 


The Pines 


(Cape Cod’s Family Resort) Thrift Season—5 day pack- 
age vacation — private beach—warm bathing —boats—full 
entertainment cottage or main house ac commodatiors 
American plan. Open June to September 

Reservation Manager, Cotuit, Mass. 




















Cottage Colony of Distinc- 

Che tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 

the finer things with Rest, 

dam Relaxation and Privacy. 

Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 


May 15—Oct. 15—A.P. 
Rec. Duncan Hines—A.A.A. 














Bonnie Oaks Inn and Bungalows 

Relaxed family vacations. Rustic atmosphere. Modern 
comforts. All sports. Children supervised. Reasonable rates 
include bounteous Vermont meals. Season June 25th to 
Mid-October. Write for free booklet to Borden and Louise 
Avery, Box |. Qn Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Vermont 


SONS SP 


Direct Greyhound Connections 


Terminal to 
£ ‘ , 
MOODUS CONN. 
miles of 


50 x 100’ Filtered Pool, 1!» n 
beach, Trout Stream, Salt Water Nearby 
Fabulous Sports, Entertainment and Food 


SHOP AND COMPARE 


Drive up for a visit—even in off season. 




















I RT. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Glamorous resort for 
young couples and singles. 

All sports, lake, beach, 

pool, two bands. § 

Exciting programs. 

- Write for Folder 
Middlefield 12, } 
Connecticut i 

DIAMOND 6-7777 





The Timber Trails Inn 


4 small inn, known for gracious country living amid un 
surpassed natural beauty. Lakes, mountains, forests to ex 
plore. 1400 acres, sand beach, tennis, riding. Golf nearby 
Children’s activiti June 10th to October 17th. Address 


The Inn, Timber Trails Club, Sherman, Conn. 








Lincoln Court Hitching Post Cafe 


Cheyenne’s Outstanding Motel, 64 units. Gift Shoy 
Heated Swimming Pool, TV, 24 hour hotel service. Dining 
Room, and Coffee Shop Famous for Thick Western Steak 
U.S. 30 West. Phone 
7772. AAA Recommended | 


Colorado, Pikes Peak Region 
\ 


vely resort hotel famous for food, hospitality, comforts 
Centrally located in scenic mountain and recreational area 
Enjoy our Modified American or European plan. Write for 
brochure and complete information 


Hotel Grand View, Manitou Springs, Colo. | I<: ! 


HOLIDAY /JUNE 





Sheldon House and Bungalows 


Pine Orchard, Conn. On Long Island Sound, 11 Miles east 
of New Have Private Beach, Beach Lunches served, con 
tinental breakfast. Golf, Tennis, pool, nearby. New York, 
Washingt Robert F. Warner, 


, hicago, Boston offic: 
‘or further information, Write Carl S. Graves, Lessee 











RESORTS 


NEW JERSEY 


VIRGINIA 


PLACES TO STAY 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








RANCHES 


FLORIDA 
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FOR SUMMER COMFORT- 


. poeove THE Se 
, 


Se 


= 
Ocean decks. Health baths. A brilliant beach 


for bathing direct from guest rooms. Dancing 


Yeu ano ©°° 


in the Merrie Mayfair Lounge 


GEORGE B. BRUNI, ascRAPER ey h 
Vice President & General Manager s of of 
a 


he CLARIDGE 


ATLANTIC 











ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
at SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Private Beach. Famous Resort of the Highest class. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Fine Food. Congenial fun and re- 
laxation. Dancing, Summer Theatre, Shops, Night 
Clubs. Easy to reach by Train or Motor. Superb State 
Highways. Only 61 miles New York or Philadelphia. 
SEASON June 16 = Sept. 12 
For descriptive Brochure and Afttrac- 
tive American Plan Rates, write 
A. P. ST. THOMAS, Owner-Mgr. 


\ The Cool of the Sea 
For Your Holiday 


One of America’s truly fine sea 








shore resorts overlooking own 
private beach. Excellent Golf 
and Tennis. Early sea 
son space available. Write 
for folder. Open June 26 

F. L. ABEL, Mgr 


SS SS 


ME §§ex and Sussex 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 





. . 
Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 

Inviting country inn overlooking acres of rolling country 
side. Comfortable guest accommodations, delicious food, 
charming Early-American atmosphere. Between N. Y. and 
Phila. Adjoining Princeton U. campus. 100 attractive rooms 


G. Bland Hoke, Mgr. 
NEW YORK 
WESTPORT INN 


On Lake Champlain Westport, New York 


A distinguished Inn set in historic, scenic, colorful 
North Country 
Offers excellent golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 











= 


/ Yur Ces 


ts Octan breeze 


and spend glorious sun-kissed days at this 
“easy to reach, hard to leave” vacationland. 
Superb surf, fine beach, golfing, fishing, 
tennis, sightseeing, riding, and starlight 
dancing at beautiful beach clubs. 


White for color folders, Room HJ, Chamber 


of Commerce, Virginia Beach, Va. 


€ 





KRKENERKREREN 


STOP AT 


VIRG rts NIA 
ON YOUR VACATION 


The entire family 
isi restored colonial 
where Washington, 
Jefferson and other patriots 
kindled our American democracy. 
See the Governor’s Palace, 
i Tavern and other 
exhibition buildings. . 
range of attractive hotel accom- 






Williamsburg Lodge& Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


Write direct or contact Res- 
ervation Offices— New 


6-6800, Washington: 
t., NW. Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 





Bua, VA 


4 





Wow as 


EOP EF ONT PS AN 


WAGON WHEEL 


RESTAURANT 
MOTEL and Resort 
on U.S. No.1, 3 miles south of historic Alexandria, Va. 
Air-conditioned luxury, swimming pool and other out 


door sports. Television. 20 minutes from downtown 
ay Washington, D. C 






Write for our free map 

and Quolity Court Guide, 

all the way to Florida 
ah 






NEW (March,’55) Same Management 


THE TOWNE MOTEL 
808 N. Washington St., right in the heart of 
ALEXANDRIA,VA.- 5 miles from Washington 


Television— Muzak — Free Radio 


Air Conditioned —5 Restaurants Adjacent 


YAVANVYAWAY 
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A RESORT CLUB 


. 
Rm. HY56 

. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 6 

* Miami Beach 39, Florida q 

€ plan to visit Miami Beach in. = j 

| P Please send information on 4 

r hotels apartments j 

1 ——— = 
——— eas 

» Name__— : 
— ——— 

° Address ——— ’ 
State__. — 

ow aw Tree. se”. ee 


A Complete Domain of Pleasure 


and Cabana Club, 


Your inquiry is invited 





be ee 





The Trafton Chalfonte 


A fine hotel with a fine clientele. Charming, spacious, with 
oceanfront verandah. Modified American plan, dining 
room famed for Virginia specialities. Club privileges. Ad 


acent free parking for guest Write for color folder 
Oceanfront at 28th, Virginia Beach, Va. 





VIRGINIA BEACH, Va, 





RANCHES 








Safe harbor for boats 
Spacious grounds, beautiful gardens, Cocktail Lounge 
and Terrace overlooking Lake and Mountains | 
“*A real haven for relaxation, pleasure and comfort’ 
On Routes 9N and 22. R.R. Station 3 minutes from Inn 
Write or ‘phone for reservations 


Lake Placid Marcy 

World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel 
Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily 
including superlative food. Special low rate honeymoon 
package. Recommended by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 
souvenir booklet. Write. Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


MEXICO 
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WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 


Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Swim 
ming in Heated and Filtered Pool, Wonderful Meals 
American Plan from $77.50 weekly Pack Trips 
Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent 
or write for folder. May 15 to Oct. Lat 


HANK HODER 


invite you 
» out west 





Florissant, Colorado 





Hidden Valley Ranch 


netive, colorful Adirondack Mt. Ranch Resort with 
exceptional facilities fo Ww recreation, relaxation, entertain 
I Res 


, lake, sar id beach, all other sports 


dant Orchestra. Superior Cuisine. American Plan sensible 
rates. Free Catalogue Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 








Prank & heme Pearson, Sane Mgrs., Ba 


Lost Valley Texas Resort Ranch 


ver Texas Dude Ranct 4S mi. N.W San Antonio. | 


t food, comfortable r i 8 ate bath. Most r 
ait oned Pool :9-h ourse; good hor te 
ind rv Wr e for rates & reservat 








AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 


sera, Vones. 18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 





| The Time of Your Life—7 days $77 


cation at S Bas V, high in the Rockies. Rid wit 

1 lake or ri r; en enic trips, square dancing, best 
eals you ever ate ~ ad for big free picture folder with 
pecial family rates 


Sportsiand Valley Ranch, Winter Park 1, Colo. 


Friendly, planned entertair 


Unexcelled cuisine 


Wagon Dinners, 





i} 
mod 


|S Half Diamond Ranch—Est. 1927 


re # Premier | ike i’. in Banff country. Alt. 2800’ 
ore good tr rancl tivitic excellent food 
iter sports, inc kiing; goo d{ hing. Hunting in Sea 
Rates for Far ili Member Dude Rancher Asso. since 


Write Mrs. E. L. : eaten, Skookumchuck, B.C. 


Reasonable rates, 


D MRS. FRANK SNELL, JR. 








Snowshoe Ranch, Primitive Area, 
| Beautiful Stock Ranch fii S Bhotwosraph on 

knew. Tasty meals, campfire suppers, games, song 
s, hayrack rides, fine f hing. WI esome fun for every 


Write Ted & Eva Kasdorf, Kremmling, Colorado 


HOLIDAY 








Life begins 
at 40 in'55 ~~ 


An entire city cele: \\ 
brates its birthday . 
with dances, tourna- 
ments, special events 
and a year-ful of sun- 
shine surprises! It’s our 
birthday—your party to 
climax forty brilliant 
years of having fun and 
Staying young... Come 
soon to the world’s 
largest concentration 

of hotels and — 


ment ~ Cae > 
=> aS 


| Clip coupon Today! ——>. 
eee 
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elites 


Name your pleasure and 
you'll find it in Jackson- Te 
ville—fishing, boating, 
beaches, pools, golf, mosT 
Class A Baseball, dog Por 


and auto races, scenic 
and historic tours, gay yOUR / 

on_ey : 
night life . . . with an M 


Indian Summer climate. 

















| TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU ‘ 
' 305 Hogan Street : 
' Jacksonville, Florida : 
' Please send folder, ‘‘More Fun For Your Money,"’ to: } 
: NAME 
| ADDRESS ' 
: city STATE ' 





WASHINGTON 
LAKE QUINAULT LODGE 

















Lake view room steam heated. On 
Washir ig tor * famous Olympic Penin 
ila oot thrilling Quinault Rapids, 
indian guide Fish, cano« wim, relax 
Olympic Natl. Park, famed 
Rain Forests nearby. Eu 


ropean plan Excellent 
food. Open May 15 thru 
Sept. 15. Write for bro 











chure, rates to ap 
Claude G. & Terry |. Walker, Owners 
Box 7C Qvinault, Washington 
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RESORTS 





PLACES TO STAY 


RANCHES 


Aes ae delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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= PENNSYLVANIA 

SD Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

] TOP INFORMAL RESORT IN THE EAST vor a oneymoon . fami oo all ages 1e out- 
}  saeaneen yvacneee.. {|i “a ea 


& Mid-west states. Richard E. Quillen,Mg 


SHAWNEE Inn 
SHAW NEE - ON-DELAWAR 
PENNSYLVANIA Tel. Stroudsburg | 





>= 








One of the East’s most colorful resorts. Com- 
plete relaxation for all the family. Swimming 
pool, tennis, great golf, and supervised chil- 
dren’s activities. Easily reached from all East 


r. 


| 


Ee 
40 











Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful saving. One of America's finest hotels. 


Unique and Beautif 4 golf courses. Open year ‘ro 


European Plan. 


und. 


Joseph Gassler, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 





HAWAII 








Your share of paradise 


is waiting in... 






Three modern resort hotels in 


the midst of the outer Islands’ 









* KONA INN 


See Your Travel Agent 
or 


nformation, writ Dept 


7 KALAKAUA HONOLULU HAWA 








é INTER- ISLAND travel service 


unspoiled Polynesian scenery 


* KAUAI INN 
* the NANILOA 
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CALIFORNIA 
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THIS SUMMER JOIN THE FUN AT AMERICA'S 
ONLY INTERNATIONAL PLAYGROUND 
Coronado is that ‘‘ferryland’’ 
just across the bay from San Diego 
where there's everything in the world 
for relaxation and fun. 

Beach and Tennis Club. Sailing 
Deep Sea Fishing. Dancing. Golf. 
Superb American Pian food in the 
world-famous Crown Room. 
Specia! care for children 
Organized programs for teen agers. 
And just minutes away, Jai Alai 
and racing in old Mexico 
For reservations, consult your 
travel agent, or write direct. 


. Hotel Del 
CORONADO 


CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 
Ashton A. Stanley, Managing Director 
The Famous All-Year Resort Across the Bay from San Diego 
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AT THE BEACH IN BERMUDA 


Private beach front cabana cottages for two 
t living room, bath, veranda. Main Club for me 


entertainment, dancing under the stars 


Your Travel Agent or N. Y. Office 
- 16 West the Street Rep 6-3070 








the Res CLUB 
we Bermuda | 
Bermuda Cottages, 
1, 2 & 3-bedroom hou g cottag n choice 
tions. Be autifully furnis he ed { tilly eq 1. Maid ser 
meals optional. Acce to beach golf,a ports. Write for 


booklet & rates 


Paget, Bermuda | 
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featuring all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land 
sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request 


Hotel Allegheny—Eagles Mere 

Charming, small, Am. Plan hotel. Every facility for won- 
derful summer vacation. Lake swimming, fishing, boating. 
Excellent cooks prepare delicious meals. Garden-grown 
vegetables. Attractive rates for individuals, couples, fam- 


ilies. Brochure. Hotel Allegheny, Eagles Mere, Penna. 
Crestmont Inn Calls You 


For a perfect family vacation in the scenic Alleghenies. 
New ranch type cottages. Delicious meals. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Concerts, 
dancing. Tot and Teenage Directors. Opens June 15. Folder. 


Crestmont Inn—Eagles Mere, Pa.—Phone 137 


i CITY HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





Ton. VALLEY 


on ECHO LAKE 13, Penna. 
Poconos 700acre informal Honeymoon-Holiday Resort. 
* Private cabins. Meals, Orchestra Dancing in $100,000 
% Central Club. White sand beach, 9 Hole Golf Course 


Discount Rates NOW 
thru early July 





Write for color 
Vacation Booklet 
or Honeymoon 














HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


ao lay Dom 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
full-length 
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of 


circulating ice water, 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Abel Lerindlon 


Charles E. Rochester, President 
Fess Geo. W. Miller, Manager 


SiLEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


Maas ae S&S | 
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Continued from Page 153 

Guard, but being a foxy tactician 
himself, he had all of the red flags 
publicly burned in Main Street. 

All might have gone well if at 
about this time the Highway Com- 
mission had not complained that 
someone was stealing the survey 
markers for widening a highway, if a 
San Francisco newspaper had not 
investigated and found that the 
Longshoremen were working the 
docks as usual and if the Salinas 
housewives had not got on their 
high horse about not being able to 
buy groceries. The citizens reluc- 
tantly put away their guns, the own- 
ers granted a small pay raise and the 
General left town. I have always 
wondered what happened to him. 
He had qualities of genius. It was a 
long time before Salinians cared to 
discuss the episode. And now it is 
comfortably forgotten. Salinas was 
a very interesting town. 

It is a kind of metropolis now and 
there must be nearly fourteen thou- 
sand people living where once a 
blacksmith shop stood in the swamp. 
The whole the valley has 
changed. But the high, thin, gray fog 
still hangs overhead and every after- 
noon the harsh relentless wind blows 
up the valley from King City. And 
the town justifies the slogan given it 
when it was very young... Salinas is! 


face of 


THE END 











completely NEW YORK 


«+. and the perfect hotel for 











busy men and women! 


Enjoy ovr Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $6 to $10; doubles: $10 to 
$16. Many with television. 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 


TL 
your best bet is 


the NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 
PLAZA HOTELS 


You tl feel ‘‘at home 

the smooth service 
modern air conditioned 
accommodations and the 
excellent food 
DRIVE-IN’” REGIST 
TION at the N Eecand 
Plaza Regist er in our 
parking garage nd go | 
directly to your room 

Write for booklet | 








» «++» IN NEW YORK 


On the fashionable East Side... 
near the United Nations, close 
to everything. 400 outside rooms, 
restaurant, bar, famous cocktail 
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lounge — TOP O'THE TOWER. 





Ask your travel agent to make 








your reservation or write us 





directly. (Please mention Holiday.) 


Single $4-$8, Double $8-$15, Suite $12-$22 


EAST 49TH ST. AT 1ST AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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MEXICO CITY 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
MATADOR 


Continued from Page 35 


heard it said that he intended to 
study for the priesthood, a theory 
which his mother derides. | agree 
with her, in spite of the three statues 
of the Virgin which he used to carry 
in his baggage when fighting, in 
spite of the shrine in his bedroom 
to the Virgin of the Sash, protectress 
of Huelva, whose vestment he has 
adorned with gold thread from one 
of his fighting suits. If Miguel had a 
mission, it is now accomplished: it 
was to prove that a member of his 
family could leave the ring famous 
and whole, not forgotten like his 
father, not dead like Manuel. 

A desert of boredom stretches 
ahead of him. He entertains seldom, 
though last year Rita Hayworth 
looked in, an occasion for which he 
donned an enormous double-breasted 
suit, smiled wanly and looked un- 
comfortable. He sips Scotch from 
time to time, but without enthusi- 
asm, and his dancing is no more 
than fair. He once tried to convince 
me that he was an avid student of 
history and biography; but the idea 
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Every time 
you brush 
your teeth 
refresh 
your eyes 
with a 
2-drop bath 
of MURINE 


Eyes tired? Two drops 
of Murine in each 
eye refresh them in 
seconds! Murine’s 
seven tested ingredi- 
ents make it gentle 
as a tear—use it daily, 
regularly, as often as 
your eyes feel tired. 
It makes your eyes 
feel good. 
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There's an OWENS for you - 18 thru 35° 


WORTH MORE 


when you buy. 


WORTH MORE 


when you sell! 
See your friendly OWENS Dealer! 
















to 
EUROPE 


@ De Luxe Sleeper Flights 
@ First and Tourist Class 
e Luxurious Douglas 
DC-6Bs 


























Overnight te See your Travel Agent or 


o PARIS. N | JULIAN 
MILAN at ay Yi 
ROME 7 
NAPLES 15 East Sist St.. New York 





ENJOY 


The Thrill of a real Cape Cod vacation 


% Private Beach *% Olympia Pool 
% Broadway Entertainment 
* All outdoor Sports % Free deep sea fishing 
Write Dept. C for free illustrated color brochure 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


Manomet Point Plymouth, Mass. 
Season May 26 through October 1 














Every month 
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Places-to-Stay 


advertisers offer you a wealth of ideas and sugges- 
tions for pleasure trips and business trips-—or a com- 
bination of both. 

Write direct to the advertisers for further information 
and for reservations 

Make oa habit of using HOUDAY's advertising pages 
to solve your accommodation problems. 


See pages 154, 155, and 156 of this issue. 











convulsed his sister. Miguel reads 
nothing, she said, but outdoor 
and adventure stories. He is a first- 
class shot, rides well and has two 
horses, drives well and has two cars, 
sails well and has two boats. Above 
all, he has the bullfighter’s love of 
cockfighting. He owns twenty bru- 
tal bantams, and the only time I have 
ever seen him carefree and expansive 
was ata cockfight in Madrid, betting 
on his own birds. Puny-armed, thin 
in the thighs and markedly knock- 
kneed, he is and always has been 
stirred by the smell of violence. 
The opulence of his home does 
not impress him. He bought it 
primarily for his sister and mother, 
and is usually out, sitting silent at a 
corner bar sipping a manzanilla and 
shrugging the corners of his mouth 
as his friends make jokes for him. 
Tomorrow, perhaps, he will be sum- 
moned to a banquet by Franco; but 
the next day he will be back in 
Huelva, twiddling his thumbs and 
nursing his secret. His favorite com- 
panion is Galapago (“The Turtle”), 
a peasant his 
assistants in the ring. Aware that 


who was one of 
Galapago had eyesight so poor that 
sooner or later a bull would catch 
him, and knowing that he could not 
afford to Litri brought 
Galapago back to Huelva, where he 
was born, and gave him a pension 
for life. The gesture was character- 
istically self-effacing; I found it out 
by chance from a man in a café. No 
one I know has more pride in his 
work and less out of it than Litri. 


retire, 


His mother’s most ardent wish is 
that 
woman, 
modern wives,” and “forget about 
the bulls.”” Her prayer may be de- 
nied; but if Litri does return to the 
ring it will be rarely and without 
much heart for the job. After all, it 
was in his fourth season that Manuel 
was killed. Miguel, having survived 
four seasons, may feel that the fam- 
ily’s luck has been pressed too hard. 

He has what Oscar Wilde, speak- 
ing of Max Beerbohm, called “the 
secret of perpetual old age.” The 
smooth, butter-brown skin and the 
slack lips are a child’s, but the dark, 
wary eyes tell of a spirit prematurely 
ancient. His life has been governed 
by honor, by pacts and promises 
with himself, with his mother and 
with the Virgin. When he became a 
matador he promised the Virgin of 
Rocio, whose sanctuary is seventy 
kilometers from Huelva, that if for- 
tune pursued him he would make a 


he should marry “a good 


not one of these clever 


pilgrimage to her. Recently, he made 
good the pledge, riding across open 
country for two days to the shrine, 
where he gave thanks for his life and 
luck. His contract with the bulls, for 
THE END 


the moment, is over. 
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DON'T BE 
VAGUE... 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY - 


86.8 PROOF 
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* RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 





Discover 


Breathe deep of the freshness of an Ozark 
morning... relax in the grandeur of sunset 
over a quiet lake. Missouri puts you in the 
mood to explore her many historic and scenic 
treasures. You and your family will re-live 
legends as you follow the forgotten trails of 
Indians and pioneers, visiting landmarks 
| famed in song and story. You'll find new 

vigor and enjoyment in Missouri's special 

kind of fishing, boating, riding, swimming 
| and countless other sports. Try family adven- 
| turing the ““Missouri way”’—it’s different, 
| delightful, and oh! so relaxing! Accommoda- 
tions in every price range, including cabins 
and camp sites in wilderness areas. Send for 
free vacation information. 
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FAMILY ADVENTURELAND 





MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. F-543, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Send Missouri Vacation Folder to 





Nome 
Street 
City 


State 
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CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP 


Furnishers 


Custom Tailors 


WARM 
WEATHER 
SUITS 


Chipp natural shoulders, 
three button coat, small 
lapels, regular pockets 
and flaps, 10” hook vent, 
no front dart, lap seam, 
plain front, slender line 
trousers, 21” knee, 18” 
bottom. 








H1 Cotton Cord—Tan and Grey 26.50 
H2 Crinkly Seersucker—Tan and Grey 26.50 
H3 Hairline Cotton Cords— Tan, Grey, 
Blue 26.50 
A. Matching Knee Length Shorts 9.00 
H4 Dacron and Cotton Hairline (Wash 
‘n Wear) Grey, Blue, Tan, Black- 
Brown, Black-Grey 39.75 
H5 Dacron and Acetate Tropicals 
Dark Navy, Fieldstone Tan, Char- 
coal Gre y 
H6 Shepherd Check Odd Coat (Wash 'n 
Wear) Chipp new market model, 3 
button flap, welt seam, side vents, 
bright colors—Red and white, Ol- 
ive and white, Light blue and white 27.50 
H7 Poplin. Washables— Natural, Olive 


50.00 


ddtH) ddiH> ddiH> ddiHD ddiH> ddiH> ddiH> 
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HIPP CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP CHIPPp CHIPP CHIPP 
ddlH) ddiH>D ddiH> ddiH>D ddiH: 


drab 35.00 
A. Matching Knee Length Shorts 10.50 
H8 Natural Irish Linen Odd Coat 35.00 


Sizes 35-46, Shorts, Regulars, Longs, Extra Longs 
LIMITED STOCK ON SHORTS AND EXTRA LONGS 
State suit size 
Trousers shipped unfinished cuffs 
Add 50¢ for Parcel Post No C.O.D's 
2nd Choice Advisable on Mail Orders 


Chipp Travelers are now on the road. Upon re 
quest, we will be happy to supply their itinerary 


Chipp 


14 Bast 44th Street *« New York 17, N. Y. 


CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP CHIPP C 


NEWasatonic power 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 





RECHARGES OVERNIGHT AT HOME 


Now your flashlight troubles are over. 
The new rechargeable Gould Multi-Lite 
will last for years in normal use. The 
new principle nickel cadmium batteries 
take more than 200 charges in laboratory 
tests. Each charge equals the life of a 
dry cell. 


Multi-Lite assures you of a powerful 
beam always, for it recharges overnight. 
Charger operates on 110 volts. A lead 
from charger plugs into flashlight base. 
Batteries are not removed. Charger 
handles several flashlights individually. 


Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
case with charger and batteries—$19.95. 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, send check 
or money order for postpaid delivery. 


A GIFT HE’LL ALWAYS REMEMBER 
GOULD-NATIONAL BartreRries, inc. 


Multi-Lite Division Dept. 7 Depew, New York 
BETTER BATTERIES SINCE 1898 
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give HIM a box of imported 
ROYAL JAMAICA CIGARS 


The finest available in America today! 
They are made exclusively of fully 
matured, choice vintage tobaccos 
for incomparable flavor and aro- 
ma... they are hand rolled and 
hand wrapped ..,.. and packed 
only in genuine seasoned 
cedarwood boxes. 

io wantin tiers TE 
Day gift you can find for POSTPAID 


the man who understands Write for prices on 
a fine cigar. individual sizes. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: 


GREGORY LIMITED, INC. 


155 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Magnetic (ARETTE CASE 
' sticks to auto dashboard 


Gives you easy, safe, fumble-proof access to your cigo- 
rettes becouse it's aiways on the dash held there 
by @ powerful concealed magnet. Mystify your friends 
Holds a full pack; fine quality, smooth grain imported 


leather. Specify regular or king 
size. Check or money order $225 ppd 


Write for FREE catalogue of gift and home 
decorative ideas, Early Amer- 
ican, Traditional, and Modern. 












1544-H Miracle Mile 


Manhasset, New York | 
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ELEGANT SILVER DOLLAR LIGHTER 


The excitement of giving this stunning desk or 
table lighter isonly offset by the joy of receiving 
one. It’s a nice way to say “‘remember me.”’ 
And, it will increase in value each day because 
silver dollars are no longer minted and these 
choice specimens promise to become rare. 
Coin is permanently embedded in solid lucite— 
sparkles and gleams like a gem. Lifetime 
Evans lighter is of highly polished chrome— 
comes with a written guarantee. Pamper your- 
self or please a close friend. Only $12.95 ppd. 
Order from Red Oaks, Dept. 742-H, Winnetka, Ill. 











Just 81 and You'll Walk on Air 


Here's quick relief for anyone suffering from calluses, 
blisters, spur or bruised heels, or general foot fatigue. Albin 
Air Cush'n Innersoles give your feet immediate comfort 
Just place in your shoes and walk. Air moves thru a small 
channel gently massaging feet. Odorless, non-absorbent, al 
most weightless. Order by men's or women's shoe size 
Only $1.00 a pair (no COD's please—money back if not 
delighted). Albin of California, Room 106, 1401-67 W. 8th 
St.. Los Angeles 17, California 








FROM YOUR COLOR FILMS 
KODACHROME + ANSCOCHROME 
EKTACHROME «+ ANSCO COLOR 
4x5 5x7 8x10 
$1 $2 
FILM PROCESSED ANSCO EXTACHROME $1 
Send for complete price list. 
Fast service—high quality 
Satisfaction or money back 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H-65, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta. Washington 7, D.C 

















eo Le BAY 


Vacation Preview: If you choose the right place in the 


right season, any time can be a happy vacation time, of course. Never- 


theless, it’s the traditional summer vacation that still entices most of 


us, and for this contented majority, the Shopper here presents a pre- 


view of the freshest in resort accessories and travel gadgets, things 





Passport Purse 

A sleek companion for continental 
touring. Purse opens out into 
passport-size wallet with several 
pockets and zippered 
compartment. 714”x4'4”, closed. 
In green or red calfskin 

or in snakeskin, $13.75, postpaid, 
including tax. T. Anthony, 

751 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
















Terry Cloth Robe 

for beach or after shower. 
Red-and-blue monogram matches 
sleeve binding. Small (10-12), 
medium (14—16), large (18-20). 
$8.98, postpaid, plus $1 

for monogram. 

The Hope Chest, Inc., 

115 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
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Camel Carryall 

A soft camel-hide bag from Egypt for 
lightweight travel. Weighs 

3 Ibs. 10 ozs., measures 21”x8”x12 4”. 
In natural color. Zippered 

closing with lock, two outside pockets 
with locks, and interior pocket 

in leather lining. $40, 

postpaid, including Federal tax. 
Edwin House, 

145 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 12. 





Cotton Cutie 

A double-duty set for summer travel 
comfort. The permanently 

pleated cotton shortie needs no 
ironing and can be used 

as a nightie or a blouse. In white 
with pink, blue or yellow 

ribbon trim. S, M, L. Shortie with 
pants, $11.75, postpaid. 


Bournefield, 660 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 
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SHOPPER 


you'll be seeing around favorite holiday spots in the coming months. 


It doesn’t matter whether you’re planning a grand tour of Europe, an 


American auto ramble or a stay at your mountain, shore or lakeside re- 


treat—there’s a new idea here for you to take along. Look over the 


Shopper’s wares, and help yourself to a tidier, more relaxed vacation. 
















Ground Work 

These suéde or goatskin Peter Pan-like 
slippers are butter soft and fold 

up compactly for traveling. Suéde (with 
bow) in cherry, sapphire, daffodil 

or green, $4.95. Goatskin in 

white, natural or pink, $5.95. Postpaid. 
Give shoe width and size. Ho-Gans, 
1772 Filbert St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 





Travel Mates 

Companion pieces in tan-and- 
white gingham. Long-sleeved cotton 
blouse with buttoned cuffs, 

sizes 10-16, $8.10. Bag with white 
leather trim and magazine 

holder, $10, including tax. Postpaid. 
French Boot Shop, 

541 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Sand Dandy 

for warm-weather jaunts. Canvas 
beach throw and bag in gay multicolored 
stripes. Green, red and blue 

on beige. Beach throw, which can also 
be used to protect car seat 

against wet bathing suits, is 72’’x31’’, 
costs $4.95. Matching 

vinyl-lined bag, 14” high, is $3.50. 
Postpaid. The Gables, 

Box 41, Baldwin, N.Y. 


Basket Boon 

A straw basket bedecked with 

bri ht artificial flowers and attached 

to a 36” bamboo walking cane. Can be 
hung on chair or stuck in sand or 

lawn. Kerchief attached 

to top of basket ties in contents. 

$9.15, postpaid. The Separate 

Shop, Sherwood Square, Westport, Conn. 
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Compares 


To any golfer who loves the game, no other thrill has the lift of a 


good, long, straight drive or a well-played 


how to achieve this thrill? Clubs that fit are most important. 


Most golfers shop around from one brand 


and hoping that they'll finally find a single club—or a set—with that 
“sweet feel” (meaning they really fit the man who's playing them). 
A few, wiser than the rest, order a matched set of Kenneth Smith 










clubs. 
Kenneth Smith clubs are skillfully 


beautifully balanced. 







Smith’s 


Kenneth omith 


~ Ha nm d ma de 14 ed bs 


BOX 41-H, KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 
CUSTOM CLUB MAKER SINCE 1918 


No Other Thrill 


specifications by trained craftsmen, personally gv'ded by Kenneth Smith. 
They fit you—and because they fit, 
shots better, really relax as you play. Lower scores follow naturally. Every 
Kenneth Smith club in a set is matched and accurately swing-balanced. You 
get the same feel in every club. No other clubs are so skillfully made, so 


Take the first step today to get more 
thrills from golf. Send for Kenneth 


Chart. Use coupon below. 




























approach to the pin. But 


of club to another, groping 


hand fashioned to your individual 


you can sSw.1g more easily, control 


booklet and Correct Fitting 


Send your booklet and 
Correct Fitting Chart. 


Name 


Address PMD» Reson 
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Gift 
Boxed 






MONEY BELT 


Handsome top-quality cowhide belt with 
2 concealed zippered pockets in which 
you can safely carry your money. In a 


gift box. 
@ For Fother's Day 


@ For Graduation 

@ For Birthdays 

@ Going-Away Gift 
Welcome gift for any man away from 
home . . . on business or vacation, at 
school or in the army. Brown or black. 
Sizes 32 to 42. 

Only $3.95 

CLARION PRODUCTS, Box 488Y, Highland Park, ill. 
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Miniature ARMY, NAVY & AIR CORPS 
100 TOYS IN ALL! Gum, 


A “strategic defense command” of 100 plastic toys includ 
ing 4 each: riflemen, infantrymen, bazookamen, marksmen, 
sailors, tonks, trucks, jeeps, battleships, cruisers and 
bombers; and 8 each: machine gunners, sharpshooters, of- 
ficers, WAVEs, WACs, cannons ond jet p'anes. Each toy is 
completely assembled, designed to scale and measures up 
to 42”. Just send $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for each set of 100 toys. Order several sets TODAY... 


kids love ‘em! write for FREE catalog. 


444.H Boelved Ave. 
BODINE’S “anni” 














SENT ON APPROVAL! 





In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 







Clubs 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR 


of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 










. interiors 
















65X-130X-167X 


eervecror, TELESCOPE 








Completely 
assembled, 
ready for use. 





1. 4 inch 
Parabolic Mirror 





2. 4-power Achro- 
matic Finder 


3. 3 Achromatic 
Eyepieces 


4. Rack & Pinion 
Focusing 





life .. . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 












SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 
order) for 40-page illustrated 
four-color catalog, with detailed 
description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 







0916 Ashre 
»s Angeles 2 
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5. Folding Hard- 
wood Tripod 





Hartford, Conn 
Shipping Weight 
12 Ibs 





Money Back 
Guarantee 





BD Express Charges 
4 collect 








Amazing new telescope for amateur astronomy, pre- 
cision engineered to professional standards. Both 
pleasure and serious study of the stars now possible 
for everyone. Has features previously found only on 
instruments selling for more than twice its low price. 





Scientifically constructed yet simple to operate. 





Illustrated Brochure on Request or 
Send check or money order, Dept. HD2 


CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 
331 Church Street . Hartford 1, Conn. 
















































ALSO MAKERS OF THE 
FAMOUS Kem THERM. A-CHESTS 








Insist on the finest. Only the KM Therm- 
A-Jug has these exclusive features: -KM- 
test-proofed super insulation... Super 
Durex liner is odorless, tasteless, non- 
staining because it’s especially coated 
... Outer jacket is rust-proof treated for 
years of service and good looks . . . comes 
with push-button non-clog spigot, or 
easy-pour plastic spout in both 1 gallon 
and 11% gallon sizes. 


Original #M- Therm-A-Jug has been the 
choice of millions for more than a quar- 
ter century. The new exclusive features 
listed above make today’s Therm-A-Jug 
the most efficient, the finest, your money 
can buy. This is proved by the acclaim 
which has been given the KM Therm- 
A-Jug by Sportsmen, Travelers, and First 
Aid Groups described below. 


1KM- THERM-A-JUGS 
ACCLAIMED THE WORLD OVER 


Sportsman's Club 

. Awarded the National Sports- 
man's Plaque. The National 
SPORTSMAN'S CLUB OF 
AMERICA selected K-M Therm- 
A-Jugs above all competition, to 
receive their coveted Sportsman's 
Award Plaque emblematic of 
PRODUCT EXCELLENCE IN 
DESIGN, CRAFTSMANSHIP 
AND UTILITY! 








Admiral Byrd 


. It was natural for K-M 
Therm-A-Jugs to accompany 
Admiral Byrd on his history 
making expedition to the 
South Pole A feat so dar- 
ing required the finest, most 
dependable equipment available. 





Disaster Aid 
Societies 
When disaster strikes in the 


form of floods, tornado or 
other national emergency, 
K-M Therm-A-Jugs are on 
the seene to protect vital 
water supplies to keep 
emergency crews supplied 
with hot, stimulating coffee. 
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Exclusive Super-Durex 
Liner 

Now, K-M Therm-A-Jugs have 
the new, improved, Non-corrosive, 
aluminum liner with the specially 
treated “Super-Durex"’ White fin- 
ish .. . Odoriless Tasteless Re- 
sistant to Citric acids, etc. Easy 
to keep clean! 


KNAPP-MONARCH CO. 


ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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SHEPARD 
HomeLiFT 


A Shepard HomellFT (residence 
elevator) or EscallFT (stair- 
climber) at one stroke and rea- 
sonable cost. . . eliminates the 
"double-dangers"” of stair- 
climbing, overexertion and 
falls! Completely safe, easily 
installed. You can enjoy this 
effort-saving, wonderful con- 
venience in your home, soon! 
Write today for complete de- 
scriptive literature. 


SHEPARD ae, 


THE SHEPARD 
ELEVATOR CO, 
5030-S Brotherton Rd, 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


SHEPARD 


















tax 
incl, 








these fashionable chain-linked di- 
minutive clothespins. Serve either 
as collar clip or tie clasp. 
In style for short rounded 
collar or narrow tie. Precious 
metal gives elegant appearance 
with new colors. 
Mexico’s Gov't.-Approved, fascinating 
Study-at-Home Method for adults — personal 
service direct from Mexico City —attractive, 
illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— just as 
if you were in Mexico while learning this 
beautiful language), phonograph records 
men & women teachers). Grammar head- 


14 K Gold $11. 
Sterling Silver 5.50. 
aches overcome. Novel Rest Period Chats on 
Mexican Art & Music (with music records). 


Qy ww 4; 

MINIATURE 

CLOTHESPINS 

Order by mail. Postpaid. 

HALTOM’S JEWELERS [i 

614 MAIN FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
SPANISH... 
Every minute chuck full of interest. Special 

rates for schools & teachers. 

Free demonstration Booklet & Record 

write Mexican Spanish Academy 


Remember Father’s Day with 
the Mexican Way 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto. H-6 Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


























Flight Bag 
A lightweight cosmetic 


catchall for prettying up while 


en route. In handsome 


plastic, vinyl lined, filled with 


2 plastic bottles, 2 soap 


boxes, 4 portable hangers, 


toothbrush holder, 


2 powder and cream jars. 


15”x181%”. In 


red or black. $10.95, postpaid. 
Montagnes, Verona, N.J. 
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Fishing Vest 

of feather-light, sand-colored 
Appalachian cloth. Five zippered 
pockets to hold lures, flies or 
small plugs, and two open pockets 
on top for cigarettes, 

tobacco, etc. Adjusts to fit 


anyone. $7.85, postpaid. 
Charles F. Orvis Co., 


Manchester, Vt. 





















“The 4-#ostltion Converctitle”’ 


A touch of your fingertip—and an ingenious 
this comfortable chaise into a luxurious 26”x76”" bed... 
to any of 4 restful positions. 
for easy carrying, easy storage. Put it in the car, take 
it from porch to lawn, use it indoors, outdoors. Perfect too as guestbed. 
No mattress needed. Sturdy, yet lightweight, high polished aluminum, 
weatherproof SARAN plastic cover, multi-colored plaid. 


to only 42” 





Pe = 


converts 
adjusts it 
lounger folds flat 


“gear shift’ 


This “double life” 


heey Special— 
priced $] 9-95 
ONLY 

Send check orM.O mye 

le. t. Sorry, no COD's 

hack Guarantee 





a, 





FREE—Folder ‘‘For Modern living” 
AVRA INDUSTRIES—P.O. Box 8654, Dept. “Y-6” 





— Washington 11, D.C. 








Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk. 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
case (‘‘cigarette-pack” 
size). At 

Drug stores, 
Beauty shops. 


Tete-Brush lnc., Chicage 14 


VELING ? 






























SANDALS 


lA 
CALIFORN BLE & CASUAL 


COMFORTA 





Keep cool this 
summer, at home or 
on your travels 

Lightweight Californ 
cowhide 
expertly 
Foam 

r feet 


a Sandals 
beautifully 
hand-carved by 
rubber inner 
Leather arch 
com t. Be at ease, send 
California Sandals today! 
Women’s sizes odie wed 5, 6, 7, and 8 


Calif. Res add 3 


KIT KRAFT, Dept 


12109 Ventura Place, North oe 


LLM cle Mm las lial 


styled 


jJents Sales Tox 








ENGLISH GOLF BALLS 


Greater distance, straighter drives, and more accurate putts can be had by any golfe 
with these fine imported golf balls. Slightly smaller than the American ball, they offer less resistance 
wind and turf, cut the lard off anyone’s card! Painst: akingly put together by British craftsmen to confor 
to strict English tournament regulations. Individually packed and sealed. 12. 


Shipped immediately from Groshire Golf Development Co., 2= 237, Winnerta, Ilinois 


) ateur 


to 


the dozen, 6.50 for six 








Send for FREE shoe Catalog 


Sizes 3 te 12 
AAAA to E 


$995 S " ie ene nous 28 Fane 
in black, \~ “IM SIZES 1 to 13 
AAAAAR to EEEEE 


green or white 
crushed kid 








Dept 2 
P. 








wit SOrBY BAYES 
$10.95 126 TREMONT ST. (16) BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Send $400. 










2) Box $17 
Santa Barbara, Calif: 





TRAV-L-SUDS 


Handy Packet 
Planning a trip? Here is 
the answer for nightly 
sudsings of your lingerie. 
This small, plastic packet 
of capsuled detergent— 
enough for 20 washes— 
lornia is a must. Guoronteed. 





ie 


1000 name and ‘1 


ADDRESS LABELS 








Your name and address (« 

of 3 lines) on 1000 fine 

gummed labels, WITH PI ‘AS 

rIC BOX, only $1 postpaid. Any 

six orders for $5 THIS IS A 

SPECIAL OF! . - Use t 

tionery, checks greeting 
Mrs, Arthur W, Robieson cards, records, etc ‘Satisfaction 
Rochester, New York guaranteed. "Handy Labs 

610 Jasperson Bidg., Culver City, 

Calif 














SHOPPER 


Visor Goggles 

Sunglasses have visors and side 
shields for protection from 

wind, dust and glare. Best ground 
green lenses with finest tortoise-type 
plastic frame. $15, postpaid, with 
imitation-alligator leather case. 


Ng 
—e4 ee 


Belz Opticians, 
2 E. 44th St., N.Y.C. 17 





Sleek Shine 

Sparkling femininity characterizes 
this shoeshine kit for 

travelers. The sculptured nylon case 
of pink and blue on a silver 
background is fitted with a tube 

of neutral shoe cream, nylon dauber, 
lambskin buffer, rubber sponge, 
suéde brush, pair of tricot 

shoe mitts. 8'4”x7”. $5.95, postpaid. 
Tomorrow’s Heirlooms, 

134 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6 











2 Hand- Fashioned 


(Pa a ne Cakes 


OF emer oeNven 





I xquisite.. positively de licious. 
Hand-fashioned from choice ingredients into color- 

fu! pastries that will delight you beyond words. Perfect, 

too, for parties or treats for the family. Shipped from Baur’s famed pastry 


$ the pound kitchens in mile-high Denver. SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
2 (32 pieces) ‘ 


2 Ibs. $3.75 Write for Special Quantity Prices! afr? 
—'s NCE 1672 


Postpaid U. S. or Canada, Sorry! No C.0.D.’s 


WEE, PERFECT for WEDDINGS | 








Dept. HM-6, 1512 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado | 




















Centenary Station 


Don’t WorryAbout | > 
Heavy Luggage 


wonderful insurance against 
hides Cartes it home or abroad. Y« 
d never again strain yourself by 
lugging your luggage! 


Roll lk Don Lug e 


Fp nape Porter on each suit 


HAMBURGERS, De LUXE!!! cane to ave porters’ « harges nov 


a ghas 3S¢ plus tip) wr te ake ty 
Pressing necessity for Patio and Kitchen | ; arrying 40 10 60 pound bagsase! 1 
JUMBO Press forms perfect bun fitting Patties 





PORTABLE PORTER 
for immediate use or for storing in your freezer. Fits any suitcase, easily attached 
Saves time and hands. Decorative wall plaque — ae ie ae oe ae — 
when not in use. $3.49 Pp. No COD. rubber-tre dw heel trap and handle 
Need not be removed to open suitcase 
DAVANCO Get Portable Porter now for yourself 
Shreveport, Lovisiana rd ral for GIFTS. Thousands in use 


Guaranteed 
or money back! 





the originators. NO SALESMAN, NO STORE 
can take your order for the genuine. Present- 
ly costs no more than imitations. Don't make 


Dept. 50 


Dept. P-1-B Mass. 


Preserve YOUR 
BABY’S SHOES 








9, in China-Like Beauty E N LARG E M E NTS 





The exquisitely beautiful | 2x34 214x3% [3u4] 4x5 5x7 
‘*Porcelynized '' process— 


—still our secret—un- 









by deligh ted traveler ull over the world. At all good Dealers 
Send check or money order. 
C.0.D. 35¢ Extra.Only $5.95 


Send order TODAY 
MacArthur Products, Inc. “\raien Orchard, 












20c | 25e¢ |41¢/50ci85c\1.85 





matched individual art by 


1.00 per roll | 3 for 2.85 


5 for 1.00 


SLIDE 35 mm COLOR DEVELOPING 
DUPLICATES | ANSCO AND EKTACHROME MOUNTED 








12 for 2.25 


mistake. Write for FREE illustrated folder Ektachrome & Ansco 120—€20—1.00 





BABY SHOE STUDIO 
Richmondville, N. Y. 








MINIFILM LAB %fr.."Vork se. me ¥. 
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SiakBar 


PICNIC IN YOUR CAR! HOLDS ALL DRINKS! SPILL-PROOF! 





Just the thing for travel, drive-ins, 


and for families with youngsters— 
Snak-Bar No. ASB501. Fits in win 
dow of all cars while glass is up or 
down. Rubber cam levels tray, also 


protects finish. USABLE ON: CARD 
TABLES, PORCH FURNITURE, MOTOR 
BOATS, ETC. (MADE OF STEEL— 
CAN'T BREAK.) 














$9.95 


Hammered Grey Enamel poir 


95 








Tray 6" x 





IDEAL FOR GIFTS 




























SWINGS UNDERNEATH DASHBOARD 


And here’s another wonderfully 
practical accessory . . . the ever- 
useful Autotray No. FS201-W. 
Clamps onto, swings under instru- 
ment panel. No holes to drill. Steel 
mounted in RUBBER! No rattles. Tray 
6” x 12”. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Hammered Grey Enamel $7.95 


Stainless Steel $3.95 
Chrome $4.95 


See your accessory dealer, Hardware, 
or Dept. Store—or write for infor 
mation. Distributors’ inquiries 


invited. 7 d, L, 2. 
3901 EAST 26th STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 








_of @ BUSINESS e PLEASURE 
e VACATIONS e COMMUTER TRIPS 
e EVERYDAY USE 


This “Automotive Maintenance Log” provides a permanent, 2-year 
record of all your automotive data in handy, compact, feature-packed 
form. Ideal for Income Tax purposes. Illustrated, indexed and easy 
to-use, this book keeps all your repair, lubrication and tune-up 
information . . . the only complete log of its kind! 















And for your SAFETY .... SAFETY INSPECTION 
GUIDE — SAFE DRIVING TIPS — STOPPING 
DISTANCES — all pertinent safety facts. 


OO . 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO 















New Book tells all about 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 
Know BEFORE you buy 
“inna 


33 Models $9.95 to $125 
Gveronteed Sovngs 


D 
BUSHNELL Bixacalare me ee 
FILL OUT! Meil TODAY! 







For Women Who Want 
SMOOTH, LOVELY SHOULDERS 


Stop bra straps cutting into tender shoulders, grooving 
unsightly creases! Mary Jane Bra-Keeps ease the ten- 
sion, erase old creases, keep bra and slip straps in place 
Wafer thin, no snaps, fasteners or tell-tale bulges. Pink 
white or black. Only $1.00 per pair, or 3 for $2.85. pp 
Money back if not completely satisfied. SHANNON 
MFG. CO., Dept. HO-65, 426 S. Spring St Los 
Angeles 13, Calif ;— - -~——I 
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BY APPOINTMENT WINE MERCHANTS TO ThE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HARVEY’S 
‘BRISTOL’ 
SHERRIES 


"ay sae 
PO Welt 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM 


A full pale o/oroso—the world’s 
greatest luxury sherry. Because 
of the rareness of the sherries 
of which it is composed, it is 
available only in limited 
quantities. 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL MILK 


Similar in style to Bristol 
Cream, a rich tasting Wine 
great in its own right...and the 
only alternative luxury Sherry. 


REpPCco 
Map-visor 


NOW...A Modern Way 
to Read Maps Easier... Faster 


Combination map holder and sun 
or that eliminates fumbling and 
any area 
travel from Maine fc 


v 
folding. Map rolls to 
desired 
Florida on one sectional map 


@ Always handy for fast reference ... saves miles of 

off-route travel. 

@ Deluxe model equipped with indirect lights for easier 

night travel. 

@ Change maps in 60 seconds...maps load like 

film in a camera. 

@ Readily attached to any vehicle... 
off in seconds for portable use. 

@ Beautifully styled . . . neutral color case with polished 
aluminum trim. 

@ Complete with 5 specially designed sectional maps 

that cover U.S. maps also available. 


MODEL A — illuminated unit, plete with 5 sec- 
tional maps, parts and instructions for any installa- 
tion. Handsome gift box. Price, $14.95 (Postpaid). 
MODEL B—same as Model A _ without indirect 
lighting. Price, $12.95 (Postpaid). 

ORDER DIRECT ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, No 
C.O.D's. Or, write for free bulletin. 


REpPCco 


snaps on and 








ROCKFORD ENGINEERED 
PRODUCTS CO. 


2325 23rd Ave. @ Rockford, Il. 











HARVEY’S BRISTOL DRY 


A superlative fino — the finest 
tasting dry sherry in the world. 
Premium in quality, it has just 
the right dryness and a delight- 
ful after-taste. 
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NEW! Juliette® Ladies’ Electric Razor, 
now in COLORS, ours alone, still $3.95 


Choose petal pink, powder blue or cameo ivory. Legs and 
underarms stay silky-smooth longer. Quick, easy, powerful 
AC. Attractively boxed, leatherette travel case. $3.95 ppd. 
money-back guarantee. State color choice. Check or M. O. to 
Mrs. Fields Shopping Service, Dept. HY6, 237 Huguenot 
St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Free Personality Development Gift Catalog 










PORTA-BED folds to a snug suitcase 
size. For traveling, visiting, outdoors 
or as a regular Baby Bed. Reena Alu- 
minum frame supports sturdy duck 
and NYLON netting crib (INSECT 
PROOFP). Folding waterproof mattress 
rests on Masonite bottom. Tiltproof, 
safe for Baby. eady for immediate 
use. The open PORTA-BED is 46” 
long, 24” high, 22” wide. Adjustable in 
depth for children up to 5 years. Weight: Carrying 
12 Ibs. Color: soft blue. $23.95 postpaid, complete with 
mattress. Money-back guarantee. Orders filled promptly. 
INSECT SCREEN TOP FREE WITH EVERY BED 
ORDER DIRECT NOT SOLD IN STORES 
The 


PORTA-BED CO., INC., Dept. 6 
2811 Danford, P. O. Box 7041, Dallas, Texas 





A_GENUINE 








a 19.95 Postpaid in 


A new experience in versatile foot- 
wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 
whether ‘‘roughing it’’ or plain relax- 
ing. Our most popular ‘“‘all around’’ 
boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 
grain calf, legs of soft kid. 
Fully leather lined, leather soles. 
Available in all sizes and widths. 
Specify brown, black, size, 
width. Satisfaction and per- 
fect fit guaranteed, Order 
by mail only. Jim Richards 
Shoe Co., Dept. H-16. Wellesley Hilis 82, Mass. Send 
for free color catalog showing boot line for entire 
family. 











Travel Boxes 

to keep your hotel dresser tops and 
drawers tidy. Floral-printed 

cotton case has three folding boxes 
tucked inside that can 

be set up for jewelry, scarves, etc. 
$6.75, plus postage. Eleanor 

Beard, 446 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22 





Little Traveler 

for gadabout girls. This secret 
nylon carrier for valuables 

and passport fits snugly under girdle. 
In black or white, 

embroidered with “Little Traveler.” 
$4.25, postpaid. Cates, 


Inc., 9724 East Colfax, Denver, Col. 


HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Tour Guide 

for accurate piloting on motor jaunts. 
Brown cowhide map case, 
with mileage measure in miles and 
kilometers, mechanical 

pencil for marking routes, and note 
17”, open. 


pad and pencil. 9” x 
$13.50, postpaid, 

including tax. Cavendish House, 
67th St., 


25 E. N.Y. C. 21. 





Coffee Stop 

This Boilmaster has an eight-cup 
capacity, comes with 

two cups, saucers and spoons, instant 
coffee and beef broth, and 

auto bracket. Scotch-plaid zippered bag 
and both auto and house cords. 

Runs on AC or DC current. 

$19.95, postpaid. Home Equipment Co., 
133 E. 3lst St., N.Y.C. 1 








(Note: Please do not send any 


unsolicited samples to be considered 


for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 





TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SHOTS i ba o 





EXCITING 


TAKE WITH 
YOUR OWN 
CAMERA and 


DIERe- 


f__ ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 421-H Pike St, Covington, Ky 
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easy chair comfort 
wherever you drive 


NOW! 


>. . 

Relax as you ride with Kar-nap 
Have you ever wanted a place to put your 
tired head on one of those long, fatiguing 
motor trips? Kar-nap is your answer. It 
permits you to relax in a normal, comfort- 
able sitting position. Can be used in front 

*k seat. . istable to hei , 
or back seat. Adjustable to height ONLY 


Built to last a lifetime. Makes an $3 50 





ideal gift. 
| ===-Send Check or Money Order-- 
| KAR-NAP, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Postpaid 
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Born 1820...still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker has the perfect approach to every kind of drink. You'll 
appreciate the natural lightness of Johnnie Walker in a highball. You'll savour that world-famous 
mellowness in a Scotch Mist or “on-the-rocks”. For an enjoyable round, say “Johnnie Walker” 

. as a matter of course. Johnnie Walker Red Label and Black Label — Both 86.8 Proof. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


J OHNNIE WA LKER Blended Scotch Wh isky 
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Where DoYou Get 


Wide-awake families go to an eye care ex- 
pert to get summer sun protection. They 
go where you would go for prescription 
glasses—to the man who knows what’s 
best for your eyes. His professional skill 
assures you of the ultimate in sunlight con- 
trol and superior visual comfort outdoors. 


(WITH THE PROTECTIVE BROWN LENS) 


Cosmetan...the world’s finest sun glass... 
amazingly different . .. and here’s why— 

@ Distinctive brown lens is a blend of all 
popular sun glass lens colors, retaining the 
special advantages of each. 

@ Absorbs maximum amounts of ultra- 
violet and infrared radiation and cuts glare 
appreciably. 

e@ Lenses are scientifically and accu- 
rately ground to a 6.00 Base Curve to mini- 
mize back reflections. 

@ Frames are ophthalmically correct for 
better fit and are available in a wide variety 
of styles and colors. 

@ Cosmetan is the result of many years 
of research in absorptive lenses by the 
American Optical Company. 


For the best sun glasses, ask for Cosmetan. 
Available wherever eye care services are 
rendered, either regular or ground to 


prescription. Get a pair today. 


































INCORRIGIBLE 
MARSEILLES 


Continued from Page 109 


round his waist, the legionnaire, the 
tattooed sailor, the fat cashier behind 
her zine counter and the pistachio- 
nut seller, are all incontestably 
French provincials, and most of 
them are talking about things that 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
rest of the world. They are talking 
about the Loterie Nationale, about 
food, about the Bourse and the sail- 
ings of ships, about futho/ and le 
boxe, about the prices of things, 
about Fernandel, the French comic 
whose new picture has just come on 
at the Cineac Cannebiére across the 
street; and without a doubt those 
family parties have come here to dis- 
cuss gravely, shrewdly, and with im- 
mense maneuverings, the prospec- 
tive marriage between young César 
here, the boy with the ferrety look, 
and little Fanny, who gazes demurely 
at the floor and wonders in agony 
whether Papa will ever be able to 
produce the necessary dowry. 

1 would commend Marseilles 
above all other cities as a place in 
which to disappear. You can plunge 
straight into this concentrated life— 
put up at any one ofa hundred back- 


street hotels, eat your meals among 


the teeming restaurants on the Vieux 
Port—and no one will take the slight- 
est notice of you. A week or a month 
might go by and you would still be 
another blank face in the crowd, a 
stranger waiting for a ship, another 
hanger-on without a name. The 
visitor is as anonymous as a specta- 
tor at a ball game. It’s the game— 
Marseilles itself—that counts. 

If you can imagine a sort of com- 
posite town made up of the night 
life of New Orleans, the Chicago 
docks, and the hills and the busier 
streets of San Francisco, you have 
some idea of the curious hivelike 
atmosphere of Marseilles. It is not a 
place for individuals. What counts 
is the mass will of these 600,000-odd 
people to get through life as agree- 
ably and profitably as possible in the 
hot Mediterranean sun. There is no 
aristocracy of titled names or special 
privileges. You have instead a circle 


of old business families (some of 


these are Greek descendants from 
the original inhabitants in the Phoe- 
nician days), and this is a very tight 
organization indeed, greatly devoted 
to intermarriage and family re- 
unions. Then there is the new busi- 
ness group, people of the postwar 
generation who have a more cosmo- 
politan way of life; and finally the 





‘greatest thing 


that ever happened 


to your game" 


slacks 


You'll never know 

how good your golf can 
be until you’ve played 
a round in a pair of, 
SLEEX! These marvelous 
JIMMY DEMARET SLEEX 
afford you wonderful 
comfort because the 
unique hip-zipper 


a 


eliminates the need for 
bothersome, in-the-way 
belts. And the hip-zipper 
gives you complete 
adjustability —take 

in or let out the waistline, 
exactly the amount you 
need! Take a pointer 


= 
| 
- . | 
. = from JIMMY DEMARET e \ 
3 and let SLEEX shape \ 
ip 


up your waist. 





tee 


Ps 
a ¢ 





In Silcotta $1495 
Other SLEEX 520 to $25 


Write we'll tell you where. Write, too, for your free copy of “The Dress Chart,” a handy 
booklet for better grooming. Sleex are made by the makers of the famous Chico Slack... 
ESQUIRE SPORTSWEAR COMPANY . 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY , 
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vast mass of small traders and work- 
ers who are prepared to hold their 
own against all comers. On se dé- 
fend—one defends oneself—is the 
great cry of the little man in France, 
and in Marseilles they defend them- 
selves with energy. 

People who are fond of talking of 
the decadence of France might con- 
template what has been happening 
recently in Marseilles, traditionally 
the most decadent city of the whole 
country. At the end of the war it was 
rather a mess. In addition to all the 
acres of slum buildings on the Vieux 
Port the Germans had blown up 
thirteen miles of docks, destroyed 
nearly the whole of the port machin- 
ery, sunk 173 boats and blocked the 
harbor mouth. All this has been re- 
built, and much better than it was. 
New apartment buildings have re- 
placed the slums, the ships blocking 
the harbor have been hammered to 
the bottom, and the new docks are 
among the spectacular engineering 
achievements of postwar Europe. 

This last summer the place seemed 
to me to be thriving, and I would 
hazard that it is rather better off 
than it was before the war. This be- 
ing Marseilles there is no doubt an- 
other side to the picture as well, and 
heaven knows what new disturb- 
ance is brewing in the back streets, 


but the one thing you cannot say 
of Marseilles at this moment is that 
it is commercially or industrially 
decadent. 

““Monsieur,” said the chamber- 
maid at my hotel, “I touch twenty- 
four thousand francs (about seventy 
dollars) a month in this employ- 
ment, but it is not sufficient. | am 
seventeen. I am leaving next week to 
take a job in a grocer’s shop. There 
I will touch thirty thousand francs 
(about eighty-five dollars), and a 
percentage on my sales.” 

The pay by U. S. standards is not 
high. But this was a conversation 
that could not have taken place be- 
fore the war; there was not that 
much money to be touched and there 
would not have been another job. 
The cost of living, of course, has 
gone up astronomically, and France 
has become one of the most expen- 
sive countries in Europe for the 
tourist. 

Reckoning on 350 francs to the 
dollar, you will have to count on 
paying around 2000 francs for a 
room with a bath at any of the first- 
class hotels in Marseilles. These in- 
clude the Arbois and the Splendide 
near the railway station, and the 
Grand and the Noailles on the Canne- 
biére. There are dozens of smaller, 
less expensive hotels. With the res- 





FLY 7O 


Germany 
BY SABENA 


Ageless Germany is less than a day 
from the U. S. by Sabena’s spacious 
Super DC-6’s. Swift flights to Frank- 
furt and Munich include economical 
Tourist Class or The Royal Sabena, 
First Class. Fast, convenient Sabena 
connections to other key German 
cities by American-built planes and 
helicopters. 


NEW YORK — FRANKFURT 


round trip only $6 00 


down 
FROM NEW YORK 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 





» CSABENA > 





BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


Philadelphia * Chicago * Washington * San Francisco 
Los Angeles * Dallas * Detroit * Cleveland 
Miami ¢ Atlanta 


97 Proof 








Clip This Coupon and Mali to: 


The right rums 
for real refreshment 


+ 
| 
The old favorite and famous Myers’s “Planters’ Punch” Brand ; 
Jamaican Rum—and now the delightful and light Myers’s Puerto ; , (] Germany 0) France [JjEngland (_) Italy | 
Rican Rum. Both maintaining the long-established Myers tradition : CO “Easy Pay” Plan C) All-expense Tours 
I 
! 
! 
! 





SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information on Super DC-6 service to: 





of being smoothly mellow and mature. . js = , ae 
Enjoy them on the rocks, or in your favorite . 
cocktail, highball, punch or toddy. 
City. State. 


For Free Recipe Booklet, write 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., inc., 655 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. © U.S. Distributors “6 





Address. 
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Greece 


bry YOU THIS YEAR 


Classic Greece... 
awe-inspiring cradle of civilization 
invites you in 1955, 


These three attractions will add 
exciting lustre to your visit: 


1. MOTOR COACH SIGHTSEEING TOURS: 
Daily through Athens... weekly to other 
fascinating sites throughout Greece 


2. CRUISES: 

Weekly to October 31. 

4Y, days to the sparkling isles 

of Milos, Santorin, Crete, Rhodes, 
Myconos and Delos. 2'% days 

to Myconos and Delos. Your cruise 
ship, the S. S. Semiramis .. newly 
refurbished and most comfortable. 


3. FESTIVAL OF ANCIENT DRAMA AT EPIDAURUS: 
Eight immortal tragedies of the great 
Greek playwrights presented thrice 
weekly at the ancient theater. 

From June 18 to July 6. 


Now is the time to include hospitable, 
low-cost Greece in your travel plans. 


Ask your Travel Agent or 


MERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


[heen] 
AMP Hie ty 


| ee “J 


Offices and correspondents throughout the world. 
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taurants it’s the same. If you want 
to eat really well—and it would be 
a pity not to, at least once or twice, 
for sea food has a great reputation 
here—you must pay 1500 francs a 
head, or even more. Among the best- 
known places (though they keep 
changing) are the Surcouf, the 
Campa, the Strasbourg, the Isnard 
and Le Caribou, which is supposed 
to have a French-Canadian atmos- 
phere. All these places are on or near 
the Vieux Port, which twice a day in 
good weather becomes a vast open- 
air banqueting hall with tables spill- 
ing out so far across the pavements 
that they sometimes get mixed up 
with traffic. It is a gay and noisy 
scene, with the yachts and harbor 
boats going by, and the vendors at 
the shellfish stalls yelling at full 
blast. As you enter the restaurant, 
you can choose oysters (the small, 
green Portuguese variety seemed to 
me to be outstanding last year), 
clams, prawns, mussels or even lob- 
sters, and they are all alive. 

Nearly every restaurant special- 
izes in bouillabaisse, but practically 
any sort of fish dish is regarded as a 
solemn rite in Marseilles. To my 
mind the rougets, the small red 
mullet, are among the best if grilled 
and if small enough, but the local 
gastronomes go for things like /oup 
de mer, the wolf fish cooked with 
fennel and served flaming; sole nor- 
mande ; lobster grilled over charcoal 
(the creature must be presented to 
you and made to bark before it is 
cooked); and occasionally, for a 
change, small thrushes and other 
songbirds done on a spit. Then there 
are sea urchins, which are a passion 
with the local people. All these deli- 
cacies are beautifully fresh, beautifully 
cooked, as a rule, and served with 
panache—the sort of spirit that takes 
a great pride in food and not so 
much in the manner of serving. The 
wines, which do not of course com- 
pare with those of Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy, may come from Cassis, the 
nearby district in the coastal hills 
(light wines, pink or white), and the 
Rhone valley. 

All the other dishes—the steaks, 
the patisserie, and so on—are to be 
had anywhere, but what one should 
eat in Marseilles is fish. Being an 
international port, it has, as you 
would expect, Arab, Chinese, Ana- 
mite and Anglo-Saxon restaurants 
as well. And if you want the full 
treatment you drive out a few min- 
utes along the Corniche and eat on 
the terrace of a place called La 
Réserve. | remember Daladier 
lunched there on the day of the fire. 

If | were showing a visitor around 
Marseilles I would start him off with 
a morning cup of coffee and a crois- 
sant in some café in the Cannebieére, 
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where we could get our shoes pol- 
ished ; buy a lottery ticket and glance 
through one of the local papers, the 
Meéridional or the Provencal. There 
would be one page at least devoted to 
the street accidents, the burglaries, 
confidence tricks, brigandage and 
perhaps murders of the night before. 
Yesterday, a week ago, a year ago, 
the headlines were the same: “An 
octogenarian rubbed out by a cy- 
clist... . An automobilist enters into 
collision with a truck: 2 dead. . 

A subtle pickpocket denests an Al- 
gerian sailor of his wallet. ... A 
Portuguese chemist is the victim of 
an aggression in the Rue de Rome.” 

In a perverse way it gives one a re- 
assuring sense of continuity to know 
that all this is going to be repeated 
tomorrow morning. 

Refreshed, we might stroll off 
through some of the back streets 
behind the Canncbiére, the Place 
Baret especially, with its lovely lines 
of plane trees and the street markets 
where the housewives are shopping 
in a tornado of noise and confusion: 
the piled-up barrows of fish, fruits, 
vegetables, meats and flowers in an 
open-air market ona sunny morning. 

Next I would take my friend to tine 
Palais Longchamp. As art galleries 
and museums go in France, there is 
nothing very remarkable about the 
Palais Longchamp except that it is a 
grandiose building with a fountain 
of bulging nymphs and classical 
animals bursting out of the center, 
and it does contain a Rubens, a 
Rembrandt and a magnificent land- 
scape by Ruysdael. But Marseilles 
did produce one artist of genius, 
Honoré Daumier, and recently they 
have put together here a small col- 
lection of his satirical bronzes and 
lithographs. 

Poor Daumier. Although he is 
widely known, his work probably 
will never enjoy a popular vogue 
such as the recent craze over Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, and he has had to wait 
nearly a hundred years for even this 
small recognition in Marseilles. 
Since he spent. most of his life de- 
bunking pomposity 
of lawyers, judges and other public 
figures were among the most ruth- 
less works of art in 19th-Century 
France—he was hardly likely to en- 
dear himself to the merchant pa- 
trons of the city. However, this small 
collection is to be expanded into a 
Daumier Museum, and it looks as if 


his caricatures 


the city’s one great artist is to have 
his due at last. 

With this I would conclude the 
morning’s tour and take my friend 
to the Basso or the Cintra or one of 
the other cafés on the Vieux Port for 
a vermouth-cassis—a mild aperitif 
or a pastis, which is stronger and in- 
sidious. 
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If I wanted to impress him I would 
take him to the Campa for lunch, 
for it is surrounded by those won- 
derful streets full of fish barrows, all 
with their separate names—Chez 
Raymond, Chez Marius, and so on— 
and, for an original baptism, the 
Campa’s bouillabaisse is as good as 
any. If he was still hungry, they 
make a speciality of mussels here, 
or he could pass on to the thrushes. 
Then coffee, an armagnac and a 
brief siesta. 

In the evening there is one essen- 
tial thing to do: just at sunset go up 
to the church of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Garde, which stands on a rocky pin- 
nacle high above the town, and look 
down on these tumultuous streets. 
This is the view that fixes Marseilles 
in your mind. You see the lovely 
amphitheater of hills behind the 
town, the city far below looking like 
a toy model of itself, and then all 
round you to the south the wide blue 
of the Mediterranean. For many 
miles out to sea you can watch the 
course of the steamers setting out for 
places one knows about vaguely and 
hopes some day to see: Corsica and 
Sicily, Tunis and Algiers, Casa- 
blanca, the Canary Islands and the 
Gold Coast. 

To some extent I suppose this 
view on the world affects Marseilles 
itself. One feels that basically it is 
like a village perched on the edge ofa 
jungle, in this case the sea. For the 
last few thousand years its people 
have lived by making raids into this 
jungle, and although they have been 
well paid for their enterprise it re- 
mains hazardous. A few days in port 
and then the sailor is off again. Com- 
ing down from Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Garde you can see the men return- 
ing to their ships, mostly with a dull 
look in their eyes: the party is over. 
It will be a month, perhaps a year, 
before they see Marseilles again. 

As for my friend and myself, we 
proceed to our evening meal at the 
Pascal, not because it is one of the 
luxury restaurants, but because it is 
true Provencal. Since one ration of 
bouillabaisse is enough for one day, 
I would endeavor to direct my 
friend’s attention to such items as a 
soupe nicoise, the melons if they are 
in season, and perhaps a /riture de la 
mer which ought to include a little 
octopus. The grilled /angoustines are 
good too. 

Over dinner I would explain that 
the night life of Marseilles is not 
quite what it was or at any rate what 
the myth made it out to be. There 
are, however, innumerable bars and 
cabarets and many of these are clus- 
tered around the Opera House. The 
Regina, the British-American, the 
Paris-Montmartre and the Embassy 
are some of the better-known, and 
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they are prepared to carry on if nec- 

essary until dawn. Usually there is 
a floor show, and neither the singing 
nor the dancing (which may be semi- 
naked), is likely to tax one’s powers 
of endurance. The standard is lower 
than Paris, but the atmosphere more 
robust and friendly. 

Much the best entertainment in 
Marseilles to my mind is to be found 
at the bullfights. This sounds like 
heresy to the true lovers of the classic 
style as it is sometimes seen in Spain 
and Mexico; still, a bullfight is a 
bullfight, and if you happen to be 
moved by them, they put on some 
fairly good exhibitions in Marseilles 
and the surrounding towns—Arles, 
for instance. The Spanish matadors 
come over the border with their full 
retinues of picadors and banderillos, 
and the effect is largely the same. The 
main difference is that the crowd in 
France seems to be obsessed with 
the moment when the bull is actually 
killed: they cry to the matador, 
“Kill him! Kill him!” at a time when 
in Spain the people would want to 
see some more passes with the cape. 

Then, if you have the time, there 

are the places round Marseilles 
which you should see: Arles, of 
course, with some of the finest Ro- 
man ruins in Europe; Martigues, the 
Provengal fishing port on the in- 
land sea called the Etang de Berre 
(though it’s a little overdone with 
tourists now); and you can take a 
boat from the Vieux Port and ex- 
plore such places as the Rove Tun- 
nel which runs for five miles under- 
ground to the Etang de Berre and is 
the greatest maritime tunnel in the 
world; or go out to the island called 
the Chateau d’If which Alexandre 
Dumas made famous with his Count 
of Monte Cristo. Then there is Aix- 
en-Provence, twenty-nine kilometers 
away, which has the most graceful 
main street in Southern France—a 
green cathedral of plane trees arch- 
ing over the traffic. A little outside 
Aix you will see Mont. Ste. Victoire, 
which Paul Cézanne painted so 
many times, and if you know those 
pictures, the delicate patchwork of 
cool blues and greens, you will find 
this a most rewarding experience. 
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CS’  PIE...IN THE SKY’ 


— (08, You NEVER HAD IT $0 6000!) 


... that’s the way one lady, from the mid-west, 
described her vacation in the Pikes Peak Region. 

Elaborating, she said, “Like Alice in Wonder- 
land... you enter a world of fantasy, delight and 
wonder...high up in the mountains where you live 
a carefree, irresponsible existence in a series of 
new adventures. Standing atop Pikes Peak... 
you're suspended between Heaven and earth... 
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and each seems to stretch far beyond man’s dom- 


ination. Then you are aimlessly wandering about 
) 
/ in the hushed silence that is the Garden of the 
_—A Gods...so steeped in grandeur you listen for the 


voice of God. Of such is the Kingdom of Pikes Peak. 
Heavenly too is that feeling of relaxation you 
get each night as you draw the blankets up under 
your chin. It may be July in the mid-west.... but 
> you cre high up in the Rockies having a wonder- 

ful time...so keep warm!" 
Yes... vacationing in the Pikes Peak Region is 


like Eating Pie...In the Sky. 
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Wherever you go in Provence 
there will be the home of some cele- 
brated painter—Van Gogh at Arles, 
Cézanne at Aix, Van Loo at Toulon, 
and further round the coast toward 
Nice and the Italian border, Bon- 
nard, Picasso, Dufy, Matisse, and so 
on—and one tends at times to see 
the landscape and the people through 
their eyes. They, too, like the great 
Provencal poet Frédéric Mistral, 
who was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1904, have contributed to the myth. 

But myth or reality, it does not 
matter much: it all finally blends to- 
gether. This is one of the cherished 
parts of the earth, and it has a few 
more years yet to go before it is 


and bigger and bigger cities. What- 
ever happens you can be sure that 
Marseilles will keep pace, because it 
is above all else a contemporary 
city, it has its own rhythm and is not 
overimpressed by outsiders. 

In the end, I suppose, the real rea- 
son I like Marseilles is that it lays 
down no morals or principles in the 
way it goes about its life. It simply 
accepts human beings as they are, 
however sinful, and starts from 
there. If they can be persuaded to 
get on together, not commit too 
many crimes, not be too quarrel- 
some and difficult—well then, the 
rest of life will take care of itself. 
An earthy philosophy, but a tolerant 
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swallowed uss by factories, traffic one. THE END 





IN HOLIDAY NEXT MONTH 


In July we present our fourth annual Summer Travel 
Issue. Here are a few of the features it will contain: 


Whoever you are, wherever you come from, this rock-rooted part 
of the nation is in your blood, is home for you 
and every American. A superb portrait of 


NEW ENGLAND, by Bernard DeVoto 


The Pulitzer Prize author of The Way West writes about our greatest 
mountains and how they shape the character of the people who live 
among them. A memorable interpretation of 


THE ROCKIES, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


Here is a sumer resort in Florida, a city garlanded 
with green, whatever the season, and tattered by pleasant creeks 
where you can fish or sail all year. 
JACKSONVILLE, by Frank Slaughter 
Four exciting days in the seashore vacation capital on a budget of $50. 


THRIFT TOUR OF ATLANTIC CITY, by Lou Cunningham 


HOLIDAY announces the winners of its 1955 awards for dining distinction. 


AMERICA’S BEST RESTAURANTS 


What is pleasure travel like behind the Iron Curtain? 
Assuming you obtained a Russian visa, what would you do in places like 
Moscow and the Red Riviera? A special report to HOLIDAY readers. 


HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA, text by Harry G. Nickles 


If you get angry, says a Balinese proverb, you quickly grow old. 
Is this why there are no ulcers on this island of incredible contentment? 
HOLIDAY’s series on The New World of Asia brings you Bali 


THE HAPPY LAND, by Santha Rama Rau 


When you plan that trip to England, you may as well know beforehand 
that the language spoken there is different. An eye-opening primer, 
fourth of a series on the languages of the world. 

ENGLISH FOR AMERICANS, by Mario Pei 


Plus a sparkling new collection of America’s Favorite Tours, HOLI- 
pay’s 1955 Travel Awards, a hilarious roundup of post-card gags 
popular in this “having a wonderful time” of year, and many other 


articles and features. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


Printed in U.S.A. 


JUNE 























Everything about Lincoln reflects good taste 


Here is beauty without gaudiness...rich 
yet simple styling without bric-a-brac... 
long, sweeping lines with purposeful 
meaning. Your Lincoln sums up your 


appreciation of fine things. 


And underneath its magnificent 
beauty, you find an engineer's dream. 
For Lincoln’s tremendous power is de- 
signed for city speeds as well as super- 
highway limits. In Lincoln, horsepower 
is much more than a big number, it's a 
practical safety device. Whether you re 


yassing a car at 10 M.P.H. or at 50 
M.P.H., the surge you need at the split 
second you need it is there... with un 
believable smoothness. The combination 
of Lincoln's new high-torque V-8 engine 
with brand-new Turbo-Drive gives you 
no jerk...no lag... just one unbroken 
sweep of power. There’s nothing else 
quite like it on the road. 


But all words fall short of describing 
Lincoln’s true self. A visit to your Lincoln 
dealer...a drive on the road with you 


behind the wheel ... those are the decid 
ing factors. In its own beautiful, power 
ful language Lincoln tells you all you 
ever want to know about fine cars. 


LINCOLN DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LINCOLN 


for modern living 
for magnificent driving 





BIGGEST FAMILY CRUISER NEWS 
IN CHRIS-CRAFT HISTORY ! 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS -e 
OUTBOARD CRUISERS 


MARINE ENGINES 


SEA SKIFFS 





BOAT KITS 
BOAT TRAILERS 


New Chris-Craft 27-ft. Sedan Cruiser with Flying Bridge. Priced from only $7180. 


~é 


Here’s a years-ahead four-sleeper flying-bridge dream boat 
that you can own right now—with everything you've always 
wanted in a cruiser for your family, including low price! 


Now enjoy famous Chris-Craft quality and 
styling in a thrilling new 27-footer — the 
perfect cruiser for family fun afloat! The 
rakish new 27-ft. Chris-Craft Sedan Cruiser 
with Flying Bridge offers single or twin 
engines to 210 h.p., for exciting speeds 
up to 33 m.p.h.! Roomy aft cockpit boasts 
a flush deck, wide stern seat. There are 
large, sliding picture windows in the cabin: 


over six feet of headroom! Both cabin and 


Prices and specifi 











flying-bridge windshields are ventilating- 
type. Smart dinetie converts to a double 
bed, lounge lower 
berths—providing accommodations to sleep 
four! Full-sized toilet compartment, galley 

with sink, add to your 


boating comfort and convenience. For a new 


becomes upper and 


icebox, stove 
high in family fun, order your new 27-ft. 
Chris-Craft 
from your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer. 


Flying-Bridge Sedan soon — 


ubject to change 





Arrangement Plan 


BOATS 
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